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Pennsylvania Votes 
For Investigation 


Of Insurance Dep’t 


Both Branches of Legislature Ap- 
prove Resolution Before 
Adjournment 


WAS OPPOSED BY PINCHOT 


Many Believe Move Is Political; 
Commissioner Armstrong a 
Pinchot Appointee 











The 1933 Pennsylvania legislature ad- 
journed early Saturday morning in Har- 
risburg after passing the Hutton resolu- 
tion calling for an investigation of the 
State Insurance Department by a joint 
committee of the House and Senate. The 
resolution was fought strenuously by 
Governor Pinchot and was supported by 
various interests who had leveled criti- 
cism at the conduct of the Insurance De- 
partment in recent years. John A. Dal- 
zell, widely known Pittsburgh local agent, 
early this year flooded the legislature 
with reports of complaints and asked for 
an investigation of the Insurance Depart- 
ment. 

There were rumors for awhile that to 
offset the proposed investigation the 
Governor would name W. Freeland Ken- 
drick, former mayor of Philadelphia and 
former president of the Commonwealth 
Casualty, to the Insurance Department. 
No such appointment was made, how- 
ever, and the investigation resolution 
passed both branches of the legislature. 
Charles F. Armstrong, appointee of Gov- 
ernor Pinchot, is Insurance Commis- 
sioner. 

Committee Given Wide Powers 
_The resolution calls for an investiga- 
tion into whether companies have been 
keeping the required amount of assets on 
deposit with the State Treasury. The 
committee is given the power to sub- 
poena anyone and to force the produc- 
tion of any records, books, papers or doc- 
uments. Every member of the commit- 
tee is authorized to question witnesses 
that will be summoned to appear. The 
committee is to make its report at ‘the 
next session of the legislature, which will 
be in 1935, 

That a wealth of political material can 
be obtained from such an investigation 
cannot be denied. Part of the resolution 
dealt with the investigation of consolida- 
tions of casualty companies. This is 
thought aimed at Carl Hansen and his 


merging of companies into the Independ- 
ence Indemnity. 

Insurance men, not taking readily to 
the appointment of Insurance Commis- 
sioner Armstrong, have not criticized 
him: severely. At the start of his ad- 
ministration complaints were heard that 
he knew nothing of the business and 
that it was a mistake to take a small 
town man, ignorant of insurance, and 


(Continued on Page 37) 
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Saplings 


Remember that “sapling” you found one day in your 
garden? A straight shoot, perhaps three feet high, with 
a little leaf-tuft at the top. Didn’t know what it was, 
or how it started. In a year or two it put out small 
twigs. By and by it began to take the shape of, it may 
be, a cherry tree. Then one Spring it bore its first blos- 
som—a single one. The next Spring it had many more. 
And three or four years later your preservation of it 
and your care were rewarded with a crop of fruit. 


Young men are the life underwriter’s saplings. He 
knows that every mother’s son of the men in their prime 
whose premiums contribute the bulk of his commission 
income was once a youngster of undeterminable future. 
So he watches the course of life of his young patrons, 
discerns and meets their needs, and their attachment 
to him he makes secure. Then, in their middle life, 
comes full payment for the work and care expended on 
them in those sapling years. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


WM. A. LAW, President 


Independence Square PHILADELPHIA 
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Ecker, 50 Years In 


Insurance, Sees It 
Stronger Than Ever 


Intimate Talk to Managers of 
U. S. and Canada at Annual 


Convention 
CITES OTHER DEPRESSIONS 


Nation Will Pull Through Emer- 
gency; Field Places $37,000,000 
Ordinary Week 














Managers of the Metropolitan Life in 
the United: States and Canada came to 
New York to attend their annual con- 
vention last week with a conflict of emo- 
tions. They knew they represented the 
largest financial institution in America, 
with three and three-quarters billions of 
assets and a policyholder population of 
26,000,000 people, but also none know 
more accurately than they as insurance 
men that financial America has been 
going through an unprecedented crisis. 
Those nearly four billions of assets are 
not buried in vaults underneath the com- 
pany’s home office buildings, but are 
largely invested in the bone and sinew 
of this country (and Canada). So what 
about the railroads, the real estate, the 
utilities, the restrictions, the slow up in 
life insurance production? And, what 
was of immediate vital interest to them 
—what about the Metropolitan itself? 
How is it weathering the gale? 

President Frederick H. Ecker told 
them. Instead of analyzing the produc- 
tion totals and other 1932 detailed fig- 
ures with which the managers had been 
familiar for some weeks, Mr. Ecker got 
right down to date, telling what had hap- 
pened in the first four months of this 
year. And he made a heart to heart talk 
going into important economic and other 
problems confronting the nation. “I am 
going to talk to you just as if you were 
Mr. Composite Manager, sitting at my 
desk, and seeking light on the questions 
which are asked you by citizens of your 
community every day,” he said. For three 
hours he held the floor on the opening 
day of the convention—there was no 
other speaker that day—and when he fin- 
ished there was one of the most remark- 
able scenes ever witnessed in an insur- 
ance convention. The managers, assis- 
tant managers and others attending the 
convention cheered for more than ten 
minutes; some of them standing on 
chairs. 

Country Will Emerge From Depression 

They had learned that in the opinion 
of Mr. Ecker the nation was not going 
on an inflation spree; that the railroads 
are certain to find a way out of their 
troubles; that nothing is in sight to take 
away from the railroads the long haul 
freight and passenger business; that the 
real estate market in several depression 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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TODAY'S GREATEST SALES 
OPPORTUNITY IS IN THE 
FIELD OF UNDERWRITING 











BUT—according to that eminent business authority, E. St. Elmo Lewis— 


"It is a fallacy that the public will AUTOMATICALLY select the 
best." 


"It is a fallacy that the public knows the difference between price 
and value." 


"It is a fallacy that the public will AUTOMATICALLY reward enter- 


prise and service of either men, institutions, or products." 
"It is a fallacy that the public knows what it wants." 


"It is a fallacy that the public will demand over any great length of 
time what it is not reminded of constantly." 


"It is a fallacy that ‘purchasing power’ alone is the measure of a 
market.” 


In other words, the public must be told and sold constantly. The men 
connected with this office are being continuously educated and inspired 


to overcome all fallacies. 


CLIFFORD L. McMILLEN 
General Agent 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


347 Madison Avenue 
GRANT L. HILL, C. L. U., New York City VAnderbilt 3-5500 


Production Manager. 
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Inflation Will Not Run Wild 
F. H. Ecker Thinks 


Has Confidence in Roosevelt; Power Given One Man to Use; 
Careful Discretionary Control Offsets Selecting 
Unbalanced Schemes; What Will Happen to 


Value of Premium Dollar 


During his heart to heart talk with the 
field force of the Metropolitan Life, 
meeting in annual convention last week, 
President Ecker gave his frank views 
of inflation and its current trends. He 
favored giving President Roosevelt dis- 
cretionary power, having confidence in 
the way he would use it, rather than 
take the chance of selection of some one 
of several inflationary schemes, the 
working out of which cannot be gauged 
in advance and which might lead to haz- 
ardous results. 

Mr. Ecker began his talk by saying 
how difficult it is to understand just what 
each individual really means when he 
discusses “inflation” because there are so 
many kinds. He quoted an officer of 
the company as saying that “inflation” 
might be considered a family name, such 
as Smith. That is confusing because if 
someone starts talking about Smith the 
listener (who knows a number of 
Smiths) may think he is talking about 
John Smith when what he really has in 
mind is Tom Smith, John’s cousin. 

That led Mr. Ecker to giving his own 
explanation as to the fundamental mean- 
ing of inflation. In simple language it 
means an increase of the amount of 
money in comparison with the amount 
of goods, the result of which is an in- 
crease in the price of the goods. 

“It can readily be seen if one of you 
and I were the only two individuals in 
the world and we did all the business 
that needed to be done, we might use 
say a total of $10 for transacting that 
business,” he said. “I would pay $5 for 
what you sold to me and you would pay 
me $5 for what I sold to you. If, how- 
ever, we suddenly increased our supply 
of money to $10 a piece, but continued 
to transact the same business and used 
all of our money in the process, the price 
of the food or whatever it might be that 
you sold to me would be doubled and 
the price of my goods for sale also 
would be doubled.” 

But business of today is more compli- 
cated. In the first place, when we speak 
of money which affects the prices of 
commodities, it must be borne in mind 


that there are really three types of 
money : 

(1) Metallic coin, such as gold, subsidiary 
Silver, etc. 


(2) Paper money, which in most nations has 
a backing of gold, that is to say, the govern- 
merft holds gold of a certain proportion of its 
notes outstanding and the balance are backed 
by other forms of obligation and 

(3) Credit, by which is meant the ability to 
obtain currency from one’s bank or other loan- 
ing agency by pledging specific security or if on 
the unsecured obligation, which of course has 
the intangible backing of character, an earning 
ability, and assets not specifically pledged. 

The sum of these three types of money 
outstanding, together with the velocity 
of their turnover in comparison with the 
amount of goods in the country, affect 
the price level of such goods. 

Three Types of Inflation 

Similar to the three types of money, 
there are three types of inflation. An 
Mcrease in any one of the three may be 
expected to have an inflationary effect. 

hen there are various methods applic- 
able to each one of the three types: 
ane to metallic money, an increase in the gold 
Pe this country might form one type of infla- 
— Purchase of silver coined into silver dol- 
ars and put into circulation would be another 
‘xample of the metallic type. 


As to the second type, one example would be 
to reduce the present amount of weight and 
fineness of gold in the present gold dollar and 
thereupon proportionately increase the currency 
backed by such gold dollar. 

Another example of the same type would be 
the issuance of paper money without other se- 
curity than the obligation of the government 
to pay. 

The third type of credit expansion is illus- 
trated by either government or individuals bor- 
rowing money and thus creating bank deposits 
which in turn can be used for expansion. Credit 
inflation was taking place at a rapid rate in this 
country from 1920 to 1929. When, for exam- 
ple, an individual purchased securities by bor 
rowing a portion of the purchase price from his 
bank, the borrowing first went to his credit and 
when checked out to the credit of the seller 
who had thereby converted the security into a 
cash deposit, which in turn his bank could re- 
lend to another borrower. 

Germany, shortly after the War, gave 
an example of what uncontrolled inflation 
meant. 

“ ° = ° 

It must be borne in mind that condi- 
tions in this country today have nothing 
in common with conditions in Germany 
immediately following the World War 
and we may feel confident that our coun- 
try will not tread a similar slippery path 
leading to repudiation,” said President 
Ecker. 

In discussing proposed legislation in 
Washington the Metropolitan Life Pres- 
ident said: 

“This proposed legislation puts in the 
hands of the President of the United 
States the power to exercise any one or 
more of the various types of inflation, 
each one however within definite limits. 
If we were to assume that with this 
power, he would immediatély proceed to 
exercise it to the fullest, we might have 
cause for concern. We can, however, 
have entire confidence that he will do no 
such thing. We may be sure that his one 
object is to restore business within our 
borders and in so doing, assist in the 
restoration of the world. I believe we ean 
have more confidence in such powers 
placed in the hands of one man, who will 
exercise the powers only after careful 
study and who is in a position to change 
the procedure at any time that the re- 
sults or effects are found to be not those 
sought for. It is evident that the choice 
is either between this discretionary pow- 
er to the President or the selection of 
some one of the several inflationary 
schemes, the results of which cannot be 
known in advance, but would have be- 
come the fixed law of the country with 
no ready method to stop the procedure 
if it did not bring forth the expected 
results.” 

Effect on Life Insurance 

This led Mr. Ecker to discuss what 
effect changing the content or the buy- 
ing power of the dollar will have on life 
insurance. 

“Ts our country embarking on a course 
which will result in a reduction of the 
purchasing power of the dollar and how 
does it affect my insurance?” he asked. 
“There will be no question of the ca- 
pacity of the company to pay, but how 
will the purchasing power of the dollar 
paid at the termination of the policy con- 
tract compare with the dollar paid in pre- 
miums. We must remember that this 
matter of inflation is exactly what was 
taking place between say 1913 and 1929— 
the purchasing power of the dollar was 
gradually falling, but it was all happening 
at a, comparatively speaking, slow.-rate. 
Today what all the wildest inflationists 
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are asking for is a return to the price 
level of 1926 to 1929. You will recall that 
during that very period, the growth of 
our business was the greatest in its his- 
tory. 

“All through the ages the conservative, 
prudent man has invested in fixed inter- 
est bearing obligations, often at low rates 
of interest return. In a very few in- 
stances in all history, such as the one 
typified by Germany, has such an in- 
vestor suffered. During the period of 
fluctuation in the purchasing power of 
the dollar in the years to which I re- 
ferred, no one suggested the possibility 
of our country following the road which 
Germany had trod. There was no occa- 
sion for such a thought and there will 
not be under any circumstances. Those 
years, as I have said, witnessed the great- 
est expansion in the insurance business. 
If conditions had any effect at all, it was 
to encourage the providing of a larger 
protection per capita than had thereto- 
fore been done. 

Stability of Life Insurance 

“New conditions are constantly aris- 
ing, the form of business taking on the 
greatest activity is constantly changing, 
but our business throughout the several 
past decades has been constant and its 
growth steady. In nature we are of a 
character that is permanent and we trust 
will go on forever. 

“It will often happen that the very 
things that seem weaknesses and men- 
acing in a present situation will prove to 
be factors contributing to strength and 
protection under changed conditions. In 
the conduct of our business we have the 
established practice of not waiting for 
conditions to improve, but to adapt our- 
selves intelligently to existing conditions. 
We must recognize that there always will 
be instances to a greater or less degree 
of premiums not being paid solely be- 
cause of lack of means on the part of the 
policyholder; that there will be times of 
real necessity for policy loans and sur- 
renders, but we should see to it in every 
way possible that such actions do not 
arise through the panicky fear that the 
institution of life insurance is not sound. 

“You must always experience sales re- 
sistance. It seems to be human nature 
to seek some excuse for not following 
the course conscience dictates. The pros- 
pect knows he should provide protection 
for dependents, but if the action means 
sacrifice or if it hurts in any way, he is 
looking for a good excuse. Can he con- 
vince himself that it is not a sound in- 
vestment or the company is not well 
managed, or should not decision be de- 
ferred until some of these questions are 
settled? There are many forms of re- 
sistance to the canvassing appeal with 
which we are all familiar. We are used 


Retirement Plan of 
Metropolitan Life 


DEATH AND SICKNESS BENEFITS 


Retirement Benefit Payable From Age 
65; Maximum Life Insurance 


Limit, $10,000 


At the Metropolitan’s field convention 
last week J. E. Kavanagh, second vice- 
president, briefly discussed the company’s 
Retirement Plan. It follows: 

Death Benefit: Approximately one 
year’s salary. 

Sickness Benefit: Approximately two- 
thirds current pay (eighth day, 52 
weeks). 

Retirement Benefit: Payable from age 
65 for men; age for women; or on 
total and permanent disability after five 
years’ service. 

2% of total pay during membership 
in the plan 
Plus 
(as to past service) 2% of pay at the 
beginning of the plan, multiplied 
by the number of years of past 
service. 

Minimum Disability Benefit: One-third 
current pay. 

Employe’s Contribution: Approximate- 
ly 4% of current pay, returnable on with- 
drawal from service, or on death, less 
any annuity payments received. 

There are a number of refinements, as 
for example reducing amount of annuity 
in the higher salary brackets; life in- 
surance limited to maximum of $10,000; 
for certain employes moderate hospital 
or operation benefits are included. 

In certain parts of the business, where 
salaries are not easily determinable, 
somewhat arbitrary salaries have been 
assumed for the purposes of the plan. 

In 1932 the Metropolitan paid out un- 
der its Retirement Plan the sum of $3,- 
400,000. 





CABLE CAMPBELL AND HOHAUS 

A. C. Campbell, third vice-president, 
and R. A. Hohaus, actuary, of the Met- 
ropolitan Life, who have been in Lon- 
don for some time handling the details 
of the Metropolitan Life’s arrangement 
with the Law & General for taking over 
the group insurance business of the Met- 
ropolitan Life in Great Britain, were re- 
membered at the Metropolitan Life con- 
vention last week by a telegram from 
the field convention expressing good 
wishes and regretting that they could 
not be at the convention. 


One Week’s Work 


As a tribute to President Ecker’s 
fifty years with the company the field 
force of the Metropolitan Life placed 
$37,000,000 with the company the week 
| before the annual convention week. 














to it and some of you, I know, will say 
it adds zest to endeavor. The game that 
is easy is not worth while playing. 

“Out of all the experiences through 
which we are passing, high credit will 
come to life insurance as an institution. 

“Our company will continue to occupy 
its present position in the whole field of 
insurance and there is no doubt whatever 
that we will write more business in the 
future than in the past; that we will con- 
tinue in the years to come, to a greater 
degree than in the past, our service in 
providing all forms of protection under 
the charter provisions of the company. 

“Our company must also fully dis- 
charge its responsibility in rendering fi- 
nancial support to the sound projects 
that have to do wtih business, commerce 
and the development of the country and 
certainly maintain its prominent position 
in the promotion of the welfare of all 
the people.” 
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Lincoln Talks of Field 
Man’s Qualifications 


SERVICE SHOULD BE REWARDED 





Compensation Not a Secondary Matter; 
Composite Field Man Is in Thirties; 
Married, Industrious, Conscientious 





Leroy A. Lincoln, vice-president of the 
Metropolitan Life, in addressing the field 
convention of that company last week, 
discussed among other things the com- 
pany’s advertising. 

In its advertising the Metropolitan has 
been using the words “field man” in des- 
ignating the producer. 

“We went over all the various desig- 
nations which would describe those 





LEROY A. LINCOLN 


whose contact with the public has to do 
with selling insurance and out of all 
those terms we selected ‘field man,’ as 
fitting the individual who is constantly 
maintaining those contacts we are try- 
ing to maintain with the public,” said 
the vice-president. 


The Composite Field Man 


In discussing the composite field man 
of the Metropolitan Mr. Lincoln said he 
would average some place in the thirties; 
would be a man with a wife, sometimes 
with a family; and have an intense de- 
sire to serve the company in such a way 
as to bring home to his family the re- 
wards of his labor. He might not al- 
ways be a college man, but 20% of the 
field men of the company are college 
men. 

“But, whether he be a college man, 
have had some high school education or 
be a man whose education has been that 
which he has picked up himself, profiting 
by his own experience, he must be able 
to comport himself, whether in the office 
of an executive or in a humble dwelling, 
with a bearing and a deportment which 
will serve him successfully and satisfac- 
torily to represent this company.” 


Compensation 


Mr. Lincoln then took up the question 
of compensation. 

“Why should not his interest center 
in his compensation?” he asked. “I do 
not believe—our board of directors does 
not believe—that compensation is a sec- 
ondary matter in anybody’s life, whether 
he be a doctor, a lawyer, a philanthrop- 
ist or a representative of life insurance. 
Who is it who is our employer? You 
say, ‘the company.’ But the company is 
our 26,000,000 individual policyholders, 
and it is to them we must look and to 
them we must give our best and most 
conscientious and able service whether 


in the home office or the field. To them 
we must 


make our response. So we 





A Wise Prophecy Made in 1913 


Late President J. R. Hegeman and Late I. J. Cohen, Manager 
Ordinary Department, Forecasted Then What Might 
Happen in Policy Loan Situation of This Country 


An amazingly prophetic vision of what 
might happen in the institution of life 
insurance through abuse of policy loans 
was made by President J. R. Hegeman 
and Manager of Ordinary Department I. 
J. Cohen (both of whom died some years 
ago), in a letter which they wrote to 
the field staff of the Metropolitan Life 
on September 2, 1913, discussing change 
of attitude in executive offices of life 
insurance in the matter of growing lib- 
erality in the matter of loans to policy- 
holders. 

In view of the present emergency sit- 
uation in life insurance the letter was 
resurrected and read to the Metropolitan 
field convention last week by President 
Ecker as an example of the wisdom and 
foresight of the two officers who signed 
the letter. It follows: 

Gentlemen: 

In the matter of loans to policyholders 
(policies assigned as collateral) a very 
perceptible change of attitude is appar- 
ent with officers of companies, super- 
visors of insurance and others who have 
the matter to deal with. 

With this in view we have deemed it 
not inappropriate to prepare you for 
possible future changes in this feature 
of the business. We do so, first, as mat- 
ter of information; second, that that 
portion of the agency staff who have un- 
wisely over-emphasized this matter may 
be gradually weaned away from consid- 
ering its use as a necessary, invariable 
canvassing argument. 

Need of Caution 

The feeling is not that the plan should 
be abolished, but that conditions and 
restrictions may be imposed to discour- 
age the widespread borrowing now in 
vogue and to keep the institution of Life 
insurance nearer its primal function of 
Protection to the Family, rather than 
as an instrument of banking and specu- 
lation. 

Thoughtful writers on the press, ob- 
servant of the trend of the times, have 
pointed out the faults that have devel- 
oped in the system as now in vogue, and 
the necessity of such amendment as will 
minimize its dangers. 

The National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners held in 1912 resolved to 
recommend to their various states that 
a law be enacted providing: (1) “that any 
loan made to the insured may be deferred 
for not exceeding sixty days after ap- 
plication is made, except a loan made to 
pay the premiums on the policy”; and 
(2) “that where a policy is surrendered 
for a cash value the company may defer 
payment for not more than sixty days 
after application.” 

The insurance commissioner of Massa- 
chusetts in his last report refers to the 
“need of a protective statute, and that if 
it is not enacted the day will come when 
some company and its policyholders will 
lament the fact that a check was not 
provided.” 

Companies Liberalize 

You are aware that a number of the 

companies have already incorporated 





in their policies a provision that pro- 
posed borrowers may be compelled to 
give notice beforehand—some 60 days— 
some (like the Metropolitan) 90; and 
that the law of New York goes to the 
extent of authorizing the companies to 
require six months’ notice. The reason 
for this is obvious. The savings banks 
of the country have always reserved to 
themselves the right of demanding no- 
tice beforehand of the proposed with- 
drawal of deposits. This, as everybody 
knows, is to guard against unexpected 
“runs”—for which they cannot be pre- 
pared, save by keeping on hand a vast 
amount. of idle, unproductive cash, and 
this would involve a needless loss to the 
great body of depositors. So with a 
life insurance company. It ought never 
to be in a position where a panic, a 
monetary stringency, or any other dis- 
turbing element would compel it to sac- 
rifice choice securities designed for per- 
manent, or long-time, investment, simply 
to meet the “run” of a body of borrow- 
ers not needing the money for warrant- 
able purposes. 

The present practice of the companies, 
as you know, is to respond to the bor- 
rower on demand—he gets his money 
when he asks for it; but if we discern 
the signs of the times, the feeling is 
growing that a halt, ere long, will have 
to be called. and such just and proper 
restrictions imposed as will avoid the 
danger-line. and yet not lose sight of the 
admitted advantages which the plan af- 
fords under reasonable and sensible reg- 
ulation. 

If the companies themselves do not 
adopt such practices as will eliminate the 
perils that are foreseen, it may be—ex- 
cent as to the policyholder who borrows 
only to maintain his insurance and needs 
it immediately—that the state will make 
mandatory that which is now optional 
as to the required notice. 

And this is why we are writing you 
this letter—to give vou some facts—to 
set vou thinking—and to prepare you for 
modifications of the existing practice. 





How Loans Increased 


It will doubtless surprise you to learn 
that out of the more than four thousand 
millions of dollars forming the combined 
assets of American life insurance com- 
panies, about 121%4%—one-eighth—is in 
the form of cash loans on assigned noli- 
cies. These loans have increased in 
twenty-one years from five millions to 
five hundred millions of dollars! 

This feature of the business was born 
of a commendable purpose thirty years 
ago—that purpose having been to pro- 
tect families against the loss of insurance 
where the insured was unable to pay the 
premium. It was then limited to 50% 
of the reserve. Afterward, years of keen 
competition between companies set in. 
Under the guise of so-called “liberality” 
the limit of loanable reserve was in- 


creased until finally the full 100%, in 
(Continued on Page 8) 





must exercise an unusual degree of re- 
sponsibility to that employer. In the 
American theory of life insurance which 
has been so successfully carried on in 
the United States and Canada the mat- 
ter of compensation is recognized by 
law, by common practice to be a legiti- 
mate factor in the conduct of the life 
insurance business.” 

The advertising of the Metropolitan 
Life is bringing a message every month 
which is sound and which produces pro- 





duction results. The gist of that mes- 
sage is “program.” It is aimed to make 
the American people think constantly of 
their life insurance and the type of pro- 
tection that is needed. ; 

“The public is getting more discrim- 
inating about life insurance,” Mr. Lin- 
coln said, “and so our field men must 
understand the details of the policies so 
that they will be able to discuss intelli- 
gently with any prospect with whom 
they are in contact.” 


“Prepared Sales Talks 
Necessary,”-H. E. North 


LEAD SURELY TO CLOSING SaALF 








Metropolitan Third Vice-President Give; 
Reasons Why “Canned Talks” Are Ff. 


fective; System vs. Hit or Miss 





To pooh-pooh prepared sales talks: to 
dismiss them with contempt or indiffer. 
ence as “canned” and to think that those 
who use them are eventually transformed 
into parrots or automatoms, is fallacioys 
and destructive reasoning in the mind 
of Henry E. North, vice-president of the 
Metropolitan Life. At the Metropol. 
tan’s field convention last week he point. 
ed out that no agent uses a brand new 
set of ideas with every prospect. “He 
keeps saying the same things over and 
over again,” was a comment. “Now, if 
we must say the same things constantly, 
why not organize them in the most ef- 
fective way. When you have taken that 
step you have an organized sales talk. 


Orderly Sale 


“The selling talk is best when we make 
the facts march along in an orderly way,” 
said Mr. North. “The sale has to have 
a logical line of march before it will 
move right. All of us have had the ex- 
perience of our early selling efforts 
being thrown off the line of march by 
the mildest of objections or interrup- 
tions, and getting all stirred up so we 
didn’t know where we were going. Pre- 
pared talks prevent this.” 

Just as prepared sales talks are neces- 
sary, so are definite systems of pros- 
pecting. 

“In building up a sales talk it should 
be remembered that the opening remarks 
must be made interesting. The need must 
be clearly shown and the details of the 
plan worked out clearly and simply. Vis- 
ual aids should be used. Allowance must 
be made for objections, and it must be 
shown how to handle such objections. 
And, most important of all, the talk must 
work steadily and surely to the close,” 
said Mr. North. 

In the days when people had lots of 
money some managers found all they had 
to do to get business was to work up 
to a high-pitched enthusiasm, make a lot 
of noise, hip-hip-hoorah, a pat on the 
back and say “Go get it, boys.” That era 
has passed. On the other hand, peonle 
are more insurance conscious today than 
before because of what they have gone 
through the past three and a half years. 
So the applications are at hand to be 
signed if the agent will go after them 
systematically, intelligently and know his 
stuff. 


Summary 


Here are some of the reasons why Mr. 
North is a proponent of organized talks: 

They help a man to uncover his mar- 
ket. 

They make the interview definite. 

They provide a very definite story to 
each class of prospect, a definite need to 
serve, a definite beginning, a definite mo- 
tivation, several definite confirmations. 

They provide a definite place to close 
the sale. They offer good closing facili- 
ties for the salesman. 

They conserve a salesman’s time, for 
there is nothing to do but get out when 
he is finished. 

They prevent visiting and casual pre 
sentations. 

They make more sales. 

They simplify training. 

They can be used by anybody will 
to concentrate and who has a reasona 
amount of intelligence. 

They tell the prospect all he 
know before buying. 

They take nothing for granted, as the 
agent cannot rely on intuition but to suc 
ceed must present his proposition i 4 
skilful and systematic way. 
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w. J. Barrett Manager 
Policyholders Bureau 


METROPOLITAN LIFE CHANGE 
New Manager Has Been Engaged in 
Engineering and Production Activi- 
ties of Bureau 
William J. Barrett has been appointed 
manager Of the Policyholders Service 

Bureau of the Metropolitan Life. 

Mr. Barrett is a graduate of the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, class 
of 16, where he got the degree of Bach- 
elor of Science in mechanical engineer- 
ing. He got an M. A. degree in eco- 


WILLIAM J. BARRETT 


nomics at the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration, Wharton School of 
Finance, University of Pennsylvania. 
Later he taught factory construction in 
Massachusetts Institution of Technology 
and merchandising at the Wharton 
School. He worked on sales and service 
in conjunction with engineering prod- 
ucts applied to power plants. During 
the World War he was on the technical 
staff of the Ordnance Department, U. 
S. Army. 

Since 1923 he has been a member of 
the Policyholders Service Bureau en- 
gaged in engineering and production ac- 
tivities. During the past five years he 
has been director of the service on man- 
ufactures in the bureau. 

The Metropolitan loaned Mr. Barrett 
to President Hoover’s emergency com- 
mittee for employment under its chair- 
man, Col. Arthur Woods; to President 
Hoover’s organization on unemployment 
relief, under the direction of Walter S. 
Gifford, president of American T. & T. 
Co.; and to the national Share-the-Work 
movement under the direction of Walter 
C. Teagle, president of the Standard Oil 
Co, New Jersey. 


e LAW PERSONNEL 
Metropolitan Life Has General Counsel, 
hree Assistant General Counsel 
and Nineteen Other Lawyers 
Harry Cole Bates in discussing the law 
division of the Metropolitan Life told the 
held managers last week the division has 
a general counsel, three assistant gen- 
eral counsel and nineteen other attor- 
neys, with legal and clerical assistants 
and staff. The bureau of licenses and 
taxes is part of the law division. Also 
under the jurisdiction of the general 
counsel are the claim division, investiga- 
tion division and the complaint bureau. 


: GAIN IN ORDINARY 
_ Excluding Group and Reinsurance the 
Sain in insurance in force in the Ordi- 
Lag? . (epartment of the Metropolitan 
‘le in 1932 was $113,000,000. 

















Swat the 


“Depressionist!” 


Some men are almost professional in 
their eagerness to excuse their own 
carelessness. 


The newest group consists of those who cry 


Remind them that their financial difficulties 





“depression!” when they are advised to 
protect their dependents by acquiring 


adequate life insurance. 


now are insignificant compared with 
those to which they are exposing their 


families. 
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8.34 Deaths Per 1,000 
Is New Mortality Low 


INDUSTRIAL LONGEVITY GAIN 





Dr. W. P. Shepard, Assistant Secretary, 
Tells Managers of Work of 


Welfare Division 





Dr. W. P. Shepard, assistant secretary 
of the Metropolitan Life, talking to the 
company’s field convention last week, 
discussed the welfare division of the 
company, saying that the death rates of 
policyholders have never been lower. In 
1932 a new minimum of 8.34 deaths per 
thousand of Industrial policyholders was 
reached. Since 1911 the death rate 
among the general population has de- 
clined 18%; among Industrial policy- 
holders of the Metropolitan 33.4%. 

Deaths from four causes upon which 
the company especially concentrated be- 
cause of their preventability show grati- 
fying decreases.- Since 1911 diphtheria 
deaths among the general population 
have decreased 75%; among Metropoli- 
tan policyholders, 34%. This means that 
nearly 4,000 child policyholders of the 
Metropolitan escaped death from diph- 
theria in the single year 1932 who would 
have died had the 1911 death rate con- 
tinued. In the same length of time 
deaths from childbirth have declined 15% 
more among policyholders than in the 
general population. Tuberculosis deaths 
among general population have declined 
57%; among Metropolitan Life policy- 
holders, 66%. For the first time auto- 
mobile fatalities among policyholders 
showed a marked reduction. 


Making a Mother Happy 


In discussing an incident in the every 
day life of the welfare division Dr. Shep- 
ard told of a letter which the company 
had received from an illiterate woman, 
lined with a pencil and painstakingly 
inscribed in broken, misspelled English. 
This mother said that her sixth child 
had been born crippled, with both feet 
turned around so that his toes were 
where his heels should be. In_ her 
country this sort of thing was considered 
a cross which mothers had to bear. It 
had never occurred to her that much 
could be done about it. One day an 
agent of the Metropolitan called, saw 
the child and told her he would send the 
nurse. The nurse arranged for entrance 
of the child to the orthopedic hospital. 
After several weeks he came home with 
his feet straight; no longer a cripple. 

During 1932 the total expenditures of 
the welfare division were reduced 4%; 
nursing costs were reduced 8%; average 
cost per visit was cut from 94 cents to 
91.3 cents. Ratio of expense to Indus- 
trial premium income has declined from 
1.72% to 189%. Territorial nursing su- 
pervisors have again been centralized in 
the home office. 


METROPOLITAN LEADERS 





Pacific Coast Division Won Out Last 
Year in Points; Vincent Sacardi 
Got Veterans’ Trophy 
On the point basis the Pacific Coast 
division of the Metropolitan Life ranked 
No. 1 last vear. The Atlantic Coast di- 
vision was second: the Southwest divi- 

sion third. 

Vincent Sacardi of Washington won 
the Veterans’ Trophy. James C. Kyle, 
Montreal, was leader in all around re- 
sults for office accounts. The Winne- 
mac, IIl., district—William Sax, manager 

led in average net gain per month per 
man, Ordinary placed business. The lead- 
ing agent, Ordinary placed business, was 
Samuel B Fuller, Hamilton, Can., 
$414.852. Among the managers D. G. C. 
Sinclair, New York, led in personal pro- 
duction—more than $500,000. In Group 
Capt. J. H. Tones, New York City, paid 
for $11,043,000; N. E. Perrin.. Washing- 
ton, D. C., for $8.583.000; G. W. Nichols, 
San Francisco, $7,000,000. The leader in 
accident and health among managers was 


James L. Kinsey, Van Nest, N. Y. 
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1,400 at Banquet Hear 
F. H. Ecker Reminisce 


GOT $4 A WEEK AT START 


Tells Managers Anecdotes of Real Es- 
tate and Other Activities; His Ex- 
perience with Dr. Parkhurst 


With the exception of some men who 
had retired from the service of the com- 
pany no outsiders were present at the 
annual banquet of the Metropolitan 
managers on Saturday night. It was 
strictly a family party. The only speak- 
ers were President Ecker and Vice- 
President Lincoln, and the talks were of 
a reminiscent nature, based on the fact 
that Mr. Ecker had seen half a century 
of service with the company. More than 
1,400 were in attendance. The veterans 
included James S. Roberts, a former of- 
ficer of the company who had been one 
of Mr. Ecker’s early bosses; F. O. Ayres, 
James Victor Barry and Dr. Thomas H. 
Willard. 

Mr. Ecker was a Brooklyn boy whose 
first work was in a law office. He got 
the job at the Metropolitan at an ad- 
vance of $1 a week over his former sal- 
ary which had been $3 a week. Mr. 
Lincoln picked up his career from the 
morning he took the ferry for Manhat- 
tan to enter upon his new duties, and he 
philosophised as to whether there could 
have come into young Ecker’s mind as 
he stood on the deck of the ferryboat 
the various wonders which the half cen- 
tury has seen. These had included the 
exchange of messages between the New 
York Times and Commander Byrd when 
the latter was on his North Pole trip; 
the flight of an aeroplane between sunup 
and sundown between the Pacific Coast 
and Long Island; the pleasure of sitting 
in one’s library and hearing talks from 
statesmen of foreign countries traveling 
thousands of miles through the ether. 
Mr. Lincoln thought that such visualiza- 
tion was impossible, but that the Metro- 
politan’s new recruit was more likely to 
have devoted his time gazing at the 
Brooklyn Bridge which had just been 
erected and was regarded as one of the 
wonders of the world. 


Had Assets of $2,000,000 

The Metropolitan was then at 32 Park 
Place, had only about $2,000,000 of as- 
sets and was only beginning to recover 
from the financial hardships of the ’70’s 
which had at one time threatened its 
extinction. Far from young Ecker’s 
mind, Mr. Lincoln said, was any thought 
either that he would some day head the 
institution for which he was going to 
work nor that the company would grow 
into the largest financial institution in 
the world. 

Mr. Ecker began his talk by saying 
that there was only one man in the room 
who was in the Metropolitan organiza- 
tion when he joined it. That was James 
S. Roberts, who retired some years ago 
as secretary of the company. Mr. Ecker 
told how much he had been impressed 
by the looks of the offices and the dig- 
nity of the officers. It was the late 
George H. Gaston who had given him 
the job which was not in the mail divi- 
sion as has been printed but was carry- 
ing lapse and life ledgers to different 
parts of the office. 

The Parkhurst Church 

Mr. Ecker told many anecdotes of 
President Knapp, of John R. Hegeman 
and of Haley Fiske. Many of his remi- 
niscences were about real estate trans- 
actions, probably the most striking be- 
ing his experiences with Dr. Parkhurst 
when the famous New York divine and 
social reformer was preacher of the 
church which eventually was torn down 
to make way for the Metropolitan’s an- 
nex at Twenty-fourth Street and Madi- 
son Avenue. Dr. Parkhurst did not want 
to have the church sold. Across the 
square from it were two of New York’s 
leading hotels, now cherished memories, 





Ecker Tells of Insurance Strength 


(Continued from Page 1) 


periods of the past was as dull and slow 
moving as in the present emergency; that 
supervisory restrictions on policy loans 
temporary 
emergency measure which is gradually 
being lifted; and that confidence in life 


and surrender values are a 


insurance is being reborn as is proved 
by the remarkable production record the 
Metropolitan is making this year. Also, 
about the Metropolitan, they learned that 
its cash position is impregnable, upon one 
day this year having been as high as 
$82,000,000; that the company on 1932 
cash basis had a yield of 4.91% on mean 
investment in city mortgages and 3.02% 
on farm mortgages and that on its total 
mortgages and real estate (exclusive of 
company occupied buildings) the yield last 
year was 444%. They learned also that 
the average yield last year on all invest- 
ments in stocks held at the end of the year 
was 4.67% and on all bonds and stocks so 
held 4.81%. Furthermore, that since Jan- 
uary 1, 1933, and down to the end of 
April, 1933, the company has invested 
$16,826,394 in bonds at an average yield 
of 4.73%. 
50 Years With Company 

The convention was given a lot of ad- 
ditional color by reason of the fact that 
it marked the fiftieth anniversary of 
President Ecker with the Metropolitan. 
In his three hour opening talk—and he 
frequently appeared during the conven- 
tion—there was no lack of vigor or force; 
nothing to indicate that the chief execu- 
tive had spent fifty busy years at the 
helm. It was a week which would have 
exhausted many stalwart persons, but 
Mr. Ecker wound up his reminiscent talk 
at the banquet Saturday night without 
evidence of fatigue. A truly remarkable 
performance in vigor and enthusiasm. 

In his opening talk Mr. Ecker gave 
the production figures for the first three 
months comparing them with the first 
three months of 1932. In the Ordinary 
department they were only 6.13% less 
than the first three months of 1932. 
Forty-two other companies wrote in the 
aggregate 33 1/3% less than the same 
months of the preceding year. 

“In March, a troubled month,” said 
Mr. Ecker, “we made an increase in Or- 


dinary of % of 1% compared with what 
we did a year ago.” 
Why Restrictions Were Made by States 

Mr. Ecker then discussed national, eco- 
nomic and insurance problems. He be- 
gan with the bank holiday. That such 
a holiday would eventually come the 
Metropolitan home office believed; but 
was surprised that it came so suddenly. 
The public had on deposit in the United 
States with banks between forty and 
fifty billions of dollars, and over night 
almost there developed an unusual de- 
mand for those deposits. As this nation 
does so large a part of its business on 
credit it was not long before’ the bank- 
ing situation became serious. This was 
inevitable in view of the fact that the 
country’s currency in circulation due to 
hoarding had increased from a little over 
5% billions at the end of January to 
something over 7% billions at the peak. 
Mr. Ecker traced the bank situation 
in its acute phases until it had _ finally 
reached the money center of the coun- 
try when the moratorium was declared. 
The public then began to turn to the life 
insurance companies for cash; started the 
run on the loan and surrender values, 
sometimes being told of those provisions 
in the policy by the banks which had made 
loans. “There was added to life insur- 
ance a function not intended or expected,” 
said Mr. Ecker. 

While the demands on the Metropoli- 
tan Life for withdrawal of funds was 
heavy “there never was a time then or 
thereafter,” said Mr. Ecker, “when there 
was any relief sought on behalf of this 
company.” 

Finally, the insurance commissioners of 
the United States acted and put on the 
supervisory restrictions. 

“Tt was not a question of helping a few 
companies,” said Mr. Ecker, “but of the 
whole institution of life insurance. An 
emergency existed. The states met it. 
They were resolved to protect the real 
function of life insurance which is in- 
surance of lives, furnishing an income and 
creation of estates.” 

Fear Psychology 

The next subject covered by Mr. Ecker 
had to do with the public’s confidence 
in life insurance which had been weak- 
ened somewhat by the course of events 
in the depression, editorial and news 
treatment of the life insurance phase of 





the Fifth and the Hoffman 
House. 

“When guests of those hotels arise in 
the morning and look into Madison 
Square it will do their souls good to see 


a spire reaching up towards the hea- 


Avenue 


vens,” was his comment. 
3ut Mr. Ecker convinced Dr. Park- 
hurst and his trustees that the church 


was surrounded by business; that it was 
being lost in the shadow of the Metro- 
politan Life Building; and that the other 
principal churches were moving uptown 
and it should join in the procession. 
Finally, his arguments triumphed. Dr. 
Parkhurst, by the way, is still living. 

In speaking of Haley Fiske, whose 
chief lieutenant he was for many years, 
Mr. Ecker said one had to be sure of 
his facts when presenting any proposi- 
tion to him. 

Became Manager of Real Estate Division 

Mr. Ecker’s early industry attracted 
the attention of the manager of the 
company’s real estate section and his 
first promotion was to be assistant to 
the manager. Though his early prefer- 
ence had been for accounting work, he 
thus definitely cast his lot with the in- 
vestment side of life insurance, and went 
rapidly on up the ladder. At 25 he was 
manager of the bond and mortgage di- 
vision; in 1906 he was made comptroller, 
and a year later, when the office of 
treasurer was created, he was the first 


incumbent, and took charge of all of the 
company’s investments. He was elected 
a director in 1909, and when, in 1919, 
Haley Fiske was elected president after 
the death of John Rogers Hegeman, Mr. 
Ecker was named to succeed Mr. Fiske 
in the vice-presidency. Mr. Fiske died 
in 1929, and Mr. Ecker was elected presi- 
dent on March 26 of that year. 

When, in 1906, Mr. Ecker, as treasurer, 
became the chief financial officer of the 
Metropolitan, it was a stock company 
with a few thousand employes. Now he 
is directing head of an organization of 
nearly 50,000 persons, which is active 
in forty-one of the forty-eight states 
and eight provinces of Canada and 
which affects the lives of every fifth 
man, woman and child in the two coun- 
tries. The partially Occupied six-story 
home office building in Park Place, at 
which he reported in 1883, has been suc- 
ceeded by two blocks of buildings front- 
ing on Madison Square, head office 
buildings in San Francisco and Ottawa, 
Canada, and a large printing plant in 
Long Island City. 

Although Mr. Ecker finds his time al- 
most wholly consumed by the demands 
of business, he nevertheless holds nu- 
merous commissions of civic and govern- 
mental responsibility. 

“I’ve always enjoyed intensely what- 
ever work I was doing,” is his only com- 
ment on his own career. 
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the situation by daily newspapers, anq 
loose talking about company investments 
and mortgages. 

“The thing most to be feared has been 
fear itself,” said Mr. Ecker. “The Preg. 
dent of the United States in his inaugu- 
ral address said wisely that the nation 
must get rid of fear. Fear breeds panic, 
Panic upsets our control and our bal. 
ance; it paves the way for absurdities” 

This situation might best be describeq 
by what may happen when a thickly pop- 
ulated building catches fire. If people 
lose their heads they rush madly towards 
exits, with the result that many are 
trampled upon and killed. If calm pre. 
vails the exits are reached in safety. Fear 
also extends to legislation so that it may 
be disturbed instead of constructive. 
Thus, we see attempted legislation which 
would do more harm than good; disturb- 
ing propositions, 

This led Mr. Ecker to discuss infla- 
tionary schemes in Washington. His talk 
on inflation which followed will be found 
elsewhere in this paper. 

Sanctity of Contracts 

From inflation Mr. Ecker turned to 
the situation in the agricultural states 
and discussed the Farm Holiday moye- 
ment. The size of this movement and 
its extent had been exaggerated; news 
treatment of it, misleading. Mr. Ecker 
was sure that the movement never had 
the support and has not now of the 
sound-thinking people of the rural states. 
He believed that the courts will continue 
to recognize the equity and property and 
other contractual rights of the mort- 
gagee. With considerable feeling Mr. 
Ecker discussed the attempts being made 
to scale debts and interest. He did not 
think any one class of the population 
should be given concessions denied to 
another class; that there should be no 
unfair discriminations. If any general 
scaling of interest or debts concessions 
are made to those who can pay as well 
as to the less fortunate, then that is 
neither constructive nor a help to them; 
nor a help to the nation. The Metro- 
politan has a sacred trust to protect. It 
is a trust imposed by 26,000,000 people. 
The company will do everything in its 
power to protect its trust—to conserve 
the rights of all those policyholders, one- 
fifth of the nation’s population. It will 
not be narrow minded about it, said Mr. 
Ecker; will look at these matters in the 
broad field of economics; will act sensi- 
bly, but it cannot comprehend how de- 
pression wili be lightened by depriving 
many people or institutions of contractu- 
al rights, slashing their income to re 
allocate it unfairly to other channels. In 
the long run no one has been helped; 
many have been harmed. 

Real Estate Mortgages 

In discussing the company’s real estate 
mortgage business Mr. Ecker said: 

“There are properties acquired through 
the means of mortgage foreclosures and 
there are mortgages as to which there 
are foreclosure proceedings pending. In 
connection with such pending proceed- 
ings one should understand the practice 
of the company which is to treat each 
situation on a case basis. Notwithstand- 
ing the commencement of proceedings, tt 
is the policy of the company to co-oper- 
ate with the borrower in all reasonable 
ways to encourage him to keep his prop- 
erty and work out his problems without 
consummating the foreclosure to the 
point where the company acquires title 
to the property. This process is con- 
stantly going on with cases which are 
nominally ‘in foreclosure:’ The tota 
amount of foreclosed property held om 
December 31, 1932—both city and farm 
properties, amounts to 2.15% of the com- 
pany’s total assets. 

“You will appreciate that the fore 
closure of a mortgage does not neces 
sarily mean loss to the company. What- 
ever may be the ratio of foreclosures 
to assets, the fact remains that the com- 
pany has acquired title to the real estate 
formerly covered by the mortgage, 2% 
such real estate constitutes its assets 
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a 
instead of the lien on the property as 
formerly represented by the mortgage. 
When acquiring such title, it is the com- 
pany’s practice to rehabilitate the prop- 
erty where necessary, and to manage it 
eficiently, to the end that the invest- 
ment shall continue to be income-pro- 
ducing. Our experience in other depres- 
sions has been that we have ultimately 
disposed of properties acquired under 
foreclosure without loss on such trans- 
actions in their entirety. 


Securities 


“So much for the situation with re- 
spect to real estate mortgages. As to 
securities, consisting of bonds and a rel- 
atively small amount of preferred stocks, 
these securities fall into a few well de- 
fned classifications. Government bonds, 
including federal bonds and the bonds 
of states and local subdivisions, afford 
no concern. Securities of public utility 
companies, such as gas and electric com- 
panies, hydro-electric nower companies, 
telephone and telegraph companies, and 
street railways, consist mainly in under- 
lying securities of operating companies. 
The amounts which are in default are 
relatively insignificant and are confined 
entirely to the street railway group, as 
to which the company’s holdings have 
been diminishing gradually for many 
years. Railroad securities have suffered 
during the depression, but the company’s 
holdings are largely underlying bonds 
which, even in default or reorganization, 
are bound to occupy a safe position in 
the corporate structure. As in the case 
of real estate mortgages, so in the case 
of railroad securities, it 1s not to be as- 
sumed that defaults or reorganizations 
spell loss of principal investment. In 
other periods of depression, notwith- 
standing defaults and receiverships, our 
ultimate experience has shown little act- 
val loss, taking the holdings in their 
entirety. In the present situation, as 
of December 31, 1932, all securities in 
default represent 1.16% of the company’s 
total assets. 

In considering the operations of a life 
insurance company in relation to the 
question of default in interest payments 
one should understand that the company 
functions on the basis of a rate of earn- 
ings on its investments conservatively 
assumed for the purpose of establishing 
proper premiums and that premiums are 
calculated on the basis of earnings of 3 
or 34%. The premium income of such 
a company further provides for all re- 
quirements in the way of expenses, re- 
serves, etc. The investments are calcu- 
lated to yield at least the rate of interest 
on which the premium caJculations are 
based. It follows, then, that if, as in 
the case of this company, the invest- 
ments made are on a basis to yield well 
above 5%, the required rate would still 
be realized even if one-third of all of 
the investments should cease paying the 
stipulated interest.” 


An Incident of 1893 


In discussing the gloom with which 
some people discuss the real estate situ- 
ation’ Mr. Ecker told of the frozen real 
estate situation of 1893 which was just 
as bad as today and he reminisced about 
some Brooklyn properties the company 
owned then for which there wrs no de- 
mand either for sale or rent. They were 
old style flats and pretty shabby. They 
contained much black walnut trimmings; 
and in an old flat nothing could be ding- 
ler. Mr. Ecker called painters; bright- 
ened everything up; put the bathrooms 
i modern decoration, emphasizing white 
i his color scheme. In a short time 
they were rented and later easily sold 
at a profit. 

Taking up the railroads Mr. Ecker 
briefly sketched how impossible it would 
be to get along without them and he 
felt that on long distance hauls it would 
be neither practical nor economical to 
‘upplant this transportation by busses. 
AS for coming from San Francisco to 


1932-1933 Yields of Metropolitan 


At the Metropolitan Life field convention last week President Ecker told the 


managers of company yields in 1932 and 
of the figures follow: 


Analysis of Bond and Stock Investments at the end of 1932: 


Bonds 
Steam R. R. Corporations......... ree 


Governments and Municipalities.......... 


Traction, Light and Power.............. 
Telephone and Telegraph 
Unclassified Miscellaneous ............. 


Average Yield. All bonds—4.82% 


Stocks 
a Se ee -— 
Traction, Light and 
Telephone and Telegraph 
Unclassified Miscellaneous .............. 
Average Yield—All stocks 


Average Yield—All bonds and stocks.. 


Averames for TSE 6. ccccsccseses 


Yield on Bond and Stock Investments made 


Governments and Municipal U. 5S........ 


Governments and Municipal Can...... sees 
Governments and Municipal British W. L 


ee err Re 


Traction, Light and Power..............- 


Telephone and Telegraph 
Miscellaneous ... 
Averages 


Amount Invested in Bonds and Stoc 


January-April ..........ce cece e eee eeeeeees 
ES eR rrr eet re 
Municipals, U. S 


Governments and Municipal, Can......... 
Seca Ce. He. THOM Ren occ scien se cucings viens 
Traction, Light and Power Bonds......... 
Telephone and Telegraph Bonds.......... 


also for three months of 1933. Summary 
Yield 
Book Value 1932 
scalpel tamteCre tea ake $093,276,332 4.827% 
Bere ree ee, 290,795,787 4.05 
Se pete oe 284,159,777 4.94 
site otha Romie 98,814,490 4.99 
LAE D 125,144,342 4.81 
(ach hwenombaieals $12,724,826 3.78% 
eREr a aenied 20,107,394 4.98 
ae Raecacmae un 280,005 5.32 
siaseiansistn bteralalonat 43,971,649 4.78 
alae 4.07% 
4.81% 
skies teeta Manet neat cel ave Moki aed ie 4.777% 
in 1932: Bonds Stocks 
Se ee ey eae 4.00% 
Re pee ere 4.83 
Lasralesiraeiie de cline 8 e-arote 5.19 
A aisha beac ene ec ealel ees 4.92 
ca Dataares haceaes 5.355 5.52% 
SC Pee TS eee 4.80 6.29 
a Rasta eere Siesta eins 5.01 5.89 
a6) we 640 6'6. 0600-0012 65.0 4.76% 5.90 
ks, 1933: 
wee $10,854,325 Average Yield 4.73% 
eee Y14, LUO Average Yield 5% 
Ore ere ee $7,022,290 at 4.55% 
skinhead ea gL SR 729,831 at 4.09 
LONE SAS oper e eAS 3,467,243 at 4.74 
ey ee ee ee 3,001,023 at 4.86 


191,875 at 8.09 


Miscellaneous Bonds ...... ceria er Sa ee CKEN salen eca ee chi Pa gs 2,414,100 at 5.00 
I I ici ooo orien ances nue dihoen vier wine aenmnbare 27,931 at 5.14 
Totals 
Bonds — $16,826,394 at 4.73% 
April .... 914,100 at 5.00% = ‘ 
Stocks—April .......:000 $27,931 at 5.14% 
Yield on mortgage loans and real estate, 1932 cash basis: 
Mean Investment Gross Return Net Yield Rate 
City MOTOAREE: ocx ciccccivaes $1,312,306,681 
Taxes, etc., advanced........ 1,452,356 
pS errs 1,313,759,037 $04,499,823 $64,499,823 4.91% 
Farm Mortgages ...<0620.00% 174,571,083 
Taxes, etc., advanced .......: 193,202 r 
"SOE TANUEE: vo scsienscvacs 174,764,885 5,284,709 5,284,709 3.02 
Total mortgages ......... 1,488,523,922 09,784,532 69,784,532 4.69 
City real estate...... 24,811,138 1,557,307 —9H,109 
Farm real estate..... 21,088,070 381,518 —247,773 
Real estate subject 
to redemption...... 9,490,613 154,992 —111,642 


Total real estate, excluding buildings occupied in whole or in part by company 
and excluding Long Island Housing projects: $55,389,821 on which the gross return 
was $2,093,817; and expenses and taxes were $3,387,341. 


The company’s total mortgages and 
which the gross return was $71,878,349; 
age rate, 4.44%. 


real estate amounts to $1,543,913,743, on 
the net yield $68,491,008, and the aver- 


The Long Island housing project represents a mean investment of $5,769,631 


which had a net yeild of $368,655. 


New York by automobile, “Did you ever 
try it?” he asked. “And would you have 
the time to make such a trip?” Airplanes 
will continue to grow in number, speed 
and service, but the time is a long way 
off before on long distances they could 
supplant the railroads. Railroads reflect 
business conditions of the times. When 
the country’s conditions improve, so will 
those of the railroads. At the present 
time they have the facilities to handle 
an increase of 20% of the business 
they are now doing without additional 
cost. That means that a 20% increase 
in gross will be reflected by a 20% in- 
crease in net. A 10% increase in load- 
ings will solve the financial difficulties 
of the railroads. Mr. Ecker gave other 
cheerful pictures of the railroads, and of 
constructive efforts being made in Wash- 
ington to aid them. 

During the course of his address Mr. 
Ecker made the prophecy that when the 
country passes out of the’ present crisis 
more life insutance than ever before will 
be written. 


BACK TO OLD-TIME SELLING 
“To the old and experienced insurance 
man the next decade offers the un- 
equaled thrill of going back home again, 
back home to insurance selling as we 
used to know it,” Hazen P. Aiken, su- 
perintendent of agents, Continental As- 
surance, told a company congress recently. 
“Not so many years ago it was neces- 
sary to sell life insurance, yes, not only 
sell a life insurance policy, but sell the 
basic idea of the institution of Life In- 
surance. Finally the buying public be- 
came so thoroughly sold that a condi- 
tion was created wherein the old and 
original type of salesmanship was un- 
necessary. The public basked peacefully 
along with the insurance agent in the 
confident belief that no legal reserve life 
insurance ccmpany could fail to carry 
out its contract, so the old time sales- 
man softened, grew careless and even- 
tually ignored entirely the fundamental 
principles of life insurance selling.” 


Metropolitan to Issue 
New Deferred Annuity 


DESCRIBED BY H. R. BASSFORD 





Greater Flexibility, Higher Death Bene- 
fits and More Favorable Options 
Are Features 





At the field managers convention of 
the Metropolitan Life last week H. R. 
Bassford, one of the company’s actua- 
ries, said the company will soon issue a 
new deferred annuity which will be 
called the Retirement Deferred Annuity. 
He described the new policy as follows: 

“Under this new contract annual or 
monthly premiums are paid to the an- 
niversary nearest Age 60 or 65, which- 
ever is selected as the retirement age, 
at which time the company commences 
to pay a monthly income for life. The 
fundamental principles of the contract 
are simple. After making provision for 
expenses the net premiums are accumu- 
lated at compound interest during the 
premium paying period and the reserve 
thus available is used to purchase an an- 
nuity at the retirement age. 

“In event of death prior to the retire- 
ment age, the reserve is paid as a death 
benefit, ths benefit thus increasing with 
duration. 

“Should the annuitant discontinue the 
payment of premiums at any time after 
one year, a cash surrender value is avail- 
able which is equal to the death benefit 
(minus a surrender charge in the early 
years). The annuitant may at this time 
elect to have this Cash Value applied 
to the purchase of an annuity for a re- 
duced amount, payable under the same 
conditions as if premiums were con- 
tinued. 

Optional Age 

“Although the contract will be written 
on the basis of a retirement age at 60 
or 65, the retirement annuity may, at 
the option of the annuitant, commence 
at any anniversary of the contract from 
Age 50 to Age 70. Where the elective 
age is prior to that for which the con- 
tract is written the amount of annuity 
will be for a reduced amount, and if 
subsequent to that age it will be for an 
increased amount. In the latter case 
the annuity may be further increased 
by the continuation of premium pay- 
ments up to the elective age. 

Optional Forms 

“The normal benefit provides for the 
payment of the annuity for 90 months 
certain and for life thereafter. In lieu 
thereof, the annuitant may elect any 
other form of annuity at net rates which 
the company offers—such as an annuity 
with guaranteed minimum return (con- 
tinuation benefit) a Joint and Survivor- 
ship Annuity, etc. 

“The new contract is participating and 
by its terms any dividends may be either 
taken in cash, applied to reduce the pre- 
miums, or may be applied to increase 
the benefits. 

“As in the case of Life and Endow- 
ment Insurance, the deferred annuity 
contracts may include a waiver of pre- 
mium total and permanent disability 
benefit subject to an extra premium. 
Medical examination is required if the 
disability benefit is applied for but not 
otherwise.” 


COLD CANVASS 

“Straight canvassing from house to 
house may not in the beginning be con- 
sidered agreeable work, but after the 
habit has been formed and results begin 
to show men grow to like it,” said Harry 
D. Wright, third vice-president of Met- 
ropolitan Life, and its Canadian chief, in 
talking to the Metropolitan Life field 
convention last week. “It is interesting 
work; brings agents into contact with 
new people. The law of average is 
bound to work, and sales are sure to fol- 
low calls.” 
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Ethical Practices Win 
Good Will, Says Taylor 


FRIENDLY RELATIONS GROW 





Competition Important, But Should Be 
Constructive and Based on Maxi- 
mum Policyholders Service 


The majority of problems which arise 
in the relations between life insurance 
companies grow out of some competitive 
situation, said Charles G. Taylor, Jr., 
third vice-president of the Metropolitan 
Life, in discussing the subject of insur- 
ance relations in his talk to the com- 
pany’s field convention in New York last 
week. He pleaded for the maintenance 
of the highest ethical standards in the 
conduct of the business. ; 

“Life insurance is a highly competi- 
tive business and I hope it remains so,” 
he said, “but only so long as the com- 
petition is constructive. It is construc- 
tive when it is based upon the maximum 
service to policyholders — destructive 
when it is directed toward condemnation 
of competitors. The former policy wins 
the friendship of our competitors—the 
latter earns and deserves their ill will. 

“I have had the privilege of observing, 
as an outsider as well as a member of 
the official family, the attitude of the 
business toward the Metropolitan. I 
know that it is one of utmost friendli- 
ness for the company earned by its 
sound policies. We should all highly 
prize this asset and accept as a chal- 
lenge the obligation to enhance it. This 
requires that we should constantly strive 
in our individual activities so to inter- 
pret company policy as to give no cause 
for misunderstanding by the humblest or 
highest representative of another com- 
pany. Misunderstandings between com- 
panies—retaliatory activities, often result 
from a misguided conception of zeal in 
the pursuit of our business. It is but 
natural that in the stress of daily com- 
petition some misunderstandings will 
arise. The home office is prepared to 
aid you in every possible way when you 
are the victim of unethical competition. 
We find, however, that in most instances 
such difficulties may be adjusted by a 
frank discussion with the other mana- 
gers or general agents involved. It is 
far more satisfactory when possible thus 
to prevent these misunderstandings from 
becoming company problems. Occasion- 
ally, it may be necessary for the home 
office to bring a situation to the atten- 
tion of an executive of another company. 
When that is necessary, it will be done 
upon presentation of facts to justify such 
action. This course, however, should be 
our last resort. 


Emergency Regulations 


“Observance of the supervisory emer- 
gency regulations now in effect furnish 
an illustration of the opportunities for 
misunderstandings between companies. 
The Metropolitan has not sought these 
regulations in its own behalf but has 
striven to observe the spirit as well as 
the letter of the regulations promulgated 
by the supervising officials of the several 
states. Differences may arise as to the 
treatment by different companies of 
what may seem to be the same case. 
You must remember that these regula- 
tions have to be interpreted in every 
case and the facts presented by the polli- 
cyholder may not always conform liter- 
ally to the rules set down. Different 
statements may be made to different 
companies by the same person. If we 
seem to be more liberal in a certain case 
than another company, do not make this 
a matter of unfavorable comparison 
against that company. The tables may 
be turned in another case. Rather try 
to have the policyholder understand that 
all companies are striving alike to serve 
the interests of policyholders within the 
scope of the regulations as they under- 
stand them. The emergency regulations 


A Wise Prophecy Made in 1913 


(Continued from Page 4) 


some cases, came to await the instant 
demand of the policyholder. 

This practice, thus voluntarily initiated 
by the companies but gradually and un- 
duly enlarged under the stress of rivalry, 
was afterward formulated into law at 
the instance of the New York Commit- 
tee of Investigation, so that since 1906 
it has been compulsory as against the 
companies, They have had no choice. 


The Reserves 


Five hundred millions of reserve, under 
this procedure, have passed from the cus- 
tody of the companies—where they 
helped form the great bulwark of pro- 
tection—to individual policyholders, in 
the hands of whem much of it has been 
needlessly frittered away. 

Were these loans used for the pur- 
pose originally designed—that is, to save 
policies from lapsing—to guard families 
against the loss of the only protection 
many of them have—or, as to endow- 
ments, to safeguard perhaps the only 
provision against old age—no criticism 
could obtain; but where money is bor- 
rowed with which to speculate—to put 
up on margin—to gratify some extrava- 
gance—to reloan at a higher rate of in- 
terest—to pay for an automobile—to lend 
to a friend—to risk in real estate and 
other ventures—it is time to ask if this 
feature has not been sadly prostituted 
and if it ought not to be speedily re- 
formed. 

The direful effect of its operation is 
seen in the assertion that but 6% to 
8% of all loans made are paid back by 
the borrower. 

And the mischief which the abuse of 
the plan has wrought affects every in- 
terest embraced by insurance. It robs 
the agent of a vast amount of business, 
depleting his income, making his prog- 
ress all the more difficult, and subjecting 
him to the wiles of the “twister,” who 
is not slow in showing the borrower that 
he is paying the full premium on a mort- 
gaged policy, besides the interest on his 
loans, and can save money by beginning 
all over in his company. 


Effect on Companies 


\s to the companies as a body, it wipes 
off millions upon millions of insurance 
from their books that cost hard money 
to obtain, and the value of which ought 
not thus be lost. Consider that out of 
three billions three hundred millions of 
insurance written by all companies last 
vear, the actual increase in total amount 
in force was but one billion one hundred 
millions. Allow for claims and surren- 


dered policies (the figures for which are 
not immediately available), and some idea 
may be gleaned of the prodigious waste 
to which the business is subjected, and 
to this waste it must be admitted these 
mortgaged and forfeited policies, these 
unredeemed pledges, very largely con- 
tribute. 

Further, it degrades the estimate that 
every insured man should have of his 
insurance—that it ought, as before said, 
to be a bulwark of protection for the 
family and the home and not a plaything 
for speculation. 

3ut far more serious than any of the 
above is the moral question involved— 
the cruelty which the abuse of this sys- 
tem inflicts upon innocent wives and 
children who find themselves at the death 
of the bread-winner without the protec- 
tion they were promised; their policies 
so reduced by loan-indebtedness as to 
leave but a mere margin of value; the 
husband and father having failed to free 
the policy from the incumbrance he has 
created. Instead of borrowing from the 
company he had, to all intents and pur- 
poses, borrowed from the beneficiaries— 
from his own wife and children—and 
then failed to “make good.” 

We have referred to the fault of many 
agents in over-emphasizing this loan fea- 
ture. They employ all their faculties in 
getting mien into the company and im- 
mediately tell them how they can get 
out. Thus they unwittingly destroy their 
own work. The true plan is to make no 
reference to it, whatever, in canvassing, 
and never overload a policyholder by 
forcing upon him insurance to be paid 
for by a loan on his present policy. 
Should the prospect say that some other 
agent has told him of the great value 
of a certain loaning feature in his com- 
pany, tell him the Metropolitan has the 
same. But try and keep it where it was 
designed to be—as an exception and not 
as a rule. If a present policyholder ap- 
plies to you for a loan, caution him 
against the unwisdom of mortgaging his 
policy, and persuade him to avoid it if 
he possibly can. But, if compelled to 
borrow, try to limit it to the actual 
needs of his premium payment, and urge 
him to clear the incumbrance at the 
earliest moment, even if he have to do it 
by instalments. 

The Metropolitan has _ heretofore 
charged 5% interest on these loans, but 
from and after January 1, 1914, in com- 
mon with most of the companies, on all 
policies thereafter issued, it purposes to 
reserve the right to charge the legal 
rate, viz.,6%. Measured by assets, four- 





should not be permitted to become a 
matter of competition. 

“It was never more important than it 
is today for every one in the business 
to fully appreciate our individual respon- 
sibility for maintaining good relations 
between companies.” 

Insurance Departments 


In discussing State Insurance Depart- 
ments Mr. Taylor said: ' 

“The expansion of the scope of insur- 
ance supervision has brought an increas- 
ing number of questions to be settled 
between State Insurance Departments 
and companies. The multiplicity of laws 
is increasing. It is of the greatest 1m- 
portance to policyholders and field force 
that there be uniformity in the depart- 
mental regulations affecting the conduct 
of the business. The company must deal 
with forty-eight different insurance com- 
missioners and each Commissioner must 
settle questions affecting from fifty to 
one hundred or more companies in his 
particular state. Each state has its own 


laws, and in many instances its own 
peculiar problems. That we have attained 
the degree of uniformity prevailing 
throughout the United States and Can- 
ada is a tribute to the ability, common 
sense and fair dealing of the supervising 
officials and the good faith of the com- 
panies in endeavoring to comply with— 
not to avoid—the iaws of the respective 
states. For example, in a large number 
of states every policy form must be ap- 
proved by the commissioner. It is par- 
ticularly essential that these be uniform 
throughout the states. Imagine then the 
task of drafting policy forms which must 
comply with the laws of the various 
states and yet be uniform, and of secur- 
ing the approval of each insurance com- 
missioner of such forms. 

“The National Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners has been a power- 
ful force in the attainment of uniformity 
and comity between states. Yet, there 
remain many questions requiring con- 
stant and careful attention in a company 
transacting a nation-wide business.” 


Why Old Policyholders 
Are Best of Prospects 


V.-PRESIDENT WILLIAMS’ vigw 


Approach Easy, Agent Is Welcomed a; 
Friend, Eliminates Lost Motion and 
Continues Confidence 


Pacific Coast Manager and Third Vice. 
President Williams of the Metropolitan 
Life had this to say of old policyholders 
as prospects in a talk he made to the 
field division of the company here lay 
week: 

Selling to old policyholders largely 
eliminates the initial effort of selecting 
prospects and usually the agent has some 
intimate knowledge of their needs and 
affairs. 

_ It prevents the loss of time and energy 
in dealing with prospects who cannot 
pass, cannot pay, or cannot be sold, 

Interviews usually are gained more 
promptly than with new prospects. 

Confidence Maintained 

The policyholder already has conf- 
dence in the salesman, in the company, 
in the benefits of life insurance. Thus, 
sales resistance is largely overcome. 

Contracts sold to policyholders can be 
made to average larger and will persist 
better than those sold to new prospects, 

Prospects suggested by policyholders 
tend to fall into the same classification 
as the policyholders themselves, not only 
as to accessibility but also as to their 
ability to pass and to pay. 

In brief, there is no better source of 
new prospects than the present policy- 
holder. 7 

“But these facts only hold good if the 
policyholder has been given proper at- 
tention and his confidence maintained,” 
said Mr. Williams. “It is never safe to 
take any policyholder’s business for 
granted. The fact that he bought from 
you last year and the year before does 
not mean that his business is yours for- 
ever unless you serve him well.” 





fifths—80%—of all the companies in the 
country are on this rate, and one by one 
others are wisely adopting it. 

If it will serve in any appreciable de- 
gree to discourage and reduce reckless 
and speculative borrowing, it will be of 
real benefit to the insured. 

But the main remedy against the abuse 
we have referred to is in the intelligent 
co-operation of the company’s faithful 
field staff. We are quite confident that 
they will feel indebted for the facts and 
figures we have here given, and that they 
may be relied upon to join heartily with 
the officers in every movement for the 
betterment of policyholder, agent and 
company, and for the greater stability of 
the business to whose highest welfare 
we are all alike committed. 





SINGLE PREMIUM POLICIES _ 

In his talk to the Metropolitan Lile 
ficld convention last week Third Vice- 
President Samuel Milligan said that 
hereafter Single Premium policies, put 
chased by the proceeds from death 
claims, may not be written unless it cam 
be shown that the amount involved i 
the single premium is not required for 
the support of the beneficiary or het 
family. 





CHEER LEADER 
During the Metropolitan Life field 
convention last week District Managét 
Schmidt of Elmira, N. Y., called for filty 
cheers for President Ecker, and led the 
cheering. 





NO THEATER PARTY 
The Metropolitan Life managers for 
some years went to a theater party while 
in New York. This social feature 
the convention was discontinued sever 
years ago, 
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= INSURANCE as a means 


of protection, or of savings—yes, even as an investment— 


has never had so strong an appeal to the public as at the 


present moment. 


In this economic situation, the certainty of life insurance 
in its personal investment features stands out, particu- 
larly as a foundation on which to build home and family 


security—or for that matter business security. 


Men and women likewise have been taught that life in- 
surance can provide for their later years; that they can 
enjoy its benefits by means of a fixed monthly income 


for life. , 


With conditions as they are, the alert life underwriter 
will not permit his client to forget what past experience 
has taught; that a solid sense of financial independence 
comes from the knowledge of a well-considered insurance 


program for himself and his family. 








LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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N. Y. State Congress 
Meets At Albany Today 


SUPT. VAN SCHAICK A SPEAKER 





Many Headliners on Program; Davis, 
Coolidge, Giffin, Wilson, Davies, 
North, Myrick and Hull 





\ delegation of New York life insur- 
ance men left last night for Albany to 
attend the ninth annual sales congress 
of the New York State Life Underwrit- 
ers Association which is to be held to- 
day. Others were present at the business 
meeting of the association held yester- 
day 

Superintendent George S. Van Schaick 
is scheduled to make one of the address- 
es today. The sessions at the State Edu- 
cational Hall will start with Frank H. 
Davis, vice-president of the Penn Mu- 
tual, talking on “Keeping Step.” Robert 
B. Coolidge, newly appointed assistant 
superintendent of agencies for the Aetna 
Life, will discuss the interview. Meeting 
objections will be considered by James 
A. Giffin, assistant agency manager of 
the Phoenix Mutual. 

“Is the agent a business man?” is the 
question to be taken up by_G. Fay 
Davies of the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau. Henry E. North, vice- 
president of the Metropolitan, will dis- 
cuss “Our Job Today” and Eric Wilson, 
Penn Mutual agent, will repeat his ad- 
dress on “There Are No Strangers,” 
which has made quite a hit. 

Tulian S. Myrick, Mutual Life man- 
ager, will speak on “Organized Represen- 
tation” and Roger B. Hull, general coun- 
sel of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, will make his talk on 
“Getting Back Onto Main Street.” 


ACT A FARCE 





Provident Field Club’s Performance of 

“Second Childhood” Makes Hit in 

Company’s Auditorium , 

The Provident Field Club of the Prov- 
ident Mutual presented “Second Child- 
hood,” by Zellah Covington and Jules 
Simonson, at the company’s auditorium 
on May 5. The cast was well trained 
under Mrs. Sara F. T. Price, director of 
dramatics of the Zelosophic Society, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

“Second Childhood” was originally pre- 
sented as “Some Baby” some fifteen 
years ago. Since then it has been pro- 
duced many times by stock companies 
in the West and Middle West. Miss E. 
Norma Voelker gave a splendid perform- 
ance of Sylvia, as did Charles Rudrauff, 
Jr., and Cameron C. Rowe in their parts 
of the Professor and Phil. 





LINCOLN NATIONAL BILLBOARDS 





First Posters to Use “Coupon” Idea 
Drawing Number of Replies; 
Started This Month 
The Lincoln National Life began a 
billboard campaign this month, having 
posters pasted in several large metropoli- 
tan centers, the object being to concen- 

trate advertising in certain localities. 

The poster carries a picture of St. 
Gaudin’s statue of Lincoln in Chicago, 
and has an offer of a reproduction of the 
picture to anyone who cares to send for 
it. This is believed to be the first time 
that an outdoor billboard has worked 
in a “coupon” idea of getting leads, and 
a good number of replies have been re- 
ce ived 

In the cities where the posting took 
place the campaign was started by joint 
meetings between the advertising com- 
panies and the Lincoln National agencies. 


COL. OLD AGE PENSION LAW 

The old age pension law, signed by 
Governor Johnson, Colorado, will not 
become effective until July 25 because 
the legislature did not incorporate with- 
in it the “emergency clause.” Due to 
that omission the law is not effective 
until three months elapse from the date 
of signing 








man 


94 Fulton Street 





STATE AGENCY 
WANTED FOR N. J. 


An experienced, well seasoned insurance 
man, highly regarded in New Jersey, is con- 
fident that he can build up a profitable life 
insurance agency in that state. 
make headquarters in Newark. 


He is anxious to represent a company 
not heretofore licensed in New Jersey but 
which may now be planning to enter the 
state. Preferably a company writing both 
ordinary and group insurance. 


lf interested in making a tieup with this 
Address Box 1223 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


Would 


New York City 

















BERKSHIRE PHILA. MEETING 

The Plummer & Montgomery Agency 
of the Berkshire Life in Philadelphia 
held a one day sales congress last week, 
with Vice-President Harrison L. Am- 
ber, Manager of Agencies Lewis B. Hen- 
dershot and Medical Director Frank 
Harnden on the program. General 
Agents Everett H. Plummer and J. Ren- 
wick Montgomery spoke, and the ses- 
sions were presided over by Edwin H. 
Henrie and J. Louis Dennery, leading 
producers of the agency. Associate 
Manager Joseph G. Crosby was also on 
the program. 


SACKERMAN & LEWIS GAIN 

The Sackerman & Lewis agency of the 
Massachusetts Mutual in Brooklyn paid 
for $400,000 in April, bringing the total 
for the year to $1,400,000, a gain of 30% 


over last year. 





“FOUR WALLS” CAMPAIGN 
A “Four Walls of Protection” cam- 
paign of direct mail advertising is being 
staged by the Bankers Life of Iowa this 
month. The idea is that life insurance 
will build four walls of protection around 
a home. 
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TRIPLE INDEMNITY 
LIFE INSURANCE 


with 


Weekly Accident Disability 








One Contract for One Premium 


General Agency Contracts available at Cincinnati, Ohio; Columbus, Ohio; 
Toledo, Ohio; Erie, Penna.; Harrisburg, Penna.; Detroit, Michigan. 


Inquire 


UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
United Life Building 
Concord, New Hampshire 








Evans Sees No Reason 
For Any Apprehengio, 

LETTER ABOUT | RESTRICTIgy, 

Northwestern Mutual V.-P. Tell, Fie 


Men Some Critics Think More f 
Themselves Than of Beneficiatie; 





Percy H. Evans, vice-president and x 
tuary of the Northwestern Mutyal Lif 
has sent to the field force of that rani 
pany a letter about the supervisory ». 
strictions situation. In part he says: 7 


“It was not unnatural that Many po) 
icyholders who knew nothing of the . 
ter except the more or less fregueeee 
and often inaccurate statements jn ri 
daily press should have been disturhes 
by what must have looked to them like 
life insurance situation similar to the 
breakdown of the banking system wit 
numerous liquidations and _ losses ‘ 
such situation exists or has existed 
the life insurance system, Honestly an; 
efficiently managed life insurance cop 
panies are the safest financial institution: 
in the world, stronger and safer thiaheen 
many governments. The prompt actior 
of state legislatures and insurance ¢e 
partments during the bank holidays tak 
en before any real crisis could Gite 
made these institutions stronger. thy: 
ever by protecting their cash resource 
against a raid by hoarders and speculs- 
tors in human grief, and the consequene 
of hysteria. ae 
“During the so-calle or gency perio! 
called emergency peri 








as declared by the various legislature 
there was of course considerable incor- 
venience to persons whose immedix: 
need for life insurance cash was legit 
mate, but there has existed no reas 
for apprehension as to the safety of lif 
insurance funds or the prompt paymen’ 
of all death claims, endowments and aD 
nuities. Neither is there any reasonabl 
ground for criticizing any life insurane: 
company for obeying the laws enacte/ 
for the purposes herein explained in co 
operation with the Federal Governmen 
Remember also that many of the loude: 
mouthed critics of life insurance will k 
those who have given least thought t 
their beneficiaries, It is a very common 
trait of human nature to rationalize ou 
own failures by transferring the fault t 
other shoulders.” 





NEW ASSOCIATE GENERAL AGENT 





E. Randolph Harrison, Son of W. H. 

Harrison, V. P., Atlantic Life, Goes 

With State Mutual Here 

E. Randolph Harrison has been ap- 
pointed associate general agent of the 
State Mutual at 90 John Street. The 
agency was started in 1916 by Robert L 
Jones, treasurer of the National Ass0- 
ciation of Life Underwriters. 

Mr. Harrison, who is a son of William 
H. Harrison, vice-president of the At 
lantic Life, is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, and after leaving col- 
lege went through the home office trait- 
ing school of the Phoenix Mutual Life 
From that company he went with the 
Fraser Agency of the Connecticut Mv 
tual. He attended the New York Uni- 
versity life insurance school in 1923. He 
left life insurance to go into Wall Street 
for two years after which he was mate 
general agent of the Atlantic Life im 
Winston-Salem, N. C. He returned to 
the metropolis and in September, 19) 
went with the Gilbert V. Austin Agenc) 
of the Aetna Life in Brooklyn, and the 
following April was made assistant get 
eral agent. ‘ 

William H. Harrison, Jr., brother o 
E. Randolph Harrison, will be brokerage 
supervisor of the State Mutual Life ol 
fice at 90 John Street. He is a graduate 
of the class of 1928 of Yale, and also 0 
New York University life insurance 
school of 1931. For a year and a half 
he was an agent. Earlier in his caret 
he spent four years in Richmond as fe 
resentative of a well-known New York 
investment house. 
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Free Training Courses 
Found To Be On Wane 


OPERATING EXPENSE SESSION 





Nominal Charges Being Made For 
Tuition by Many Offices; Dis- 


cussion About Economies 


That in so far as operating expenses 

of life insurance companies are concerned 
the present business conditions must be 
regarded as normal and profits must be 
oredicated on that basis was the trend 
of thought which ran through the dis- 
cussions at the Friday session of the 
Life Insurance Research Bureau, at which 
Lawrence J. Doolin of the Bureau pre- 
jded. A wider interest in systems of 
fnancial control was evidenced. The 
whole plant, agency and executives, it 
was admitted, should be analyzed from 
top to bottom to determine the most 
practical ways of turning waste into 
profit. . . 

Agency overhead, basing it on the for- 
mula of total premium expense to pre- 
mium income per agency and in some 
instances turning these findings to task 
by budgeting agency expenses on past 
experience, was the leading question tak- 
en up by the executives, many advancing 
their own pet theories of agency financ- 
ing. The most definite plan was 
basing agency costs on no more than 
%% of the first year premium income 
from any particular agency, used by one 
company. 

Controlling Problem 


With agency expenses under scrutiny 
the agency home office executive is able 
to control the problem of how much 
should be allowed or invested in agencies. 
When the situation becomes too costly. 
the agency executive has the figures and 
can convince the general agent or man- 
ager that a balance must be struck even 
if he, the general agent or manager, must 
go out and produce on a personal basis. 
It was generally agreed that the financial 
supervision of agencies has become an 
important development in agency man- 
agement from the home office point of 
view. ¥ 
A company actuary present, represent- 
ng a small, preferred risk company, 
urged that efforts be made to get quality 
business in larger units which would re- 
sult in higher mortality savings and ex- 
cess interest earnings, with relatively 
larger commissions for the agents, every- 
one benefiting by such a procedure. _ 


Training Courses 


Free training courses, so long a frill 
of competition among companies building 
vast agency organizations, are noticeably 
o the wane. An executive of one of 
the successful agency plants said that 
charges are being made for training 
courses with the understanding that this 
charge will be written off as soon as the 
agent begins to produce satisfactorily. 
Those who take the training course and 
top out before actually becoming pro- 
ducers must bear the expense. This is 
an economy worth considering, he said. 
One company charges a contract fee of 
$ which only the new agent must 
pay. This covers stationery. business 
cards and other supplies, usually wasted 
when not charged to the new man. 
Primal economies were discussed and 
“ere was general agreement that com- 
panies should withdraw from states 
where their production does not warrant 
continuance to avoid fixed costs such as 
Icenses, taxes, maintenance of offices, 
tte. Some companies are consolidating 
their collection offices. Some are re- 
oo, medical examiner fees based 
hears o policies. Others are having 
‘ epartmental committees set up at 
the home office for determining ways and 
Means of economizing. . : 





BROTHERS TAKE BINGHAMTON 
_ Thomas \. Wilson has been succeeded 
i seneral agent for the Massachusetts 
mal Life at Binghamton by his broth- 
', Marion O. and Donald O. Wilson. 


Sales Research Bureau Discusses 
Recruiting In Depression Era 


Manager Holcombe Sounds Note of Caution and Economy in 
Putting On New Men; Mistakes To Be Avoided; 


Business at 1918 Level of Production 


Life insurance agency activities must 
be adjusted to the new market. .The 
expanding market of the decade of the 
20’s has begun to contract, new business 
has declined and first year lapses in- 
creased. Agency overhead is the first 
victim of the major operation to be per- 
formed on the life insurance set-up. 

These and other vital problems were 
discussed at the spring meeting of the 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
last week, the large attendance of mid- 
dle western company representatives giv- 
ing the ballroom the appearance of the 
widely attended fall meeting. John 
Marshall Holcombe, Jr., manager of 
the Bureau, directed the discussion, 
ably covering the high points of 
the distressing conditions in which life 
insurance finds itself today, and suggest- 
ing not a sedative form of relief but 
adjustments that had more the charac- 
ter of amputations than homeopathic 
treatment. 

“In many companies,” Mr. Holcombe 
said, “there was in 1929 a well-balanced 
cost of doing business, but decreased pre- 
mium income is forcing a change in their 
agency structure today. In short, our 
overhead has borne certain relations to 
income. Now that income is falling off 
and likely to remain at lower levels for 
some years, agency overhead must be 
adjusted to it.” 

Economy in Recruiting 

Replacements and replenishments of 
agency staffs to counteract the “wear- 
ing-out” process must continue but the 
vital problem today is to find more eco- 
nomical means of inducting new men 
into the life insurance business. Re- 
cruiting new men indiscriminately, spend- 
ing less per man in an effort to make 
him succeed, but hoping that out of this 
large scale of hiring and firing will come 
a sufficient number who will succeed to 


justify the process, were methods frowned 
upon by agency executives in attendance. 

“As we look back at the sales opera- 
tions and results in the decade ending 
1930, it is clear that we did many things 
without counting cost, knowing the rea- 
son or measuring the results,” said Mr. 
Holcombe, summarizing the discussion. 
“We had no time for analysis; our 
watchword was action. Today we are all 
in a questioning mood and out of such 
an attitude has come the realization that 
even in the last decade we were operat- 
ing on certain principles which served us 
then and will serve us now.” 

It was agreed that the wearing-out 
process of agency staffs, a sort of 
anaemia, must submit to a transfusion of 
new blood. It has been shown by care- 
fully kept statistics that new agents are 
doing better than old, with heavy losses 
especially noted among the latter group. 
New men must be had in an appropri- 
ate number at an appropriate cost. It 
was indicated that a condition similar to 
the shake-up following the Armstrong 
Investigation in 1905 might prevail now. 
Weeding out of agents who did things 
in a way that wouldn’t work was the 
procedure in those days. It is fairly cer- 
tain that it will be some time before 
there is any return to the volume of 
1929. The life insurance business is at 
the 1918 level of production. Studies of 
the bureau revealed that in. 1927, a year 
before the first hundred billion of insur- 
ance in force was celebrated, the real 
downward trend in sales began, camou- 
flaged in 1929 by an abnormal buying 
mood of the public. Everyone was 
speaking of the second hundred billion 
by 1938, and today students of the busi- 
ness warn that the business may deflate 


itself until the new business will be even 
less than 1928. The economy of agency 
forces has been too slow to keep up with 
the deflation of business in some com- 
panies, and as a result their unit costs 
have been higher than would be sup- 
posed under the programs of economy 
they were practicing. 
The Favored New Agent 


The young man with little personal 
overhead, mostly single and too young 
to have acquired many dependents, will 
he favored. Financing will be on a very 
strict basis and the single man is better 
able to finance himself. 

The element of time in building agen- 
cies of splendid producers instead of the 
element of money alone to do the job 
in a shorter time, is the new trend ac- 
cording to the belief of one of the execu- 
tives. Money, either the company’s or 
the general agent’s, was oversupplied dur- 
ing the boom, and as is frequently the 
case, by substituting money for time, 
particularly the factor of managerial 
skill, great waste resulted during the de- 
pression. 

“In 1920 the general agent and man- 
ager spent money and kept few records,” 
concluded Mr. Holcombe. “If he was 
possessed of that elusive characteristic 
of being a good business man he made 
money. But today he is required to 
know his daily financial situation and 
he no longer thinks his agent is a profit 
to him just because he sells business. 
He finances men only on a basis which 
calls for record-breaking, checking re- 
sults and above all striking a regular 
balance between outgo and income.” 


The Agenda 


Some of the topics discussed at the 
conference were as follows: 

_Changing Agency Management Prin- 
ciples and Practices to Meet Changing 
Conditions. 


What are the changes in 
under which we now operate 
corresponding changes in 
method and practice? 

Which of these.changes are temporary only 
and which will require permanent changes in 
our plans and methods? 

What can an agency man do 
will aid him in building un a 
sound and_ well-balanced 
which he can direct his immediate efforts? 
_ How can an agency man achieve a. sat- 
isfactory compromise between the three-fold 
obiectives of volume, quality and cost? 

What fundamental principles have been es- 
tablished during the past ten years which 
are still holding true under present day con- 
ditions? ; 

Is it true that management (leadership in 
action) with all that it implies has become 
increasingly important and is rapidly ap- 
proaching the point where it outweighs size, 
method, momentum, or any of many other 
considerations in determining a company's 
success under present day conditions? . 

What type of agency man is apt to suc- 
ceed best under present and prospective con- 
ditions? 


the conditions 
which require 
company policy, 


now which 
_ thoroughly 
obiective toward 


John 


Summary by Marshall 


combe, Jr. 


How Can We Maintain the Production 
and Earnings of Experienced Agents at 
a Satisfactory Level? 

What are the factors which are causing 
reduced incomes to agents? What is their 
relative importance? 

What are the principal causes of the de- 
creased production from old agents? How 
much of such decrease is preventable? 

Can we hope to keep agents’ earnings 
somewhere near the 1929 level? How near? 
By what means? 

What is the relation of agents’ earnings 
to the question of pushing the sale of low 
rate policies? 

Are we justified in increasing advance ac- 
counts or otherwise subsidizing experienced 
agents in order to “maintain the organiza- 


Hol- 


tion”? Does such a plan assume that “con- 
ditions” will be much better before very 
long? 7 

What percent of experienced agents (in- 


ducted before 1930) have the ability to suc- 





H. G. Kenagy Discusses 
Time Control Methods 


MAJOR PART IN MANAGEMENT 


Many Agents Would Do Better If They 
Destroyed Old Prospect Lists and 
Tried Out New Paths 


Time control will play a major part in 
agency management in the recovery from 
the slump in life insurance sales, it was 
agreed among agency executives attend- 
ing the spring conference of the Life In- 
surance Sales Research Bureau. H. G. 
Kenagy led the discussion on how to 
maintain the production and earnings of 
experienced agents at a satisfactory level. 

That time control “is an incentive to 
consistent daily production and brings re- 
sults putting dollars in the agent’s pock- 
et was proved in one company report 
where one-half of its better agents kept 
time reports and showed increases in 
1931 of 4%, while the same number of 
leading agents ignored the time control 
method and showed an 11% decrease in 
the same year. This is a difference of 
15% in favor of time control. 

Time control is of value to the general 
agent and manager, it was pointed out, 
because it also gives dependable infor- 
mation which he can use upon which to 
base helpful recommendations for the 
improvement and advancement of his 
agents. 

New Fields to Cultivate 


Encouragement in the sale of salary- 
savings insurance as a stimulating factor 
is being tried by the executives of some 
of the leading companies. “Teach them 
to write franchises,” urged one execu- 
tive, “and have them destroy their old 
prospect lists and start on a new line so 
they can get out of the bad habits of the 
past and into new territories. It should 
be remembered that 90% of life insur- 
ance is sold by the agent because that 
agent needs money. Look for results 
with established agents, for they have 
the contacts that make for success in sal- 
ary-savings solicitations.” 

No agreement could be reached during 
the discussion that agents inducted since 
1930 have any more ability to succeed 
under present conditions than the older 
agents. Little evidence was available, as 
older agents have become extremely con- 
scious to the need for renovating their 
methods and are making real news by 
upsetting the proverb that “you can't 
teach an old dog new tricks.” 

Many methods of weeding out men 
who lack capacity have been tried, and 
one method favored was that agents not 
producing for 60 days are reported to the 
general agent who, unless production is 
evidenced in the next month, will retire 
these non-producers. 


ceed under present conditions? Do the fig 
ures for new agent production indicate that 
many old agents are just fair weather sailors 
and should be eliminated? 

What methods can be used to weed-out the 
men who lack capacity? 


What have time-control plans contributed 
to the problem? 
Do we need better sales tools, better pre- 


sentations, better sales plans? 

a , e 

What Should a Company’s New Or- 
ganization and Agency Development 
Program Be? 

Should a company open new agencies today? 
Under what circumstances? Where? 

Should any new organization be attempted 
in present agencies? 

Under what circumstances 
managers be encouraged to 
to personal production? 

Is more financing of 
less? Can agencies be 
financing? 

Can a better quality of agents be recruited 
today? 

How do the earnings of new agents today 
compare with new agent earnings in 1928 
and 1929? 

How does the quality of new agents’ busi 
ness compare with that of former years? 

Do training plans need to be revamped? 
Are present systems too expensive? What 
are the characteristics of a good training plan 


should agency 
give more time 


agents done, o1 
today without 


new 
built 


under present conditions? 
How Are Companies Saving Money? 
What records are being kept on Agency 


Department Costs? 
How are companies 
head paid to agencies? 


(Continued on Page 15) 


reducing the over- 
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Nominate F. J. Mulligan 
To Head Local Ass’n 


ELEVEN YEARS IN INSURANCE 





J. M. Fraser, Chairman of Executive 
Committee; E. J. Sisley, W. E. Diefen- 
dorf, W. A. Sullivan, Vice-Presidents 





Frank J. Mulligan, a dynamo, chairman 
of the executive committee of the Life 
Underwriters Association of New York 
City and assistant manager of the James 
Elton Bragg agency of the Guardian Life 
in the Woolworth Building, has been 





FRANK J. MULLIGAN 


nominated for the presidency of the New 
York Association. 

His father, Francis J. Mulligan, was a 
well known organist and teacher of mu- 
sic in this city for years and his mother 
was a member of a family whose ances- 
try dates back for generations in New 
England. 

In Financial District For Years 
After attending St. John’s College, 
Brooklyn, he started to work as an office 
boy in the hardware business. Finding 
that too tame he went into Wall Street 
in 1906 as a clerk and remained in the 
financial district for fifteen years, during 
the last three years of which he was 
head of Frank J. Mulligan & Associates. 
He handled financial publicity for Wall 
Street houses and acted otherwise as a 
consultant. In June, 1922, he went with 
L. A. Cerf, then general agent of the 
Mutual Benefit. After being out of the 
insurance business for about a year, hav- 
ing gone back to advertising, he went 
with the Aetna Life as manager of the 
Mowry & Reinmund office at 100 Wil- 
liam Street. In February, 1926, he joined 
the McNamara Agency of the Guardian 
and was a unit manager when he re- 
signed to become assistant manager of 
the Bragg agency. 

Mr. Mulligan has been a member of 
the Life Underwriters Association of 
New York City for eight years. With 
Fred McKenzie, then secretary, he 
worked out the idea of the monthly bul- 
letin of the association and was its edi- 
tor for three years. About four years 
ago he was elected a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee and became chairman 
of the institutional advertising committee. 
In 1931 he was elected third vice-presi- 
dent of the association and was made 
chairman of the membership committee. 
In 1932 he was made chairman of the 
executive committee. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mulligan have four sons 
and one daughter. Mr. Mulligan and his 
four sons are members of the Diocesan 
Choir, Brooklyn, which corresponds in 
musical importance to the Paulist Socie- 
ty, New York. 

J. M. Fraser Chairman of Executive 

Committee 

At the meeting of the nominating com- 

mittee of the Life Underwriters Associa- 


R. B. COOLIDGE’S TALK 





Tells New York Association That Service 
Approach Is One Which Most 
Moves Prospects Today 

The service approach is the proper one 
for selling today, the Life Underwriters 
Association of New York was told Tues- 
day night by Robert B. Coolidge, newly 
appointed assistant superintendent of 
agencies of the Aetna Life. 

Mr. Coolidge, until recently general 
agent at Cleveland for the company, said 
that at the present time no prospect is 
in the mood for straight selling. Even 
those with money need to be shown more 
than the fact that something would be 
nice to buy, this rule applying to all 
fields. Buyers are still holding back and 
do not buy unless they are shown that 
what they have is definitely less than 
what they should have. 

In the case of an automobile this could 
be accomplished by showing that repairs 
on an old car would make it cost as much 
to keep as buying a new car would cost. 
In life insurance selling the best way to 
accomplish this effect is to make a sur- 
vey of the prospect’s policies and show 
just how short the present coverage falls 
of doing what the insured wants it to 
do, said Mr. Coolidge. When a man is 
shown that in case of his death the in- 
come from his insurance and property 
will not be enough to let his family live 
where they are now living, that they will 
have to move to some poorer section of 
town, it makes insurance not just “more 
insurance” but a definite economic need. 





BURLESQUES ITSELF 





Clever Bulletin of Life Underwriters As- 
sociation of New York Distributed 
at Dinner Meeting Tuesday Night 

A clever burlesque of the Bulletin of 
the Life Underwriters Association of 
New York was distributed at the associa- 
tion’s ladies’ night dinner Tuesday. It 
bore the name “The Bull Item,” and was 
edited by Elles M. Derby, secretary of 
the association. 

The issue was filled with caricature 
“photographs,” barely recognizable, of 
some prominent members of the associa- 
tion, and there was satire in handling of 
the contents, including a news story 
based on the nomination of F. J. Mulli- 
gan as president. There was also a bur- 
lesque on the “Questions and Answers” 
feature which is written by Denis B. Ma- 
duro, counsel for the association. 





KENTUCKY REINSURANCE 

The Federal Union Life of Cincinnati 
has reinsured all of the ordinary life bus- 
iness of the Equitable Life & Casualty 
Insurance Co. of Louisville, in receiver- 
ship, under an agreement whereby it will 
take over all business in force and pay 
all death claims from time of assuming 
the liability, but did not take over liabil- 
ity for death claims prior to date of 
agreement. 





tion of New York City on Tuesday the’ 


following vice-presidents were nominat- 
ed: E. J. Sisley, Travelers; W. E. Dief- 
endorf, Mutual Life, and W. A. Sullivan, 
Metropolitan. L. A. Cerf, Jr., general 
agent of the Fidelity Mutual, was again 
named secretary and treasurer. 

John M. Fraser, general agent, Con- 
necticut Mutual, will be chairman of the 
executive committee. Other general 
agents on the executive committee are 
W. J. Dunsmore, Equitable Society ; Rus- 
sell Simons, Home Life; Lloyd Patter- 
son, Massachusetts Mutual; Harris Wof- 
ford, Prudential; Ralph G. Engelsman, 
Penn Mutual; Ben Hyde, Penn Mutual; 
S. S. Wolfson, Berkshire Life, and H. 
Arthur Schmidt, New England Mutual. 
The following field men are on the com- 
mittee: Glenn B. Dorr, Equitable So- 
ciety; Grant L. Hill, Northwestern Mu- 
tual; Edwin J. Allen, John Hancock; 
William McDaniels, Aetna; John H. 
Kull, Phoenix Mutual; Diederich H. 
Ward, Union Central; Arthur V. Young- 
man, Mutual Benefit; William S. Ver- 
planck, Mutual Life, and Lester Einstein, 
Equitable Society. 


Life Insurance Not A 
Short-Term Investment 


JEROME CLARK’S DINNER TALK 








New York Life Underwriters Hear Union 
Central Vice-President; Annual 


Ladies’ Night Affair 





that life insurance is 
im- 


The realization 
not a short-term investment is an 
portant one to make right now, Jerome 
Clark, vice-president of the Union Cen- 
tral Life, told the Life Underwriters As- 
sociation of New York at its dinner at 
the Hotel Astor Tuesday night. The 
occasion was the annual Ladies’ Night 
of the Association. 

Explaining the fallacy which has grown 
up about life insurance, Mr. Clark ex- 
plained: “Suppose I am fortunate enough 
to end up the month with $50 left over 
above my expenditures. Am I going to 
spend it? Or am I going to save it? 

“T certainly am not going to save this 
$50 so that the earnings from it will 
swell my current income. It isn’t much 
fun to do without spending $50 in order 
to have the pleasure of spending $2.50. 

“The savings bank book, the bond, the 
stock certificate, the mortgage, the life 
insurance policy or whatever I buy with 
my $50 is going into my safety deposit 
box. I shall turn the key on it, and 
that box will not be opened again until 
one of these contingencies for which I 
am saving money transpires. 

“And now we come to a most peculiar 
fallacy. For some unknown reason, most 
people are more concerned with what 
they put into their safety deposit boxes 
than what they take out of them. 

“What foolishness this is! 

“Suppose I want to take it out for 
some indefinite purpose within a year or 
two or three. Certainly it would be un- 
wise to buy a life insurance policy mere- 
ly to accomplish the safekeeping of my 
money for a short span. 

“If I am willing to concede that life 
insurance is not a short-term investment, 
I find that life insurance is able to solve 
an amazing number of the problems 
which will confront me.” 


Selling Plan for This Year 


Four points of a selling plan were 
given by Mr. Clark. These are, first, to 
have a “leader” in stock. The manager 
of a retail store knows that in order to 
sell one item it isn’t necessary to show 
everything in his shop. He selects one 
article which he believes carries the best 
sales appeal to his prospect and con- 
centrates on it. 

The second plank of the plan is a sales 
technique which is vivid and interesting, 
to support the leader. Third, the selling 
technique must make the leader tangible. 
Nowadays with so much competition 
from tangible things it is more difficult 
to sell an idea. The fourth point is to 
have an objective, to tie the leader up 
with a specific amount of insurance. This 
last, he said, helps sell units which are 
large enough to build a substantial busi- 
ness, and establish a limit to sales re- 
sistance. 

“What we do when we sell life insur- 
ance is to make a word picture of some 
of the fundamental and _ catastrophic 
changes in human life. During the past 
few years, however, the people of the 
United States have had a wonderful sales 
talk on the real benefits and security of 
life insurance. They have learned a les- 
son in their own experience. 

“Loss of earning power is no longer 
just a phrase to the head of a house- 
hold. It is something real and bitter— 
to be safeguarded against with security.” 





EXAMINE ALL ILLINOIS CO.’S 


Superintendent of Insurance Ernest 
Palmer of Illinois has had an examina- 
tion made by independent actuaries of 
all Illinois life insurance companies. In- 
formation thus obtained will be used by 
him in determining his future policy re- 
garding these companies. 


Crocker To Address 
H. O. Life Underwriter; 


CONVENTION STARTS ON May » 


Volstead Act Problems Will Be Dis. 
cussed by Richard Flynt, Union Cen. 
tral; H. R. Bassford on Aviation 


Walton L. Crocker, president, John 
Hancock, will speak at the luncheon of 
the Home Office Life Underwriters As. 
sociation, Hotel Statler, Boston, May p. 
23. The program follows: 


“Allocation of Functions in Underwriting De 
partment’’—George W. Cheney, Phoenix Mutual 
“Underwriting by Territories”—Charles V. Cor. 
nell, Penn Mutual.  “‘Habits”—Ray Murphy 
Equitable Society. ‘‘Women’’—W. 4 
kins, Mutual Life. “Aviation”—Horace R, Bass. 
ford, Metropolitan Life. : 

“Occupational Classification”—Robert J. Vane 
Metropolitan. “Brief Summary of Medical anj 
Actuarial Papers’’—Morris Pitler, Mutual Life 
“A Cross Section of Modern Life Underwriting” 
—John M, Laird, Connecticut General. “Prob. 
lems Resulting from Modification of Volstead 
Act”—Richard Flynt, Union Central. 


The Chairmen 
The chairmen of the sessions will be 
William F. Rohlffs, New York Life; Aus. 
tin Reiley, Mutual Life; Malcolm Adam, 
Penn Mutual, and William H. Dallas 
Aetna. 





More Power for Palmer 

The Illinois Senate on Thursday 
passed House Bill 507 providing a two 
years’ moratorium in the state on 
cash loans and dividends. The meas- 
ure, which was sponsored by the ad- 
ministration, was criticised by the op- 
position, which claimed it gave Com- 
missioner Palmer “dictatorial powers 
of a Mussolini.” 

The Senate refused to vote for an 
investigation as proposed with a com- 
mittee of five senators examining Il- 
linois companies, another victory for 
Palmer. 

Demurrér in Circuit Court asked 
that General Davis, receiver for the 
Illinois Life, not be allowed to fore- 
close the insurance company because 
of two fees collectible indicating that 
attempts are being made to liquidate 
the company. Judge Wilkerson still 
has contract under advisement, ac- 
cording to Davis in an interview on 
Thursday. 








EASTERN LIFE BANQUET 





Van Schaick To Be Among Guests at 

Affair Celebrating Sixth Anniversary 

of New York Company 

George S. Van Schaick, Superintendent 
of Insurance of New York, has accepted 
the invitation to attend the sixth ann- 
versary banquet of the Eastern Life of 
New York to be held May 18 at the 
Hotel Edison. Among other distinguished 
guests will be Lawrence Cathles, presi 
dent, North American Reassurance; Nel- 
son B. Hadley, chief examiner of life 
companies, New York Insurance Depart: 
ment; Col. Francis R. Stoddard, former 
Superintendent of Insurance of New 
York; Judge Jacob S. Strahl, former 
president, Eastern Life; former Con- 
gressman Meyer Jacobstein of Roches- 
ter, and Nelson Ruttenberg, counsel 0! 
the New York state beer control board. 

On the eve of his departure for a brie! 
vacation Governor Herbert H. Lehman 
sent a letter of greetings to Louis Lipsky. 
president of the Eastern Life, which wil 
be read at the dinner. 





ELECTED TO N. Y. LIFE BOARD 
Percy F. Straus, president of R. 
Macy & Co., was elected on Wednesday 
to the board of directors of the New 
York Life for the unexpired term of his 
brother, Jesse Isidor Straus, who has 
been appointed United States Ambass* 

dor to France. 





MAY TAKE OVER COMPANY 

The Union National Life, Dayton, 0: 
has asked the Ohio attorney general 1 
bring action to take it over. 
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toomis Talks Here of 
Washington Situation 


INFLATION A THREAT SO FAR 





odity Prices Slip There May Be 
‘ yee to Actual Inflation; Agri- 
culture On Way Up 





“We haven't any actual inflation as 
yet; the present step is only a threat of 
inflation,” James Lee Loomis, president 
of the Connecticut Mutual, told agents 
of the company from the New York dis- 
ict at a sales congress in the Hotel 

New Yorker last Friday. Explaining his 
point of view on the money situation, 
\fr. Loomis said that if the threat of 
inflation is sufficient to start a rise in 
commodity prices and keep those prices 
up President Roosevelt may not find it 
necessary to produce any actual infla- 
ion. On the other hand, if prices slip, 
sort to actual inflation will be had, 
which is within the powers that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has been granted, to sus- 
tain the new prices. 

People are afraid to buy on a lower- 
ing market, Mr. Loomis stated, pointing 
out that the conviction of higher prices 
jor the future is needed for buying in 
the present. 

Company’s Advice on Large Policies 

“Occasionally men with large policies 
write in to the home office to ask what 
t) do with their policies,” said Mr. 
Loomis. Invariably, the company’s ad- 
‘ice is to hold onto the insurance as 
more and not less will be the need of 
the coming day for life insurance pro- 
tection. Inflation pushes down purchas- 
ing power, and to grant the same pro- 
tection to an insu:ed’s family it 1s neces- 
sary to have a greater amount of money 
promised by policies. 

Of course, money will buy less when 
the adjustment is completed. This is 
true of any money that has been held 
salely, whether money in the bank, in 
insurance or in bonds. About the only 
way to hedge against the ills of infla- 
tion is to buy equities. That is, to put 
the money into some form of specula- 
tion, and many people have had enough 
{ speculation for a long time to come. 
The man with money has his choice of 
the two horns of the dilemma, but he 
can't escape. 

Furthermore, such speculation would 
have to be in the field of property, lh« 
pointed out, not debt. Foodstuifs, real 
estate, and to a certain extent equity 
stocks would perhaps keep money in- 
vested there from losing its purchasing 
power, but there is no guarantee ol 
safety. 

“There is the situation,” said Mr. 
Loomis. “It is not a theory, and there 
is no way to avoid it.” For full pro- 
tection it is necessary to keep all life 
insurance in force, and even increase it. 
When to Buy Annuities? When You 

Have the Money! 

As for annuities, some people had 
asked if now were not a poor time to 
buy annuities, due to the falling of the 
purchasing power the contracts would 
yield Mr. Loomis answered that with 
a bond aphorism, “The time to buy good 
bonds is when you have the money.” 
There is little buying power at the 
Moment, but there will be a consider- 
able increase in life insurance sales as 
soon as buying power begins to be re- 
stored, Mr. Loomis predicted. The pub- 
lic has been educated to life insurance, 
and is accustomed to buying more life 
msurance than in years past, for insur- 
ance is now a burden-bearer rather than 
just a shock absorber. 

Talking on the general picture of in- 
fation Mr. Loomis pointed out that an 
formous debt structure had been built 
Up more rapidly than earning power, and 
that the various movements at Washing- 
‘on now are being made to relieve that 
debt structure and to aid the debtor. 

Discussing insurance investments Mr. 
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oom's said: “If the public has any 








JAMES LEE LOOMIS 


doubt as to insurance security, inflation 
should eliminate that doubt.” 

Inflation is an aid to the debtor. It 
makes it easier for him to pay the in- 
terest. The best investment is some- 
one’s burden. As that burden is light- 
ened the receipt of interest is made more 
certain. 

Agriculture is on the way up, he said, 
and improvement in the Central West is 
bound to eventually spread eastward. Al- 
ready things are much better in the farm 
region, despite the occasional outbreaks 
there which he discounted as doomed to 
disappear with the rising prices of farm 
commodities. Already some of the farm- 
crs whose mortgages are held by the 
Connecticut Mutual and who refused to 
sell their products at low prices (there- 
fore being unable for a time to pay their 
mortgage interest), have started selling 
and are paying off their interest. 


HOW AGENT CAME BACK 





Million-Dollar Producer Who Had Slip- 
ped, Albert J. Kelly Tells Connect- 
icut Mutual Congress His Story 

How a million dollar a year producer 
fell into a slump which amounted to 
practical failure, came back and is now 
a successful producer again, by going 
back to the methods which gave him his 
first success, was told to the Connecticut 
Mutual Sales Congress last week by that 
agent, Albert J. Kelly of the Fraser 
Agency, New. York. 

Six years ago Mr. Kelly started as 
a producer for the New York Life. It 
was drilled into him that he should work 
many hours a day and study continuous- 
ly. His program was: Plan the day be- 
fore; make ten calls a day; have a 
monthly quota; get ten applications a 
month; work all the time. 

He had been a bond and stock salesman, 
and tried to start selling in Wall Street 
All his former customers turned him 
down, they didn’t want a green man to 
handle their life insurance. So he went 
out into the country and began selling 
to farmers. He worked hard at it, and 
in the first month sold eighteen policies. 
There were twenty-two the next month. 
In that year he wrote 120 policies for 
$540,000. Thus fortified he came into New 
York City, and in 1929 wrote over 
$1,000,000. 

After the market crash he found his 
business vanished. He waited for things 
to get better, but they didn’t. After a 
while he started checking up on himself. 
He was loafing, he says now. One or 
two hours in the field a week, most of 
the time in the office. When he did make 
a call he was very hit-or-miss about it. 
He joined the Fraser agency to get a 
new start and has gone back to his old 
strict rules. Now he is once again pro- 
ducing business. 





1. Sound, liquid financial 
condition based on years 
of conservative financial 
policy 


2. Complete line of policy 
contracts 





a. Participating 
b. Non-participating 


EF FF KE C TT VE ce. Guaranteed Premium 


Reduction with divi- 


EQUIPMENT dends after tenth year 


3. Organized sales presenta- 
tions on many policies 








4. Particularly strong equip- 
ment on life insurance as 
an investment 


5. Excellent correspondence 
course 


6. Schools of instruction in 
the field conducted by 


Home Office men 
7. Low ratio of rejection 
8. Non-medical 
9. Substandard service 
10. Low net cost 
11. Age limits—birth to 65 


12. Mail advertising — “‘To 
Pave the Way” 


Effective equipment counts for a lot in 


these days of keen competition for sales. 


Consider the above outstanding advan- 
tages to which — in keeping with NY NL’s 
reputation as a sound, progressive company 
that has the needs and interests of its 
fieldmen paramount — every NYNL field- 
man can fay claim as a part of his “effective 


equipment.” They do help make sales. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


©. J. ARNOLD, parsmext 


STRONG~- Minneapolis Minn. ~ LIBERAL 
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Hints 


for 


A cen ts} 


Finding centers of interest who will furnish prospects’ names is not a passive matter 
of getting names from people who have been contacted with some other purpose in 
mind. Centers of interest can not only be cultivated, but almost created. 

T. G. Murrell, Connecticut General manager in New York City, tells of a man who 
went into a strange city and during his first year sold $463,000 on the scratch-your- 
back method of creating centers of influence alone, $1,000,000 in all. He helped sell 
bunker oil for fourteen ships, four carloads of naphtha, got two lucrative C.P.A. 
accounts for a man, got a job for a contractor friend for the building of a store, 
another job for a contractor to build fifteen filling stations, sold a club member- 
ship and got patients for a dentist, all for asking “What do you sell?” In each 
case he created a center of influence. 

Mr. Murrell tells in the Connecticut General Bulletin how one such center was 
created. The agent went to a dentist and said, “Dr. Gilbert, why don’t you make 
more money? You're a good dentist, but you don’t know how to publicize yourself. 
[ will show you what I mean. I will get three customers for you, three patients 
you call them, within the next week.” 

The next afternoon he was playing golf with three men and told them, “I have 
been to a dentist and it has been a revelation to me. I thought dental work was 
very painful, but I find most of the pain comes from the heat of the drill. The 
dentist I went to has a water-cooled drill. In addition he had a cease-fire buzzer 
and put it in my hand. When it hurt too much I punched the button and that 
cut off the juice and the drill stopped.” 

One of the players said, “Where is that guy? I want to go and see him.” The 
agent wrote to all three players, telling them who the dentist was. They went to 
the dentist, and next time Dr. Gilbert saw the agent he thanked him and asked 
what he could do for the agent in return. 

“You can help me a lot,” answered the agent. “Sit down and get your book out. 
Anybody that pays the dentist must have money.” 


Influence Centers Can Be 


Created, Not Just Found 








A Juvenile Opener 

Here is an effective juvenile policy sales opening from Equiowa of the Equitable 
Life of Iowa: 

“Mr. Prospect, how would you like to go into partnership with your son? Every 
man wants some day to go into partnership with his son, doesn’t he? Suppose you 
start a life insurance partnership with him now. Suppose you enter into an agree- 
ment with him now to develop intelligent thrift habits so that some day he wil 
appreciate your having started him on the road to sensible money management. 
Thrift brings security and comfort and self-respect.” 

view in the shortest possible time, as 
each interview must take less than one 
hour. Don’t waste the lunch hour when 
you can spend it with a prospect. Plans 
must be made the night before and not 
deviated from. Never go to the office 
in the morning. Zone your prospects so 
as to lose no time in getting from pros- 


Pacifying Big Policyholders 


When big policyholders come into the 
office to demand information about the 
policy loan restrictions, it is a good 
chance to get well acquainted with them, 
according to A. G. Thach, general agent 
of the Mutual Benefit in Oklahoma. Mr. 


Thach wrote the Mutual Benefit Peli- pect to prospect. Find out as much as 
can, “You ask how we can turn the possible before seeing the prospect. Have 


a definite policy in mind and don’t switch 
to several others during the interview. 


Some One-Line Tips 


These “did you’s” are asked by 
Northwestern National News: 

Did you ever make a list of the 100 
wealthiest men in your community—rent 
a vacant window for a publicity display— 
set aside a month for a campaign of 
converting term insurance—reread your 
agency contract to see if you are really 
doing what you contracted with the com- 
pany to do—recruit a new agent and thus 


moratorium to our benefit. One direct 
benefit is that I am getting to know 
many of our large policyholders pretty 
well. They come up to the office to either 
inquire as to what’s what, or to raise a 
holler because they can’t get their 
money. 

“They usually leave in a good frame of 
mind, with a friendly attitude. I try to 
talk with them at least two hours, so I 
can get well acquainted with them, and 
also to let them blow off a lot of steam.” 


How to Make Ten Calls a Day 


the 





Making ten calls a day is a method quite 
sure to mean good production, but in 
order to make the ten calls certain things 
must be done, according to E. D. Ward 
of the Smith Agency, Connecticut Gen- 
eral. Among Mr. Ward's points are: 
Don’t wait in outer offices over fifteen 
minutes, Get the most out of the inter- 


years shows a remarkable achievement. 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 


THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
Policies Are Issued from Birth to Sixty-Five Years Next 
Birthday 
A comparative statement of the Company’s progress during the last ten 
by 141.9%; the admitted assets have shown a gain of 492.2%. 


reserves for the protection of policyholders have expanded by 545.6%; and the 
insurance in force has increased by 152.6%. 


OVER ONE HUNDRED AND FOUR MILLIONS IN FORCE 
A Policy for Every Purse and Purpose 





renew your own enthusiasm—ask your 
supervisor to tell you frankly your three 
gravest selling faults—carry one of your 
own personal policies as an aid in closing 
—try to sell your wife’s relations—grad- 
uate from a correspondence course in life 
insurance selling—sell the mayor of your 
city? 
















The premium income has increased 
The policy 














PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Jerome Clark Sees 
Country More Cheerful 


SWINGS THRU SOUTH AND WEST 





Says Excitement in Dixie Over Mount- 
ing Cotton Prices Was Akin to That 
Following Armistice 





Coming into New York City after a 
swing through the South and the Cen- 
tral West, Jerome Clark, vice-president 
of the Union Central Life of Cincinnati, 
told the C. B. Knight agency here that 
he had seen much to encourage him, 
much in fact that was encouraging the 
inhabitants of the different sections. 
Even New York, which he said had been 
the most pessimistic spot of all, showed 
a new spirit that was noticeable to vis- 
itors. 

With wheat and corn prices up the 
life blood of the Central West has be- 
gun to flow again. In the southern states 
the rise in the price of cotton has been 
the cause of an enthusiasm almost like 
that which followed the signing of the 
Armistice. 

Last year, said Mr. Clark, the better 
farms broke about even, the poorer 
farms lost money. This year with wheat 
at 75 cents a bushel instead of 25, there 
will be a profit for both classes. 

“There seems to be no dynamite in 
the farm bill now in Congress,” Mr. 
Clark told the agents. Most of the pow- 
ers are permissive rather than compul- 


sory for the President to use. Two 
measures ar2 of interest to insurance 
companies which have farm loans. The 


first creates a fund with which the gov- 
ernment is to assist the small farmer 
who is in danger of being foreclosed. 
He may apply to the Government and 
obtain relief through the Federal Land 
Bank. Insurance companies can turn in 
mortgages for bonds of the Federal Land 
3ank. To just what extent insurance 
companies will take advantage of this 
part of the act is hard to foretell, but 
some companies have gotten their rec- 
ords in order to be able to act should 
they so desire. 

Leans on small city homes may be 
taken care of later by another home 
mortgage bill. Large mortgages on of- 
fice buildings and big apartment houses 
will not be touched. 

The man in the street is not so upset 
about the insurance moratorium as many 
agents imagine, Mr. Clark said. The 
agent need no more be baffled by this 
objection than by many old standbys. 





AGE ano STABILITY 


continue to be the 
outstanding qualifications of 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE 
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GEIGER FORT WAYNE AGENT 


James R. Geiger has been 
branch manager at Fort W 
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The Modernized 
Systematic Savings 


Life Insurance 


Issued 


Policy 


Ages 1 Day to 60 Years 


+ + + 


The 


Bankers National 
Life Insurance Co. 


BANKERS NATIONAL LIFE BLDG. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Rate R. LouNssury Wu 


President 


Inquire about o 


LIAM J. Sipcer 


Supt. of Agencies 
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New and Attractive Agency Contract 























Omaha 


HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, In. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Kansas City 
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General Agent’s plan of interest. 


A letter will find out. 


111 North Broad Street 








OHIO—Akron, Canton, Cincinnati, 
Columbus, Lima, Toledo, 
and Youngstown. 


Established General Insurance Firms in these cities may find our new 


PHILADELPHIA LirE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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pipe Lines’ Pensions 
Placed With Equitable 


N OF RETIREMENT PROGRAM 


PLA 
Thirty Years of Operation Indus- 

a? Organizations Turn Pension 

Administration Over to Society 








The tendency of industrial organiza- 
tions to place their retirement programs 
0 the hands of insurance companies is 
sail illustrated by the action of three 
ase . . 
sipe lines companies. After operating 
version systems for thirty years, these 
rcanizations—the Southern Pipe Line 
Co, the Eureka Pipe Line Co., and the 
South West Pennsylvania Pipe Lines— 
have turned the administration of them 
over to the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society. Approximately 750 employes 
and present annuitants are affected by 
this action. 

In announcing the contracts with the 
Equitable, Allan T. Towl, president of 
each of the’ three companies, said: “Since 
{43 our companies have been providing 
oensions for our retired employes at no 
expense to them. The mounting costs 
{ these free pensions have reached the 
joint where revision of the plans is nec- 
essary in order to enable the companies 
to continue to provide such incomes in 
the future. 

On Contributing Basis 
“The plans underwritten by the Equi- 























table provide that the companies will pay 
for the pension credits in respect to 
service prior to January 1, 1933, but pen- 
sion credits after that date will be grant- 
ed only on a contributory basis. For 
every $1 of monthly pension provided at 
the age of 65 years by the contributions 
of an employe, the company will pro- 
vide $2 of monthly pension, thus mak- 
ing a total of $3 income for each $1 
purchased by the employe himself. 

“In deciding to place our plans on a 
contributory basis, we felt it desirable 
to select an insurance company as the 
investor of our and the employes’ re- 
serves. In this way our joint funds will 
be assured of 100% safety as to princi- 
pal and of a basic interest guarantee.” 

The Plan 

The companies’ plans provide for em- 
ployes to contribute from 2 to 4.4% of 
earnings, depending upon the age at en- 
try into the plan, which percentage re- 
mains constant throughout the employe’s 
service. While normal retirement is 
placed at the age of 65 years, an em- 
ploye may be retired, with the consent 
of his company, at any other age be- 
tween 55 and 65, in which event the 
amount of pension is mathematically ad- 
justed. The employe’s contributions are 
teturned to him or his beneficiary with 
compound interest if he leaves the serv- 
ie of the company or dies prior to re- 
urement. 





Research Bureau 


(Continued from Page 11) 


How is expense-mindedness secured in the 
company ? 

Are companies making agents bear part of 
their training costs? 

Ow are traveling expenses being reduced? 
Are companies withdrawing from inactive 
or non-productive states to reduce costs? 
How are companies effecting savings on 
medical fees? 
Summary by Lawrence J. Doolin. 
Relations with Policyholders. 
Are present conditions materially affecting 
€ volume of renewal premiums paid in cash? 
inna will happen when the moratorium is 
ited ? 

sefore the moratorium is lifted, should a 
company give all its policyholders some word 
a to the stability of life insurance, by mail 
or personal calls? 

hat can and should be done to equip 
Managers, agents, and cashiers to answer in- 
{Wiring policyholders? 

“ire policyholders a good or poor source 
of immediate new business? 

S this a good time to stress the quality 
of new business? 
. ré companies justified in declining to 
sue business of a type known to renew 
Poorly ? 7 


th 





G. C. Capen Celebrates 
Twentieth Anniversary 








GEORGE C. 


CAPEN 


George C. Capen, assistant superinten- 
dent of agencies for the Connecticut 
General, who completed twenty years’ 
service with the company last week, is 
quite a sportsman. In golf he is a mem- 
ber of the Hole-in-One Club; he has 
hunted and fished in many parts of the 
United States and Canada and_ has 
trophies to show for his expeditions. Mr. 
Capen has been assistant superintendent 
of agencies for about twelve years, hav- 
ing come to the company as a travelling 
auditor and agency assistant after be- 
ing graduated from Trinity College. He 
is a native of Hartford. and a member 
of the Hartford Golf Club, University 
Club, Bachelors’ Club, Sons of the Amer- 
ican Revolution and the Campfire Club 
of America. 





WILL TALK TO BANKERS 





Edward O. Stanley, Mutual Benefit, Will 
Discuss in Atlantic City “Life Insur- 
ance Policies as Bank Collateral” 

One of the principal sneakers at the 
thirtieth annual convention of the New 
Jersey Bankers’ Association, which will 
be held at the Hotel Ambassador, At- 
lantic City, from May 18 to 20 inclusive, 
will be Edward O. Stanley, counsel of 
the Mutual Benefit Life of Newark. His 
topic will be “Life Insurance Policies as 
Bank Collateral.” Mr. Stanley is prob- 
ably one of the most widely known at- 
torneys in the life insurance field and 
his topic is one with which he is thor- 
oughly familiar. 

Leslie G. McDouall, associate trust of- 
ficer of the Fidelity Union Trust, New- 
ark, and chairman of the life insurance 
committee of the trust division of the 
association, is chairman of the arrange- 
ment committee of the convention. 





DR. W. R. WARD ON AGENCY TRIP 

Dr. William R. Ward, medical director 
of the Mutual Benefit, spent part of 
last week at the Wheeling agency, 
meeting agents and examiners and in- 
terpreting Mutual Benefit practices in 
regard to medical selection. He is also 
visiting company’s agencies at Maysville, 
Ky., Lexington, Louisville, Nashville, 
Jackson, Miss., Birmingham, Anderson, 
S. C., Winston-Salem and Norfolk, re- 
turning to the home office about the mid- 
dle of the month. 





REINSTATEMENT RECORD 

Edward Lee, clerk of the Atlanta 
branch of the New York Life, reinstated 
ninety-eight cases for $180,500 in 
two months of this year, against sixty- 
eight for $117,400 for those months last 
year. Last year he reinstated a total of 
503 cases totaling $1,053,564. 

















“LIVING INSURANCE” 


Perhaps life insurance ought to be called “living insurance.” 
It assures a man an independent living for his later years, 


or a living for his family if he dies. 


In recent years the financial benefits of insurance to the 
living policyholder have gained increasing recognition. More 
people are buying life insurance primarily as a sound invest- 
ment. They are attracted by the staunch security and sta- 
bility of the well-managed life insurance companies, partic- 


ularly under the acid tests of the past few years. 


In 1932 the New York Life paid over $182,000,000 to 
living policyholders and $72,500,000 to the beneficiaries of 
those who died. 


The New York Life agent has a wide choice of policies from 
which to make recommendations for “living insurance” to 
fit the particular needs of his clients, including its Annuity 


Endowment which continues to gain in popularity. 


New York Life 


Insurance Company 
51 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


HOME OFFICE BUILDING 
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HEARD On The WAY 





What corresponds to ambulance chas- 
ing in casualty insurance is mé iking its 
appearance in life insurance. Recently 
the counsel of one of the large comp: nies 
said in a talk at a convention of the 
company : 

“We have no quarrel with attorneys 
presenting claims against the company 
on honestly disputed questions of law or 
fact. Unfortunately, in the past few 
years we are encountering in some cities 
the activities of unscrupulous attorneys 
and laymen, often operating under the 
name of adjustment bureaus who solicit 
employment for presentation of claims 
for cash values or death where no such 
employment is necessary, and the sole re- 
sult or effect is to impose on the policy- 
holders an unnecessary expense by way 
of fee, often a large percentage of the 
company’s payment.’ 





Ralph G. Engelsman, general agent of 





the Penn Mutual in Fifth Avenue, has 
prepared copy for a new book. It con- 
sists of sixteen Monday morning sales 
talks. 

About half of the Metropolitan Life 
managers were loci ated at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania last week during the field 
convention of the company here. The 


among other hotels, 
Fifth Avenue and 


rest were scattered 
some at the Gotham 
Fifty-fifth Street. 





Gerald A. Eubank, manager of the life 
division of Johnson & Higgins, said after 
a recent visit to financially stricken De- 
troit: “That town is going to come back 
strong.” 





At the convention of the Metropolitan 
Life last week it was stated that if all 
the officers of that company had worked 
without compensation of any sort in 1932 
it would mean a saving of only about 
one-seventh of 1% of the total income of 
that company last year. 


Uncle Francis 





PROVE DISABILITY TIME 

Claims of an insured that he was to- 
tally and permanently disabled on the 
date when three life and health policies 
issued by the Penn Mutual lapsed were 
proved false recently by the introduction 
of statements made by the insured in 
collecting for disability under other poli- 
cies. In these applications he had given 
the date of disability as later than the 
date at which the Penn Mutual policies 
lapsed. The policies had waiver of pre- 
mium clauses. The case was McCullogh 
vs. Penn Mutual Life, Circuit Court of 
Appeals, Ninth Circuit, 62 F. (2nd) 831. 


The case occurred in southern California. 


HACKENSACK APPOINTMENT 


Announcement has been made of the 
promotion of Frank La Bella, who has 
been an agent for the Metropolitan Life 
in the Orange, N. J., territory for the 
company, to assistant manager at the 
Hackensack office of the company. 





PELICAN CLUB ELECTION 
The Pelican Club of the Mutual Ben- 
efit, home office employes organization, 
held its annual meeting recently at 
ecg and elected C. P. Callaghan pres- 
ident. 














COMMANDER JOINS AGENCY 


Commander Raymond E. Corcoran, re- 
tired United States Navy officer, has 
joined the Mark S. Trueblood agency of 
the Union Central at Los Angeles. 





NEWARK SALES CONGRESS 

The Life Underwriters Association of 
Northern New Jersey will hold a sales 
congress at Newark the last of this 
month or the first of June, plans now 
being under way. The congress will be 
held in conjunction with the Seth Boy- 
den Business School of Newark, which 
aided in the congress last year. 





COALS TO NEWCASTLE 





Alexander Hamilton Institute to Use 
Union Central Booklet “Place in 
the Sun” For Own Selling 

The Union Central Life’s booklet “A 
Place in the Sun” is to be used by the 
sales force of the Alexander Hamilton 
poms which specializes in extension 

courses in business administration for 
men in executive positions and is well 
known for its magazine advertising. 

J. G. Jones, vice-president of the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute, requested a 
supply of the booklets for distribution 
among his sales force. “A Place in the 
Sun” is intended to sell the value of 
higher education. The institute will use 
the facts that sell the value of higher 
education to parents to sell specialized 
training to business men. 





AETNA-IZER CARRIES ADS 





Company’s Regional Meetings Used As 
Theme, Tying Up With Illustrations 
Used In National Magazines 

Made up to look like The Saturday 
Evening Post, the Life Aetna-Izer for 
May contains five full page ads, adapted 
by national advertisers at the request 
of the Aetna to show why Aetna agents 
should qualify for the regional conven- 
tions. The ads are not burlesques, one 
even carries a real coupon. However, 
the advertising messages, using the same 
illustrations as used in the national mag- 
azines, have the regional meeting as the 
theme. 





TAKE OLD LACKEY AGENCY 

Theodore M. Greén and Horace E. 
Combs are the new general agents for 
the Massachusetts Mutual Life at Okla- 
homa City, which was in the charge of 
George E. Lackey until he moved to De- 
troit for the company. A new agency 
has been opened in Tulsa with Richard 
\. Hittson in charge. Mr. Green was in 
business in Oklahoma City for fifteen 
years before joining the Massachusetts 
Mutual four years ago. He is treasurer 
of the local life underwriters associa- 
tion. Mr. Combs has been in the busi- 
ness six years, having previously been a 
trust officer, and is president of the Enid 
Life Underwriters Association. Richard 
A. Hittson was leading producer of the 
Oklahoma City agency last year. 








NEW FT. WAYNE GEN’L AGENT 


David H. Hostetter has been appointed 
general agent for the Home Lifé at Fort 
Wayne, Ind. Mr. Hostetter has been 
general agent at Peoria for the Mutual 
Trust Life of Ilhnois. He is a graduate 
of Wabash College, where -he was prom- 
inent in athletics and college activities. 
After graduation he taught school four 


years. He started in the insurance busi- 
ness in 1924 with the Mutual Benefit at 
Union City, Ind., and went to Fort 


Wayne later the same year as district 
agent for the Mutual Benefit. In 1930 
he went with the Mutual Trust Life. 





BONHAM WITH PACIFIC MUTUAL 

Earl T. Bonham has been appointed 
general agent for the Pacific Mutual Life 
in Indianapolis, where he has been man- 
ager for the Equitable Society. He suc- 
ceeds John E. Spiegel. 





PRINT HOUSTON’S STATEMENT 
The statement made by David F. 
Houston, president of the Mutual Life, 
before the Senate Committee on Finance 
has been printed by the company and 
sent out to its agents. © 


Annuities Grow Threefold 


Three times as much annuity business 
was written by the Connecticut Mutual 
the first quarter of this year as during 
the corresponding period last year. 
There has been a steady increase in this 
line for the past three years, attributed 
by the company to an increasing inter- 
est among the investing public in se- 
curity of income. 

















THE FORMULA 
of SUCCESS 


IFE INSURANCE can be explained in plain, everyday 
language. The facts can be simply stated. People need to 
be told about life insurance by one who knows life insurance 

and its adaptability. Salesmen of integrity, ability and courage 
who will work systematically and plainly state the facts of life 
insurance service will be Masters of their craft and successful, 


THE MUTUAL LIFE OF NEW YORK, with its long history of 
increasing success, offers opportunity. It writes Annuities and 
all standard forms of life insurance. Double Indemnity Benefits. 
It has many practices to broaden and expedite service for Field 
Representatives and for Policyholders. : 


Those contemplating engaging in life insurance field work as 
a career of broad service and personal achievement are invited 
to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of New York 


34 Nassau Street New York, N. Y. 


DAVID F. HOUSTON Vice-President 
President and 
Manager of Agencies 


May 12, 1933 



































SAFETY IN CROSSING 
“NO MAN'S LAND” 


Life insurance is helping many a man to get safely 
across the ''No Man's Land" between depression and 
prosperity. 


At a time when many trusted resources, tradi- 
tionally regarded as stable and secure, have 
proved unequal to the strain of a world depres- 
sion, life insurance has met fully and promptly 
every demand made upon it. 


The total amount paid by the Sun Life to policy- 
holders and beneficiaries since the Company was 
organized is more than $700,000,000. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CANADA 


Head Office: MONTREAL 
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Head Aetna Agencies in 
Cincinnati and ’Frisco 


COMPANY ANNOUNCES CHANGES 








T. P. McCormack Transferred from Chi- 
cago to Ohio City; Father To Be With 
Him; F. Crook Whatley Goes to Coast 





F. Crook Whatley, general agent Aetna 
Life, Cincinnati, has been transferred to 
San Francisco, following the resignation 
“f E. H. Lestock Gregory, who is ill. He 
is succeeded by T. P. McCormack, as- 
sistant general agent, Chicago. 

Mr. Whatley was educated in the Uni- 


McCORMACK 


te ig! 


versity of Alabama; began his business 
career with the Bradstreet Co., becom- 
ing manager at Birmingham and Mo- 
bile. He resigned to go into the gen- 
eral insurance business. Going to Pitts- 
burgh in 1918 he organized the Steel 
City Gas Coal Co., of which he was vice- 


president and general manager. In 1925 
he became associated with Wilmer M. 
Hammond, Aetna Life general agent, 


Los Angeles; became assistant general 
agent: and in 1931 was made Cincinnati 
general agent. He is a brother of S. T. 
Whatley, vice-president. 

Mr. McCormack began his career as an 
auto salesman. During the war he was 
a captain of infantry. In 1920 he joined 
the Reliance Life and in 1924 was made 
manager of the Kentucky and later of 
the Ohio department of the company. In 
1932 he became assistant general agent 
toS. T. Whatley at Chicago. His father 
is E. G. McCormack, until a year ago 
vice-president of the Reliance Life in 
charge of agencies. E. G. McCormack 
will become associated with the Cincin- 
nati agency of the Aetna Life. 


LIST OF BUYERS 

Insurance men were the chief pur- 
chasers of life insurance during April, 
according to the Lincoln National Life’s 
compilation. Physicians and surgeons 
were second, with brokers and commis- 
sion men, officials and managers of loan 
and real estate companies third. Other 
occupations paying for policies of $10,000 
and over include retail dealers. real es- 
tate agents, lawyers, judges and justices, 
automobile and accessory dealers, book- 
keepers, cashiers and accountants, poul- 
try raisers, dentists, wholesale dealers, 
Officials and inspectors, public service 
men, college professors, students, pro- 
Prietors, officials and managers of ele- 
vators and warehouses, lumber vard op- 
erators and owners of coal yards. 


MORE APPLICATIONS 
_ The number of fieldmen of the Amer- 
can Central Life who produced appli- 
Cations was 25% greater in April than 
in March of this year. 





WAR RISK TEST CASE 





Constitutionality of Federal Economy 
Act to Come Under Review in 
Indiana Court 

Permission to file a test case on a war 
insurance risk policy has been granted 
by Federal Judge Thomas W. Slick to 
Clarence Benadum, Muncie, Ind., attor- 
ney, in behalf of Marion Swingley of 
Gas City, Ind., against the United States, 
to test the constitutionality of the Fed- 
eral Economy Act. Attorney Benadum 
said he did not believe any other test 
case had been filed in the United States 
courts before. 

The complaint alleges that the Federal 
Economy Act denies a veteran “due proc- 
ess of law,” under Section 19 of the 
Veterans’ Act, as amended in 1924; that 
the act is ex post facto, and therefore 
unconstitutional. 

Considerable interest has been mani- 
fested in the litigation by local and state 
insurance experts, and it is believed that 
the particular section cited may be re- 
pealed by Congress in the near future. 





WAS POSTAL INSPECTOR 
Edward H. Small, once a Federal Pos- 
tal Inspector, has been made general 
agent for the Lincoln National at Seattle. 
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BIG DETROIT PRODUCTION 

The Detroit agency of the Mutual 
Benefit, despite the financial situation in 
that city, had the most noteworthy pro- 
duction of any of the company’s agen- 
cies during Financial Independence 
Week. A common purse for expense 
money was contributed to help agents 
whose assets were in closed banks. Meet- 
ings were held daily, with a different 
agent in charge cach day. The Mutual 
Benefit force as a whole had the best 
week since 1930, writing $7,757,537 on 
1,369 lives. Of this $1,111,000 was writ- 
ten in Detroit. 


STORY BY GEN. HARBORD 

The May issue of the Nylic Review of 
the New York Life carries a story by 
Major-General James G. Harbord, chair- 
man of the board of the Radio Corp. of 
America and late chief of staff of the 
A.E.F. General Harbord compares in- 
surance salesmen first with radio an- 
nouncers and then with soldiers. Gen- 
eral Harbord is a director of the New 
York Life. 


HALL MONTH NOW ON 
The annual Arthur F. Hall month cam- 
paign of the Lincoln National Life is 
now on. 
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| Stanley M. Weiland goes in 
| seriously for first places. 
| Years ago, in Scranton, 
| _he was Mr. Keffer’s first 
life policyholder. In 
1927 Mr. Keffer opened 
é new agency at 995 
Stan joined 
| him as his Number One 
AEtna-izer, and sold that agency's 
Stan stepped out in 
his youth — out of the Pennsylvania 
coal fields into the lumber business. 
He took time out in 1917, got 
through with his Army flying in 
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Character in a business organization is a composite 
of the characters associated with it. Therefore, this 
series of brief biographies — in easy installments — 


will reflect the spirit and personality of 
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1919, and established a paper 
business. 
surance, he sold his busi- 
ness in 1927 and joined 
Mr. 
York. Later, at 100 Wil- 
liam Street, he had charge 
of sales promotion work. 
He was active, at the same 

time, in discovering promising full- 
time men and turning them into 
full-fledged /Etna-izers. 
Brokerage Supervisor, he gives 
daily demonstrations of high calibre, 
high-speed service. ..  .” 
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Training and Selection Methods 
That Agencies Find Successful 


of 100 men put through in the two full 
years the method has been followed the 
course graduated 59 and there was a 


The meetings of the Life Managers’ 
Association of New York City, Inc., are 
developing an extremely valuable mass 
of information about methods and 
agency management experience. This is 
especially so since this organization 
adopted the practice of selecting definite 
subjects with free discussion from the 
floor in addition to one or two speakers 
on each theme. One of the most in- 
structive meetings of this association was 
held Thursday of last week at the Yale 
Club and the speakers were all particu- 
larly well qualified by reason of long ex- 
perience to discuss their subjects. E. W. 
Allen, president of the association, pre- 
sided. 

Training of agents and recruiting were 
the themes handled by the following 
speakers: William H. Beers, New Eng- 
land Mutual; Ralph G. Engelsman, Penn 
Mutual; K. A. Luther, Aetna Life; 
Chas. E. DeLong, Mutual Benefit; Clif- 
ford L. McMillen, Northwestern Mutual. 

There is a wide difference in methods 
followed by agencies for both training 
and recruiting, which run all the way 
from mass methods to a policy of hand- 
picking and individual training. Ralph 
Engelsman is an exponent of mass re- 
cruiting from which he says he gets best 
results whereas K. A. Luther is wholly 
converted to the hand-picked process. 
William H. Beers, who discussed train- 
ing, is widely known for his success in 
this work over a period of many years. 
He said the training course is a process 
of emphasis upon certain things and ob- 
jectives; there is a temptation to put too 
much rather than too little into training 
courses. His agency conducts four 
classes a year of three weeks each with 
a repetition of the course which he con- 
siders important. The course covers 
four main divisions (1) what life insur- 
ance is, (2) what it does, its functions, 
etc., (3) how it is sold, (4) establishing 
right habits. Mr. Beers emphasized the 
importance of the last. This goes into 
such subjects as time control, habit of 
proper appraisal of each case, definite 
attempts to close, daily program and 
planning the following day. 

Training and Selection Methods Differ 

It is important in Mr. Beers’ opinion 
to have able teachers and not to turn 
this work over to anyone in the office 
who happens to be available. He believes 
the future emphasis is on more training 
rather than less. The general agent must 
stand back of the course with endorse- 
ment and enthusiasm. He believes in 
small groups for training and new groups 
accepted must await the beginning of the 
next course. Mr. Beers said he is hard- 
boiled about picking recruits and also 
about letting them go after training if 
they do not measure up. 

Ralph Engelsman told in detail of the 
method used by his agency in both re- 
cruiting and training. Most of their new 
men are brought to the office through 
want ad advertising in a Sunday news- 
paper. The ad specifies married men 
with children who have insurance on 
their own lives. It is Mr. Engelsman’s 
belief that no man who does not carry 
life insurance can sell it to others. The 
ad is keyed with the name of one of 
the supervisors and a telephone number. 
When calls come in in answer they are 
all told to appear at the same time to 
see the man asked for. At this time the 
supervisor addresses them, is very frank 
in stating the proposition and a later 
appointment is made for those not 
weeded out by the first mass interview. 
At the second interview there is a “build 
up” of the general agent and the next 
step is a personal interview with Mr. 
Engelsman. Mr. Engelsman believes 
that mass recruiting gets better men and 
that they are less likely to drop out 

when they enter as a group. He believes 
also it makes training more efficient. His 
agency conducts four classes a year, 
three in the spring, one in the fall. Out 


mortality of 41. At the end of each year 
there were 13 left of the year’s group and 
of the whole number there are now 22 
left. These 22—some dating from the 
beginning and some covering but a short 
period of the two years—have paid for 
nearly $15,500,000. Mr. Engelsman fig- 
ured the cost was about 27c a $1,000. 

The method of selection followed by 
K. A. Luther is to hand-pick his men 
against a background of the ideal type 
of man he wants to train. He frankly 
tells them that only a few can live 
through the period of trial and error. He 
presents bluntly the adverse aspects as 
a challenge to their courage but he also 
shows the rewards. He believes that a 
successful life insurance man should al- 
ways be in training, should never stop 
learning, therefore he advocates a library 
in the agency. The best material he 
believes should be between the ages of 
28 to 35 or 40, preferably those who have 
had adverse experiences and who know 
something of life. The best sources that 
Mr. Luther has found of new men is 
through some executive of a corpora- 
tion who is in a position of control. 
Friends of his in such positions have 
sent him many excellent men. 


Reviving Old Agents 

A problem that is found in practically 
every agency today is the declining pro- 
duction of old agents. Charles E. DeLong 
in discussing methods for reviving these 
old agents sought the causes for the 
situation in the period since the World 
War. Before the war there was real 
selling of life insurance. War risk in- 
surance set the concept that $10,000 was 
the minimum of insurance for any man. 
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After the war the influence of inflation 
ran this up and the men entering the 
business then were trained on this in- 
flation basis. Another step was the re- 
writing of war risk business in regular 
companies which established the habit 
of replacement. Mr. DeLong had a sur- 
vey made of the work of the old and the 
new men of his agency and he found that 
the production per man among the old 
agents had declined markedly while the 
production of the new men was rising. 
In his opinion the situation reflects the 
mental attitude toward the business. New 
men who came into the business since 
1930 have been confronted with the situ- 








The Easiest Thing to Sell Today 
Is Wholesale Insurance 


The Company sold more wholesale insurance 
the first three months of 1933 than in any previous 


quarter. 


One Connecticut General man calls it 


“depression insurance,” because it calls for the 


minimum outlay. 


Wholesale insurance fills present needs ad- 
mirably and accumulates a large body of policy- 
holders to whom individual insurance and retire- 
ment annuities can be sold later. 


Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn. 





ation of tight money. They apparently 
have not been affected by the times be- 
cause their production has steadily in- 
creased. They have a different sales 
attitude. 
men as well as the new men to keep a 
daily record of their time and the re- 
sults were illuminating. The new men 
were putting in a great deal more time 
on new business and planning and _in 
actual attempts to make contacts. The 
record showed that the new men were 
putting in much more time on these fac- 
tors than the old men. It is Mr. De- 
Long’s opinion that the old men have got 
to be rebuilt, their efficiency improved 
and that they must double or triple the 
number of calls. Also many of the old 
men need to have their technique im- 
proved. They need to get new sales 
ideas and get away from the old methods 
which served under different conditions. 
Another problem is that their incomes 
have dried up but their tastes have not 
changed which is bad for their morale. 


No Time to Major in Trifles 


The Managers’ Association meeting 
was brought to a close with an inspiring 
talk by Clifford L. McMillen on getting 
back to fundamentals. He said this is 
not the time for managers to major in 
trifles. If there ever was a time when 
clear headed leadership is needed it is 
now, he said. He spoke with frankness 
and force of those men in the business 
who deliberately seek something derog- 
atory to use in competition that will cast 
reflection on another company. The 
outstanding task of life insurance today, 
said Mr. McMillen, is to restore and to 
maintain confidence in life insurance. 
Every life insurance man should go the 
limit to keep life insurance in force, to 
work toward the repayment of loans. He 
said it was a time to declare a mora- 
torium on gossip and replacements and 
to concentrate on the major fundamen- 
tals. He told the managers to get rid 
of extraneous interests, to concentrate 
their resources on this major job. Also 
he said that they should bring into the 
business only those recruits who would 
be an attractive reflection of the agency, 
the company and the opportunities of the 
life insurance business. 





NEBRASKA CREDITOR’S LAW 

A Nebraska law exempting life insur- 
ance from all creditors’ claims except 
where insurance is payable to the in- 
sured’s estate will go into force about 
August 1, having been passed by the 
legislature there. This law will apply 
even where contracts were purchased to 
defraud creditors. Policies covered are 
life, health and accident and annuities. 
A written agreement, however, can set 
the provision aside. 





Mr. DeLong induced the old. 
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W. F. Rohlfts, Secretary, N. Y. Life 
Began as Clerk, Now Risk Expert 


Few men in life company home offices 
have a broader and more _ intensive 
knowledge of the problems incidental to 
risk selection than William F. Rohlffs, 
secretary of the New York Life. Hav- 
‘1g been constantly engaged in work of 


ing 


WILLIAM F. ROHLFFS 


an underwriting nature since his en- 
trance into the business forty-three 
years ago Mr. Rohlffs has a world of 
experience to draw on and as a result. 
his is a clear and many-sided picture of 
risk selection. 

It is interesting that after this long 
connection with underwriting practice 
Mr. Rohlffs has reached the conclusion 
that the interests of life companies, poli- 
cyholders, agents and applicants are best 
served by a broad and liberal interpre- 
tation of underwriting rules provided 
that a complete and true picture of the 
case is given. Nothing, he believes, re- 
acts so unfavorably to a prospect’s ap- 
plication and to the interest of the agent, 
as an attempt to withhold any informa- 
tion. 

Helped Found Home Office Under- 

writers’ Association 
_Mr. Rohlffs has been one of the active 
hgures in the Home Office Life Under- 
writers Association, an organization 
which is of considerable value to men 
engaged in selecting risks. He was one 
ofa small group of men who began con- 
versations several years ago which led 
to the creation of this association in 
1930, and was its first vice-president. 
Last November he was elected president. 

The Association is of real significance 
to the business, Mr. Rohlffs feels. The 
Important thing is the personal touch 
and mutual helpfulness that it promotes 
between men of various companies who 
ordinarily would not come in contact 
with each other. Mr. Rohlffs admits to 
having learned much from this contact- 
ing with fellow members. 

It is a little hard to believe that this 
New York Life executive has seen forty- 
three years of service in life insurance. 
True, he joined the company as a young- 
ster just out of school, but even so the 
years have dealt lightly with him and 
have not dulled his enthusiasm nor di- 
minished his affability. These are two 
of his outstanding traits. 

; Early Interest in Selection 

Upon entering the New York Life’s 
service Mr. Rohlffs was immediately as- 
Signed to the Medical Department. Soon 
thereafter there began the studies of the 
eect of certain impairments on mor- 
tality, which formed a basis on which 
Companies began to write substandard 
lsiness in 1806. The New York Life 
Was one of the pioneers in this effort 


which was later to have such a tremen- 
dous influence on life insurance. En- 
gaged in clerical work in connection 
with these studies from the very begin- 
ning, Mr. Rohlffs got an early insight 
into selection problems, and rapidly de- 
veloped an interest in them. 

In 1904 Mr. Rohlffs was appointed a 
member of the New York Life’s classifi- 
cation committee. Two years later the 
limitations placed by law on the amount 
of new business which a life company 
could write caused a reduction in the 
personnel of the classification committee 
and Mr. Rohlffs was assigned to assist 
one of the executive officers. In this 
way he learned the broader viewpoint of 
the contractual and moral rights of the 
company and of the policyholder. 

Later his services were again required 
in the classification committee and in 
1917 he was appointed chairman. In 
1920 he was given the title of assistant 
secretary of the New York Life; and in 
1924, named chairman of the newly cre- 
ated Insurance Committee. While the 
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company’s policies and standards are set 
by the executives the Insurance Com- 
mittee’s action on individual applications 
is considered final. 

In his recent appointment as a secre- 
tary of the New York company, Mr. 
Rohlffs assumes broader executive duties 
but will continue to maintain as active 
an interest as possible in risk selection. 





SALARY RESOLUTION 


Insurance companies in Wisconsin 
which pay their officials salaries in ex- 
cess of $25,000 would be denied the priv- 
ileges of the loan and cash surrender 
payment moratorium legalized recently, 
under a resolution introduced into the 
state assembly by Arthur Balzer, Mil- 
waukee Democrat. 
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For Federal Regulation 


Senator Robinson of Indiana has in 
preparation a bill aiming for federal | 
regulation of insurance companies. It | 
is understood in Washington that the | 
Senator has under consideration a 
resolution calling for a constitutional | 
amendment to transfer regulation of 
all insurance companies from states 
to the federal government. 








A rather unusual party for policyhold- 
ers was that given by William F. Von 
Hoene, New York Life, Cincinnati, who 
took his guests to watch the broadcast 
of the Crosley Follies from the Crosley 
radio station WLW. 
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service, helpful field cooperation. 


X COMPLETE LINE 


The Missouri State Life provides the field man with 
a complete line of policy forms offering a wide range 
of non-participating and participating contracts, 
designed to meet the varying needs of individual 
Life — Accident & Health — Group — 
Salary Savings. 


Liberal Agency contracts, prompt underwriting 
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The Rise of Acacia Mutual Life 


Is the Story of Wm. Montgomery 
Has Been With Organization Forty Years; His Humble Start 
and Early Struggles to Make Acacia a Great 
Company a Thrilling Success Story 


William Montgomery, president of the 
Acacia Mutual Life of Washington, D. C., 
has been connected with that organiza- 
tion forty years and the span of his 
service covers the period of its growth 
from a struggling mutual relief associa- 


sociation was on the brink of failure. 
There were dozens of times when it was 
really insolvent. Montgomery never ad- 
mitted it. At one stage it was necessary 
to borrow $2,000 to pay a death claim 
and a friend of Montgomery’s signed a 
note which made this possible. 

A policy of rigid economy plus Mont- 
gomery’s determination carried the or- 
ganization through all its troubles. At 
one time Montgomery was not only sec- 
retary but as well ge neral manager, field 
director, janitor and office boy. 

Landmarks of Association’s Growth 

There are many bright milestones in 
the company’s history that were made 
possible by Montgomery’s determination 
and singleness of purpose to make Aca- 
cia a great insurance organization. Start- 
ing as a post mortem assessment con- 
cern in the Masonic field it was a pio- 
neer in fraternal insurance. Later it be- 
came a fraternal benefit soc iety. But one 
of its. great advances as an insurance or- 
ganization came when the Acacia went 
on the legal reserve basis on December 
31, 1915, and all the assessment members 
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. 
were transferred to the legal reserve 
plan. 

Another objective reached by Mr. 
Montgomery was in September, 1922, 
when by act of Congress the charter of 
the association was changed and it be- 
came Acacia Mutual Life Association. 
Early last year the scope of the Acacia 
Mutual was further broadened to include 
the insurance of other than Master Ma- 
sons. Still another of the objectives that 
Montgomery had long cherished came to 
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WILLIAM MONTGOMERY 


tion with a precarious foothold to its 
present status. As one of the prominent 
and most progressive mutual insurance 
organizations in a real sense the story 
of the struggles of William Montgomery 
is the story of the Acacia Mutual. 

His own rise from humble beginnings, 
during which he overcame great hard- 
ships and obstacles, were to be distinct 
assets to the Acacia Mutual which but 
for his rugged quality of determination 
and great capacity for coping with prob- 
lems requiring energy and _ decision 
would doubtless never have survived its 
early difficulties. 

In fact, the men who started the orig- 
inal association to insure Masons had lit- 
tle knowledge of maturity tables, rates 
or reserve bases. It was not long before 
they were in difficulties. Montgomery 
was elected secretary but a year and a 
half after he joined the organization as a 
bookkeeper and he has whimsically said 
that he suspects they picked him to take 
the onus of the expected failure of the 
enterprise. 

His Long Fight For Acacia 

It is a coincidence that the charter was 
given the Masonic organization in the 
year of Mr. Montgomery’s birth in 
County Tyrone, Ireland—1869. Like 
many Irish youths of the time he fled 
from the poverty of the land to seek his 
fortune in America. Always resource- 
ful and self-reliant he faced the future 
in a strange land with confidence. He 
has recalled that upon his arrival in 
Washington he carried his own trunk to 
a boarding house to save the cost of hav- 
ing it taken there. One can imagine that 
this frank and wholesome looking young- 
ster with his cheery manner—which 
ay ser ago him today—was not long 

1 finding employment. He took what- 
ever jobs came to hand. He worked as 
a bundle wrapper, a porter, a grocer’s 
clerk, but he had the equipment for more 
responsible positions and forty years ago, 
in 1893, he secured a position as a book- 
keeper with the then Masonic Mutual 
Relief Association. 

William Montgomery took his new du- 
ties most seriously. He did not know 
that the struggling Masonic Relief As- 












































A “3 in 1” Contract - 
Limited Payment Life or 
Endowment 


Every Ten, Fifteen or Twenty Payment 
Life policy issued by this Company pro- 
vides not only for the reduction, without 
medical examination, to Ordinary Life, 
but also for the continuation of the same 
premium to mature the policy as an 
Endowment in a definite number of 
years, even though dividends are used 
annually to reduce premiums. 

Combined in one contract are all the 
advantages of the Limited Payment 
Life, Whole Life and Endowment plans. 
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120 Broadway 420 Lexington Ave. 
New York City 


17 Academy Street - Newark, N. J. 
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realization when in 1926 work was start- 
ed on its own home office building on 
Indiana Avenue in the national capital, 
This is a beautiful structure and is a 
Mecca for Masons from all over the 
country when visiting the capital. 

It was hard work, sound and shrewd 
business judgment that put the Acacia 
where it is and these characteristics were 
supplied by its president. Not a college 
man, Mr. Montgomery acquired the nec- 
essary education to give a sound founda- 
tion for his increasing responsibilities 
when a young man by diligent study at 
night. He attended night school and was 
an avid reader and student of life insur- 
ance literature. 





WIFE’S PROPERTY RIGHT 





New York Court of Appeals Makes De- 
cision on Policy Taken Out by Hus- 
band Who Made a Loan On It 
The Court of Appeals, New York 
state, in case of Ella E. Anderson v. 
Northwestern Mutual Life, rules on a 
wife’s right to recover full amount of 
policy after loan to husband without her 
knowledge. The New York Law Jour- 

nal digests the decision as follows: 

“Since a wife has a property right in 
a life insurance policy taken out by her 
husband on his life, and naming her as 
beneficiary, which can be defeated or 
materially changed only with her con- 
sent, an insurance company which mat 
a loan to a husband on his policy must 
pay the full amount of the policy to the 
wife upon the death of her husband if 
the loan was made without the wife's 
knowledge upon an assignment by the 
husband bearing a forged signature ol 
the wife.” 





CRAIG AGENCY OUTING 

The Walter A. Craig agency of the 
State Mutual in Philadelphia opened the 
season for outings last Friday when the 
members, celebrating Mr. Craig's third 
anniversary as general agent, went to 
the Roxborough Country Club for golf 
In the morning a business session had 
been held, addressed by Stephen Ireland, 
vice-president of the State Mutual; Irv- 
ing T. F. Ring, general counsel, and 
Frank W. Pennell, New York general 
agent. A dinner was held in the eve 
ning at Mr. Craig’s home. William. J 
Rankin of the Craig agency is leading 
producer of the tompany this year 0 
date. 


DE LONG PAID-FOR 
Paid-for business of the De Long 
agency of the Mutual Benefit Life ™ 
New York was $1,679,064 for April, com- 
pared with $1,579,850 last year. For the 
four months the total is $6,324,764 com- 
pared with $6,643,200. 


H. H. JONES ST. LOUIS AGENT 
Herbert H. Jones has been appointed 
general agent for the Central States Life 
in St. Louis. 
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Underwriting Ratings 
Of Aviation Pilots 


RECOMMENDATIONS 





HOSKINS’ 


Paper Delivered at Meeting of Actuarial 
Society of America Yesterday; 
the Basic Classifications 








J.E. Hoskins, assistant actuary of the 
Travelers, discussed the underwriting 
ratings of aviation pilots at the meeting 
yesterday of the Actuarial Society of 
America, Waldorf-Astoria. His paper 
presented some recommended approxi- 
mate ratings for pilots based on the sta- 
tistical data in the reports of the aviation 
committee of the Actuarial Society of 
America with allowance for the probable 
trend of mortality in the various groups 
and for the fact that the poorer risks 
within a group are more likely to apply 
for insurance than the better risks. The 
hasic classification suggested is as fol- 
lows : 

Summary of Recommended Approximate 

Ratings For Pilots Per $1,000 
Insurance 

(400 hours’ experience required unless 

otherwise stated) 

Ratings for standard pilots sched- 
TIRED cc eres va iesios'e hiekeveiaia's $25 

Executives and officers of air trans- 
port lines, 1,000 hours’ experience, 
are to be given individual consid- 
eration. 

Other non-scheduled commercial, 
1,000 hours’ experience, excluding 
those devoting a considerable part 
of their time to testing, exhibi- 
tion, demonstration, or crop dust- E 
RUC old dae cineca aba nie meena 25 
Amateur pilots of high personal re- 
sponsibility, having either 3 years’ 
or 200 hours’ experience but not 
flying over 100 hours a year (200 
hours a vear in the case -* silots 


with 400 hours’ experience)........ 12 
Army and Navy (excluding Marine 

Corps), regular service........... 12 
National Guard (unless annual flying 

time much above normal)........ 12 


Reserve Corps, other than extended 
active duty (unless annual flying 

time much above normal)........ 12 
Lighter-than-air and glider should 

have rates corresponding to those 

of airplane pilots. 

A schedule of modifications was sug- 
gested for the use of companies desiring 
to rate pilots on their individual record. 

The use of riders excluding the avia- 
tion hazard was discussed and the recom- 
mendation made that these be used 
mainly in the case of former pilots where 
it is probable but not certain that the 
applicant has permanently ceased pilot- 
ing. 

The problems of student pilots and of 
prospective pilots were also discussed. 

The paper closed with a discussion of 
the sources of underwriting information 
and other underwriting details. 





INSURED AT AGE 59 MINUTES 


The infant son of E. G. Blackwood, 
manager, Metropolitan, Indianapolis, was 
insured at the age of fifty-nine minutes, 
following his arrival at a local hospital. 
A few minutes after the child’s birth, 
Blackwood telephoned to his office and 
an assistant rushed to the hospital with 
an application blank, which was duly 
signed “‘on the dotted line” by the father. 





ENGELSMAN C. L. U. SPEAKER 

Ralph G. Engelsman, Penn Mutual 
general agent, will be the chief speaker 
at the next luncheon meeting of the New 
York City chapter of Chartered Life Un- 
derwriters next Wednesday, May 17, at 
the Western Universities’ Club. 

LEAVES BOARD 

Judge Charles S. Younger, president 
of the American Insurance Union, has 
resigned as a member of the board of 


the Union National Life, Charleston, 
a. 


All Honorary Round 
Table Writers Accept 


CHICAGO BREAKFAST ON SEPT. 27 





Three Years of Consecutive Million Dol- 
lar Production Needed to Qualify 
For Honorary Membership 





M. J. Donnelly, chairman of the Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table for 1933, an- 
nounces that 100% of the honorary mem- 
bers of the Round Table for 1933 have 
registered to attend the Round Table 
breakfast at the Hotel Stevens, Chicago, 
September 27. There are fifty-seven mil- 
lion-dollar producers on the honorary 
membership roll. Qualification for that 
distinction is based on three consecutive 
years’ production of a minimum of a mil- 
lion paid. The list follows: 

Dr. Charles E. Albright, Northwestern Mu- 
tual; C. Vivian Anderson, Provident Mutual; 
Herbert F. Austin, New York Life; Herman A. 
Binder, Massachusetts Mutual; Louis B. Bloom, 
Travelers; Manning P. Brown, Equitable; Rob- 
ert A. Brown, Pacific Mutual; Lloyd H. Bunt- 
ing, Equitable; Paul F. Clark, John Hancock; 
John E. Clayton, Mutual Benefit; Ralph L. 
Colby, Franklin; Isak Dahle, Equitable; Clinton 
Davidson, Estate Planning Corp.; 
Davis, Massachusetts Mut.; R. U. ) 
sachusetts Mut.; M. J. Donnelly, Equitable, 
N. Y.; William M. Duff, Equitable, N. Y.; 
Julius M. Ejisendrath, Guardian; Gerald <A 
Eubank, Prudential; J. Frank Fooshe, Jr., Pru- 
dential; Douglas J. Freeman, Equitable, N. Y.; 


Leopold V. Freudberg, Massachusetts Mut 

Henry Garic, Massachusetts Mut.; Fred S. 
Goldstandt, Equitable, N. Y Max Hemmen 
dinger, Benefit; Isidor Hirschfeld, 


Mutual 
Equitable, N. Y. 

Albert Hopkins, Penn Mutual; J. D. E. Tones, 
Equitable. N. Y.; Wallace H. King, Mutual 
Senefit; George E. Lackey, Massachusetts Mut. ; 
Tack Lauer, Penn Mutual; Edwin M. Lillis, 
Northwestern Mutual; Maurice Linder, broker; 


Earl G. Manning, John Hancock; Sigourney 
Mellor, Provident Mutual: Theodore M. Riehle, 
Equitable, N. Y.; Louis G. Rude, Mutual Ben- 
efit, Donald Russell, Guardian; Julian W. 
Schwab, Indianapolis Life: Thomas M. Scott, 
Penn Mutual; Jacob W. Shoul, Mutual T.ife; 
John L. Shuff. Union Central; Leon Gilbert 


Simon, Equitable, N. Y.; Stuart F. Smith, Con- 
necticut General; Samuel Soforenko, New York 
Life: L. A. Spencer, Equitable, N. Y.; Arthur 
W. Stebbins, broker; Harry Steiner, Equitable, 
N. Y.; Eugene B. Stinde, broker; J. E. B. 
Sweeney, Equitable, N. Y.; Harold T.. Taylor, 
Mutual Life; Dix Teachenor, Kansas City: Sam- 
uel I. Vogelson, Equitable, N. Y.: S. D. Weiss- 
man, Equitable, N. Y.; Sam R. Weems, Minne- 
sota Mutual; J. Hawley. Wilson, Massachusetts 
Mut.; Harry T. Wright, Equitable, N. Y. 





H. R. CUNNINGHAM COMMENTS 


Sees the Farmer About to Get His 
Deserts, and Situation Gradually 
Straightening Out 

Out in Montana H. R. Cunningham, 
president of the Montana Life, who is 
close to some phases of the agricultural 
problems, has this to say about the cur- 
rent situation: 

“During the past year we have gone 
through what Sherman said about war. 
Much perhaps as we disliked the treat- 
ment, and the drastic action necessary to 
ettect a cure, there is no doubt the pa- 
tient is now out of danger and on the 
way towards a complete recovery. 

“The bank moratorium has been lifted. 
With its suspension there seems to have 
been ushered in a feeling of confidence 
we have not had for several years and a 
spirit of optimism that bodes good for 
the future. 

“We are back on solid ground once 
more. Apprehensions of dire disaster 
are rapidly fading. The farmer has had 
hard sledding—still has, in fact—but 
probably the country had to come right 
to the brink of calamity to see the im- 
portant link he is in the scheme of life. 
The country has that recognition today. 
The industrial east is clamoring now for 
something to be done to restore the 
farmer’s economic equality in order that 
it may have a home market for its prod- 
ucts. It is my reasoned conviction that 
when conditions are back to normal the 
farmer will be ‘sitting pretty.’ And he 
should be, as recompense for what he 
has gone through in the past.” 


$214,599 ON MOVING DAY 
Toronto agents of the Canada Life 
wrote $214,590 on the day they moved 
into new quarters recently. 








MISS PARET TO MARRY 
Mr. and Mrs. Louis F. Paret have an- 
nounced the engagement of their daught- 
er, Miss Josephine G. Paret, to Richard 
Adrian Barrett of Watertown, Connecti- 


cut. Mr. Paret has been general agent 
for many years for the Provident Mu- 
tual at Camden, N. J., and Philadelphia. 





NEW VICE-PRESIDENT 
M. F. Christie has been elected vice- 
president of the Great-West Life, suc- 
ceeding the late Daniel H. McMillan. 


T. M. SEARLES HOUSEWARMING 


Many Attend Affair in Offices of New 
Jersey General Agent of the 
State Mutual 


Many insurance men turned out for 
the T. M. Searles housewarming in New- 
ark on Wednesday of this week. Mr. 
Searles, who is the new general agent of 
the State Mutual for New Jersey, has 
unusually attractive offices. 

From Worcester came Vice-President 
Ross B. Gordon, James E. Etson, assist- 
ant superintendent of agents, and Irving 
Ring, counsel. 
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and all expenses. 


Office personnel. 


Accounts. 





INSURANCE 
‘DOLLARS 


received in 1932 by this Company were 


distributed as follows: 


ir 2 AND pS 
fOISABILITY BENEFITS | - 





“SURRENDERS | — 


Out of every dollar received by the Company— 


9 cents were spent for commissions, medical fees 
2 cents were paid in salaries for entire Home 


2 cents were paid in taxes. 
87 cents were paid or credited to Policyholders’ 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Grorce WILLARD SMITH, President 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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AMATEUR INSURANCE ACTORS 
In Great Britain insurance companies 
devote more attention to the social side 


of employes than in this country, which 
accounts for the large number of ama- 
theatricals, cricket and football 
games, tennis tournaments, etc., engaged 


teur 


in by the clerical forces of the compan- 
ies in England. 
intro- 


Now an innovation has been 


duced, and by an insurance newspaper. 
The Post Magazine of London is under- 
taking to organize and sponsor an “all 
star” show by inviting prominent mem- 
bers of the insurance amateur stage to 
form the cast of a play to be produced at 
the New Scala Theatre in London De- 
cember 20-21 next. A professional pro- 
ducer, Sidney Murrey, has been engaged 
by the newspaper. 

After deducting the costs of produc- 
tion the entire proceeds of the perform- 
ances will be handed to the Insurance 
Clerks Orphanage and to the Insurance 
3enevolent Fund. The cost of printing, 
advertising and some other expenses will 
be borne by the newspaper. The music 
will be furnished by the Insurance Or- 
chestral Society. 





METROPOLITAN’S CONVENTION 

The Metropolitan Life held its field 
managerial conference in New York City 
last week and one feature was a heart 
to heart talk by President Frederick H. 
Ecker in which he discussed a wide range 
of subjects having to do with the eco- 
nomic state of the nation. It was an 
inspired effort, as Mr. Ecker, one of the 
best posted men in America, is no pessi- 
mist. A number of pages of this paper 
are devoted to a report of the conven- 
tion, which is a gathering of major im- 
portance, not only because of the mag- 
nitude of the company—the largest finan- 
cial institution in the United States and 
the one affecting lives of the most peo- 
ple—but who attended 
were able to leave New York with their 
fingers accurately placed on the pulse of 


because those 


the times. The splendid financial health 
of the Metropolitan, the 
which it is 


manner in 
safely riding the 
the fact that it is writing 
such a tremendous amount of insurance, 


present 
emergency, 


furnish another and a most comfortable 
endorsement of the stability of life in- 
surance. 

If President Ecker had talked over the 
radio so that the agents of the United 
States could have heard him the effect 
would have been electrical in creating 





new enthusiasms for the business in 


which these tens of thousands of men 


are daily engaged. 





DEATHS IN SPORTS 

The courts have held that the death 
of a boxer from a blow received while 
lawfully engaged in a boxing match is 
effected through an accidental cause 
within the provision of a life insurance 
policy for double indemnity where death 
results from bodily injury effected solely 
through external violent and accidental 
cause. 

Death or injury while engaged in an 
athletic game or such contests as base- 
ball, basket ball, bowling, boxing, fenc- 
ing, football, golf, tennis, wrestling, au- 
tomobile racing, bicycle racing, horse rac- 
ing or steeplechase riding are within cov- 
erage of life or accident insurance pol- 
icies. 





13 PANICS IN CAREER OF ONE 
LIFE COMPANY 

Since the organization of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society there have been 
thirteen panics, to say nothing of wars 
and epidemics. The Society was organ- 
ized seventy-five years ago, and during 
a time when there was a depression. 
The years of depressions experienced 
follow: 1857, 1861, 1865, 1873, 1877, 1884, 
1893, 1896, 1903-4, 1907-8, 1914-15, 1929- 
1933. In upon this the 
Equitable Society says: 


commenting 


Despite the stringencies and adver- 
sities of these years, the Equitable 
and all the other great life insurance 
companies continued to function nor- 
mally and actually forged ahead. 

In addition, the companies were sub- 
jected during this 75-year period to 
several severe epidemics, the influenza 
scourge in 1918 alone causing upwards 
of $100,000,000 of death 


claim payments. 


additional 


Within this same period the com- 
panies were subjected to the economic 
and financial strains incidental to 

devastating wars. 

Through all these trying periods life 
insurance has demonstrated its stabil- 
ity and dependability. Today, after 
three years of the worst business de- 
pression the world has experienced, 
the companies merit public confidence 
in greater measure than ever before. 

The experience of the Insurance Co. of 
North America would add a number of 
other panics as that company was or- 
ganized in 1792. 











| The Human Side of Insurance 











E. H. L. GREGORY 


E. H. Lestock Gregory, general agent 
of the Aetna Life, San Francisco, re- 
cently had a stroke and has resigned, 
being succeeded by F. Crook Whatley, 
who has been Aetna Life general agent 
in Cincinnati. One of the most attrac- 
tive of insurance men, and a member of 
the Bohemian Club of San Francisco, 
Mr. Gregory has been general agent of 
the company since 1901. In speaking of 
his personality Vice-President S._ T. 
Whatley said this week: “For years he 
has been an outstanding figure in the 
Aetna Life, loved, because of his warm 
personality and high principles, by his 
immediate associates, by field and home 
office generally. We are deeply sorry 
that his health does not permit him to 
continue as general agent.” A native of 
Canada Mr. Gregory was a British cav- 
alryman, private secretary to the gov- 
ernor of Manitoba, an actor and an agent 
before becoming general agent at the 
age of 31. In 1931 he was awarded the 


president’s regional trophy for all- 
around improvement. 
* 2 & 


Sterling Pile, who organized and was 
head of the Insuranshares Corp., is active 
in Industrial Developments, Inc., now 
being organized. Its efforts will be 
largely directed to introducing new in- 
ventions, processes and ideas into estab- 
lished business channels. It will also act 
in effecting mergers and in other capac- 
ities. In a letter he says that in times 
of prolonged and severe depression the 
ingenuity and inventive genius of a peo- 
ple are at the highest state of productiv- 
ity and that at present there is no rec- 
ognized agency or other medium through 
which these new inventions, processes 
and ideas can be effectively and econom- 
ically introduced to business. In other 
words, Industrial Developments, Inc., will 
act as a clearing house in this respect. 

* * * 

William J. Graham, vice-president of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society, is 
president of the American Management 
Association, which holds its convention 
here at the Hotel Pennsylvania next 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday. He 
is to preside at the luncheon at which 
H. Parker Willis, first secretary of the 
Federal Reserve Board and former editor 
of the New York Journal of Commerce, 
will discuss how to strengthen the bank- 
ing situation for the future. Mr. Gra- 
ham will also preside at the Wednesday 
afternoon session at which corporation 
refinancing, indebtedness and bankrupt- 
cy will be discussed. 

* ££ © 

William Woodland, a Boston Univer- 

sity man, has joined the staff of The 
Standard of that city. 





ie | 





MRS. JOHN MARK KENCHINGTON 


Mrs. John Mark Kenchington, the for- 
mer Dorothy Cathles, daughter of Law- 
rence M. Cathles, president of the North 
American Reassurance, whose marriage 
last month was announced in The East- 
ern Underwriter three weeks ago, is 
shown on this page in her bridal cos- 
tume. The wedding took place at the 
Church of St. Martin in the Fields, Lon- 
don, England. Mr. Kenchington is the 
son of Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Kenchington 
of Birmingham, England. 

* * x 

Albert H. Lythgoe, secretary of the 
Boston Life Underwriters Association, 
which has 600 members, was in New 
York this week. Before going with the 
association he was with the National 
Broadcasting Co. in New York and pre- 
ceding that was a member of the busi- 
ness staff of The National Underwriter. 
He was born in Boston and is a Boston 
University man. 

era 

H. E. Sellers of Winnipeg is a new di- 
rector of the Great-West Life, to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of Sir Dan- 
iel H. McMillan. Mr. Sellers has been 
in the grain business since 1903 and is 
president of the Federal Grain, Ltd., Al- 
berta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd., Melady, 
Sellers & Co. Ltd., and many other im- 
portant grain and elevator companies. 
He is also a director of the Imperial 
sank of Canada and is a member of the 
Winnipeg Advisory Board of the Royal 
Trust Co. 

* * x 

Charles L. Tyner, chairman of the 
board of the Home of New York fleet, 
is one of the trustees of the Title Guar- 
antee & Trust Co. of New York, of which 
Joseph V. McKee, former president ot 
the New York Board of Aldermen, has 
been elected president. 

xk * x 

Grant L. Hill, production manager 0! 
the McMillen agency of the Northwest 
ern Mutual Life in New York City, was 
chairman of one of the sessions of the 
first general conference held by the Sales 
Executives Club of New York at the 
Hotel Roosevelt this week. 

* * * 

J. H. Doyle, general counsel of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, te 
turned this week from a short visit to 
the Chicago office of the National Board. 

* * * 

Joel Rathbone’s title with the National 

Surety Corporation is vice-president. 
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Not Many Insurance Lives in New 
Dictionary of American Biography 
The Dictionary of American Biog- 

raphy has now reached the point where 

ten volumes have been published and the 
editors and authors are working on that 
yolume of lives beginning with the let- 
ter L. This is the most ambitious work 
of American biography yet undertaken ; 
is being conducted under the auspices of 
the most learned societies of, the United 

States; and was made _ possible by_ the 

subvention of $500,000 given by the New 

York Times and its publisher, _Adoloh 

Dumas Malone is editor-in-chief, 


Ochs. ‘ 
working under the direction of a 
committee on management, containing 


among other names that of Dr. John H. 
Finley. No name of a living person 1s 
covered in the biographies. 

In going over 2,000 pages of the woe 
raphies—those listed under G, H, I anc 
J—three volumes—I saw very few insur- 
ance names. Two powerful life insur- 
ance characters are listed: Henry 
Hyde, founder of the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society, and John R. Hegeman, 
president of the Metropolitan Life for 
many years, but the only fire insurance 
man I noted was Gideon Hawley who 
from 1819 to 1853 was secretary of the 
Albany Insurance Co. He was in the 
volume as an educator and not as an in- 
surance man. The first superintendent 
of public education in New York State, 
he was a member of that state's board 
of regents, also its secretary, for half a 
century. Likewise, he was a member of 
the board of regents of Smithsonian In- 
stitute. ys 

A good sketch is written of Fred Grin- 
nell of Grinnell Sprinkler fame, who was 
born in 1836 and died in 1905. He came 
from Colonial stock and before that 
Hugenot ancestors; got through a four 
year course at Rensselaer Institute, 
Troy, in three years; and when nineteen 
went with the Jersey City Locomotive 
Works as a draftsman. 

He became assistant engineer of con- 
struction for the Burlington & Missouri 
River R. R., now part of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy; returned to the 
locomotive works; went with the Corliss 
Steam Engine Works in Providence, and 
continued there throughout the Civil 
War during which period his work was 
installations of steam engines designed 
by G. H. Corliss for war vessels. After 
having another tie-up with the Jersey 
City Locomotive Works as_ general 
manager where he designed more than 
one hundred locomotives, Grinnell in 
1869 purchased a controlling interest in 
the Providence Steam and Gas Pipe Co., 
largely engaged in the manufacture of 
fire apparatus which devices were in- 
stalled mostly in textile mills. Fire ex- 
tinguishing apparatus at that time con- 
sisted mainly of perforated pipes in- 
stalled along the ceilings of factory 
rooms and connected with water supply 
manually operated. Many attempts had 
been made to devise automatic sprinklers 
to be used in the water pipe lines in 
factories, and in 1874 Henry S. Parmelee 
of New Haven patented such a device 











which through a licensing arrangement 
the Providence Steam and Gas Pipe 
Co. undertook to manufacture.  Grin- 
nell displayed great energy with this in- 
vention, vastly improving it. 

In 1881 he patented the automatic 
sprinkler which now bears his name. 
Basically, it is a valve sprinkler with de- 


flectors set in motion by melting of 
solder. Between 1882 and 1888 Grinnell 
perfected four types of metal disc 


sprinklers, and in 1890 invented the glass 
disc sprinkler which was essentially the 
same as is in use today. He obtained 
forty different patents. In 1883 he 
brought about the combination of a num- 
ber of the most important competing 
sprinkler manufacturers and organized 
the General Fire Extinguisher Co. of 
Providence. He did not retire until 
shortly before his death. 

Reading about Grinnell recalled Ed- 
ward Atkinson, founder of the New 
England fire insurance mutuals and an 
outstanding figure in the early days of 
fire protection. I turned to the volume 
containing lives under the letter A and 
was somewhat disappointed in the 
sketchy character of Atkinson, painted 
by the biographer. He concluded the 
little article with a blurb, reading: 

“Finally, Atkinson was of massive 
build, in appearance masterful, dignified 
yet benign, in manner genial yet urbane, 
in expression positive often to the point 
of obstinacy, but he always was fortified 
with facts which under the spur of a 
vigorous sense of justice in human rela- 
tions gave his opinions unusual force. 
He was a consistent free trader, sound 
money advocate, pacifist and  anti- 
imperialist.” 

The following are the authors of the 
insurance sketches mentioned: 

Henry B. Hyde by Charles E. Persons; 
John R. Hegeman by Eilene Marie Gal- 
loway; Fred Grinnell by Abram R. 
Brubacher; Edward Atkinson by Ros- 
well C. McCrea. 


* * * 


Found: The Man The Financial 
World Has Been Hunting 

In its issue of April 28 The Eastern 
Underwriter played up an address by 
Claude L. Benner, vice-president Conti- 
nental-American Life, and formerly an 
economist, discussing deflation, inflation, 
commodity prices and investments. In 
the same issue this paper published the 
views of two of the leading executives 
of the business on the subject of getting 
off the gold standard. 

Upon reading The Eastern Under- 
writer John F. Wohlgemuth, secretary 
of The National Underwriter, who has 
been discussing inflation and other eco- 
nomic topics in that paper, wrote a let- 
ter, saying in part: 

“I am reduced to stuttering amaze- 
ment by the failure of writers to appre- 
hend what gold inflation is. We had the 
same article as The Eastern Under- 
writer, but Dr. Benner is mixed. 

“On the inside page The Eastern Un- 
derwriter has a symposium of executives, 


but The Eastern Underwriter, (judging 
by the head) doesn’t know the difference 
between gold inflation and going off the 
gold standard. 

“The financial writers on our great 
Chicago dailies are equally mixed. Blank 
of the Daily News knows, but doesn’t 
realize the confusion of readers and 
even of bankers, and fails to help his 
readers with an explanation. 

“The Eastern Underwriter’s contrib- 
utors are as much in the dark as The 
Eastern Underwriter itself. 

“IT have heard economists talk, in lec- 
tures and over the radio, and they are 
perfectly clear. Yet their listeners will 
applaud their clearness—and continue in 
their own fog. 

“Practically all writers confuse gold 
inflation with currency inflation. 
have concluded it is hopeless to try to 
establish technical conceptions and will 
confine myself to insurance effects of 
the inflation I think is coming, namely, 
devaluation of the gold dollar, pound and 
franc. I am so sure of the gold method 
that I am not even worrying about cur- 
rency inflation, nor free silver.” 

These are days when talents should 
not be wasted. Mr. Wohlgemuth should 
get out of the newspaper business and 
either go down to Wall Street and grab 
one of those $50,000 a year jobs as econ- 
omist for the Chase or the National City 
bank; or, better yet, there may be an- 
other vacancy in Washington with 
Roosevelt's brain trust. He evidently has 
the qualifications which the world is hunt- 
ing. He really understands the inflation 
low down, 

I do not know what theoretical knowl- 
edge of inflation is possessed by the two 
top insurance executives whose views 
were published by The Eastern Under- 
writer as they are practical men who deal 
with millions of currency, having little 
time for text book reading. 
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Burton Mansfield’s Art Collection 
Sold 


The late Burton Mansfield, one-time 
insurance commissioner of Connecticut 
and a director of the Security of New 
Haven, was one of the most cultured 
men in the insurance business. The sale 
of his art collection at the American- 
Anderson Art Galleries in New York re- 
cently was an event in the art world. 
The paintings sold brought $54.965, of 
which $11,000 was for Winslow Homer’s 
Fisher Girl. 

Mr. Mansfield did not pick up paint- 
ings hit or miss; he was a connoisseur 
and followed developments in the world 
of art closely. He was interested pri- 
marily in the work of nineteenth century 
American artists, and knew many of 
those who were his contemporaries. 
Some of the paintings in his collection 
were done expressly for him. 

Dean Everett V. Meeks of the School 
of Fine Arts, Yale University, writing 
in the catalogue for the sale, said of Mr. 
Mansfield: “Outside of his professional 
and public activities Mr. Mansfield played 
a leading role as connoisseur in the field 
of art. He was a collector of catholic 
tastes: and keen and unerring judgment 
guided him in his enthusiasm and love 
for the beautiful. Recognizing the value 
and quality of the work of his contem- 
poraries, he built up a private collection 
representative of a man of cultivation 
and discrimination. It is from this col- 
lection that the pictures hereinafter de- 
scribed have come.” 

Many of the leading American painters 
of the nineteenth century were repre- 
sented in ,Mr. Mansfield’s collection. 
There were 105 in all exhibited at the 
American-Anderson Galleries. 

The Fisher Girl by Winslow Homer, 
which brought the most money, was said 
by the artist to be “the best single figure 
that I.remember having painted.” Sev- 
eral other Homers were in the sale, and 
a water color, Watching the Tempest, 
sold for $3,100. 

George Inness, often thought to be the 
greatest American landscape painter and 
one of the most important of the world, 





was represented by one canvas, Golden 
Hour. Church at Old Lyme, one of the 
most famous paintings by Childe Has- 
sam, was sold at the show for $2,100, 
being bought by the Macbeth Gallery. 
Many of the paintings were bought by 
dealers. 

The Grand Canyon by Elliott Dainger- 
field was described by the artist as being 
his “chief work.” 

A Whistler in the collection is a pastel 
of Venice, with a manuscript note on the 
back written to the original owner. The 
note bears Whistler’s signature on the 
back in the form of a butterfly, his sym- 
bolic mark. ' 

In the foreign group are a watercolor 
by Turner, several small Constable land- 
scapes; among the French artists are 

L’Hermitte, Fantin-Latour, and Millet 
Two of the figure paintings are by 


Arthur B. Davies and John Singer 
Sargen.t. 
* * * 
Edward O’Brien, an Agent Who 
Has Brains 


Edward O’Brien, superintendent of the 
general cover department of the Auto- 
mobile Insurance Co., is also the senior 
partner of the O’Brien Insurance Agency 
in East Hartford, Conn. This agency 
recently introduced a novel plan with 
great success. They engaged the local 
moving picture theater in East Hart- 
ford, and during a holiday week invited 
all of the school children to come in and 
witness some attractive moving pictures, 
the price of admission being food in 
some torm or other. No admission could 
be gained by paying money. The food 
so accumulated was turned over to the 
charity organization in the town, and 
used for the relief of thos@ who were 
out of work as well as those suffering 
from the loss of their homes during the 
flo vd of the Connecticut River. 

The plan was so successful that. it 
ran for two days and two shows had to 
be given each day to accommodate the 
thousands of children who attended. Fo: 
admission they brought everything from 
cans of beans to bottles of wine. It was 
a constructive and thoughtful way to 
build up good will. . : 

* * * 
Lost: Pair of Trousers; No Reward, 
and No Questions Asked 
_ One of the funniest things to happen 
in the new Aetna Life Building was when 
“Jim” Late of the new business depart- 
ment, life division, used the solarium on 
the roof of the south side of the build- 
ing. He removed his coat, vest and shirt 
and then, encouraged by the warm sun, 
his trousers which he hung over the 
parapet and then took a snooze on the 
couch. A breeze sprung up and_ took 
his trousers away! Jim was late in get- 
ting back to his desk. His associates 
wonder how he ever got back at all. He 
admits he only had a leg to stand on. 
oe a » 
Tung Oil Expansion 

_With the organization of the Polk 
County Tung Oil Co., with headquarters 
in Lakeland, Fla., the Plant & Chemi- 
cal Research Co., also of that county, 
makes another move to develop the tung 
oil industry on major plans. It also 
brings to the interest of this business 
and section further support from a group 
of leading fire insurance men of the 
country. 

Hugh R. Louden, of Babson Park, an 
officer of both companies, is a retired 
United States manager of a fire com 
pany. The president of the parent com 
pany is James Wyper, vice-president of 
the Hartford Fire; and C. S. Timber- 
lake, secretary of the same company, is 
a director. Others reelected to the board 
of directors are: Ralph B. Ives, presi- 
dent of Aetna (Fire); Robert L. Wil- 
liams, vice-president, Travelers Fire: 
John F. Stafford, manager, Western de 
partment of the Sun; B. N. Carvalho, 
vice-president, Rossia. 

The new headquarters in Lakeland are 
being made ready for all of the activi- 
ties of the movement, with Isaac Van 
Horn in control as managing director 
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Middle Dep’t Dinner 

On 50th Anniversary 
HONOR LOUIS WIEDERHOLD, JR. 
Forty Years With the Association; Pres- 


ident Milligan of Phoenix Discusses 


Current Conditions 





“If the present trend toward decreased 
premium income for stock fire companies 
continues, the companies will have to 
make drastic changes, to include fewer 
carriers, smaller personnel and a marked 
decrease in operating costs,” Edward 
Milligan, president of the Phoenix of 
Hartford, told the members of the Un- 
derwriters Association of the Middle 
Department at their golden anniversary 
dinner at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel in 
Philadelphia Tuesday evening. 

Mr. Milligan was the principal speaker 
at the dinner which was attended by 250 
fieldmen and company executives. The 
dinner marked not only the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the Association but also its 
swan song for its activities were taken 
over last winter by the newly formed 
Middle Department Rating Association. 
The dinner also marked the fortieth an- 
niversary of Louis Wiederhold, Jr., sec- 
retary of the Association and now execu- 
tive manager of the new rating body 
covering all Pennsylvania. 

The speakers paid tribute to Mr. Wied- 
erhold as ‘the “best rating man in the 
country.” The Association gave him a 
grandfather’s clock and a bouquet of 
forty roses. 

M. E. Moyer of the St. Paul Fire & 
Marine, president of the Association, 
opened the meeting and handed the gavel 
over to Charles M. Kerr, president of the 
Farmers of York, Pa., who acted as toast- 
master. 

Opposes Legislation on Credits 

Mr. Milligan, in his address, declared 
that a mosteimportant problem today is 
that of collecting balances. He said that 
it was a reflection on the business that 
some way had not been found of limiting 
and safeguarding agency credits. Such 
curtailment, he said, would prove bene- 
ficial to agents. He termed as sheer non- 
sense the suggestion that the cure could 
be found through legislation and in the 
proposed adoption by all the states of a 
60-day clause which could cancel policies 
if the premiums were not paid within 
that time. He pointed out that the West 
Coast, which wrote $89,000,000 a year in 
business, had a ~lan which was proving 
successful. 

One troublesome problem, he said, was 
that of agents keeping companies in bad 
financial shape and in reimbursing pol- 
icyholders of failed companies for the 
unearned premium. He stated that there 
was a question as to whether the agent 
or the policyholder should stand that 
loss. To his mind, he asserted, if the 
agent knew the company was weak, he 
was responsible and should pay the un- 
earned premium loss. If he did not know 
the company was weak, the assured 
should stand the loss. He urged against 
making remarks about the alleged 
weakness of any company. 

Mr. Milligan pointed out that the com- 
panies have demonstrated recently more 
so than ever before their desire to co- 
operate for the common good. He said 
that one thing he would like to see is 
the simplification of conduct of the fire 
insurance business—where a policy would 
be written in the same way for a house 
in Portland, Me., as for a house in Port- 
land, Ore. He said that insurance stat- 
utes are overburdened and that many of 
the laws were obsolete and that the in- 
surance laws should be recodified. 

Those at Head Table 

Former heads of the association seated 

at the speakers’ table were: Frederick 


Walker, Liverpool & London & Globe; 
(Continued on Page 28) 


New York Agents to 
Meet Here May 22-24 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM PREPARED 





Farm Underwriting and Cancellations To 
Be Discussed; Van Schaick and 
Bennett Speakers 





Officers of the New York State Asso- 
ciation of Local Agents, Inc., are now 
busily engaged in preparing for the fifty- 
first annual meeting to be held at the 
Hotel Astor in New York City on Mon- 
day, Tuesday and Wednesday, May 22, 
23 and 24. Insurance Superintendent 
George S. Van Schaick and Secretary- 
Counsel Walter H. Bennett of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
will be the featured speakers at the ban- 
quet to be held Tuesday evening. This 
is the first time in many years that the 
annual convention has been held in New 
York City and it is expected that a large 
number of agents and other insurance 
men from this part of the state will at- 
tend. For about fifteen years previous 
to 1933 the annual convention was held 
in Syracuse. 

On Monday afternoon May 22, the di- 
rectors of the state association will meet 
with the officers of local associations. 
This session will be open to all members. 
That evening the annual get-together 
dinner will be held. On Tuesday morn- 
ing the first general session of the con- 
vention will be held with President War- 
ren M. Gildersleeve and the other offi- 
cers presenting their reports. There will 
likewise be a talk by an officer of the 
National Association. Tuesday afternoon 
will be devoted to an executive session 
for members only, at which time agents’ 
problems will be discussed. 

Officers To Be Elected Wednesday 

Unfinished business, the election of of- 
ficers and passage of resolutions is on 
the program for Wednesday morning. 
The convention will close at noon that 
day. Full reports of the various stand- 
ing committees of the association will 
probably be published and be available 
at the convention. 

One subject likely to be discussed is 
the question of liberalizing the cancella- 
tion rule. While the companies have 
changed their original order so that can- 
cellation is now effective forty-five days 
from the inception of the policy, this is 
not satisfactory to the agents and does 
not meet the suggestion that flat cancel- 
lation, where necessarv. be allowed forty- 
five days after the end of the month in 
which the policy is written. That is, any 
policy written in April could be cancelled 
flat up to the first of June where the 
agent was unable to collect the premium. 
Many agents believe that the question of 
cancellation is a matter between them 
and the individual companies. Farm un- 
derwriting is another matter that will un- 
doubtedly receive serious consideration at 
the forthcoming annual convention. 
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May Divorce Banking and 


Insurance in Glass Bill 

Walter H. Bennett, secretary-counsel 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, has returned from a two weeks’ 
trip to Washington where he talked to 
many Senators and Congressmen on the 
subject of div orcing insurance from bank- 
ing through a provision in the Glass bill, 
designed to reform the banking prac- 
tices of the country. Mr. Bennett says 
that he found many Senators and Rep- 
resentatives receptive to the idea that in- 
surance is more foreign to banking than 
the security business “and likewise 
should be excluded from the banking 
function.” 

The local agents not only desire the 
return of insurance writing to competent 
and trained producers but also want re- 
moved “from banks the power to coerce 
premiums through credit, an unjust and 
un-American competitive practice.” A 
third aim is to “guarantee the right of 
the individual to insure his own property 
with the company and agent of his 
choice.” 


Established 1879 


The Tokio Marine & Fire Ins. Co., Ltd. 





United States Fire Branch: 80 John Street, New York 


J. A. Kersey, General Agent 


Grorce Z. Day, Asst General Agent 





U. S.—Statement December 31, 1932 
PREMIUM RESERVE 
OTHER LIABILITIES ‘ 
CONTINGENCY RESERVE 
SURPLUS - 
*TOTAL ASSETS 


*New York Insurance Department Valuation Basis 


1,843,560.44 
592,100.09 
2,050,498.67 
9,336,637.60 
$13,822,796.80 





*% Annual Statements of December 31, 1932, with Schedule of 
Securities will be sent upon request. 






Broker-Agent Trend 
Ended by Exchange 


ADVISORY REPORT IS ADOPTED 





N. Y. City Rating Body Requires Mem- 
bers to Get 80% of Business From 
Other Brokerage Firms 





The New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change at its May meeting on Wednes- 
day adopted the report of the advisory 
committee which contained fifteen rec- 
ommendations to help correct abuses in 
fire underwriting in the New York City 
field. For one thing the new rules prac- 
tically eliminate broker-agents from Ex- 
change membership and prevent the ap- 
pointment of brokers as agents in the 
future if Exchange membership is de- 
sired. This is achieved by the new 
qualifications for membe srship requiring 
that ag ency members must receive at 
least 80% of their business “from other 
persons, firms or corporations engaged 
in the insurance brokerage business and 
so licensed by the State of New York,” 
which brokers are in no way owned of 
controlled by the agency. 


Broker- -agents now members of the 
Exchange will in all probability resign. 
The new rules provide that accredited 
broker-agencies not members of the Ex- 
chz ange will receive 10% overriding com- 
mission and 5% contingent if more than 
half the agency business comes from 
other brokers. If such business amounts 
to less than 50% then the broker-agency 
gets an overriding commission of only 
7TY%. 

For the first time the Exchange has 
definitely set commissions to regular 
agency members. These commissions are 
124% overriding on counter business 
plus 10% contingent, and 714% on sub- 
agency business plus 5% contingent. 
These commissions are over and above 
the brokerage compensation of 15% and 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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The order of Justice Alfred Franken- 
thaler of the New York Supreme Court 
to allow the Globe & Rutgers fifteen 
days within which to prove solvency by 
learning from its creditors whether the 
proposed plan of rehabilitation is ac- 
ceptable was filed Saturday in the 
County Clerk’s office in New York City. 
Thus the company has until May 22 to 
show whether its plan can be mz ide suc- 
cessful. On or shortly after that date 
the New York Insurance Department is 
privileged to liquidate the company if 
ay Globe & Rutgers rehabilitation com- 
mittee has failed to secure assents from 
substantially all claimants both for re- 
turn premiums and for losses to accept 
preferred stock of the G. & R. for their 
claims. 

Must Demonstrate Solvency 


Justice Frankenthaler has not ap- 
proved nor rejected the plan offered by 
the Globe & Rutgers. In the order signed 
last Friday no mention was made of any 
rehabilitation efforts, the court merely 
stating that unless the company is able 
to demonstrate its solvency within fif- 
teen days it shall be liquidated as re- 
quested by the New York Insurance De- 
partment. The order follows in part: 

“Ordered, that the application of 
George S. Van Schaick, as Superintend- 
ent of Insurance of the State of New 
York be, and the same hereby is in all 
respects, granted, provided, however, that 
the Globe & Rutgers Fire Insurance Co. 
is hereby given permission to demon- 
strate its solvency to the satisfaction of 
this court within a period of fifteen days 
from the date of the service of a copy 
of this order, together with notice of 
entry thereon, upon the attorneys for the 
Globe & Rutgers Fire Insurance Co., and 
it is 

“Further ordered, that unless the sol- 
vency of the said company is demon- 
strated to the satisfaction of this court 
and a further order is made herein within 
said fifteen days’ period, an order for 
the liquidation of the company, shall be 
entered herein upon two days’ notice.’ 

A large number of claimants h: ive al- 
ready signified their approval of the re- 
organization plans and the rehabilitation 
committee is working earnestly and 
thoroughly to obtain the consent of the 
large majority of rema 1ining claimants 
whose views are not known. On Satur- 
day of last week President E. C. Jame- 
son of the Globe & Rutgers and the 
committee sent to the policyholders and 
creditors of the company and to brokers 
and agents who have placed business 
with the G. & R. copies of the reor- 

ganization plan, a record of the past 
financial history of the company, a finan- 
cial statement after giving effect to the 
proposed plan and forms of assent to be 
signed by producers and creditors who 
favor the reorganization plan. 

Under Plan Assets Will Total $28,217,000 

Assuming that the reorganization 
plans are successful the Globe & Rut- 
gers will have assets of $28,217,000, lia- 
bilities of $17,726,000 and excess of as- 
sets over liabilities of $10,491,000. The 
assets include the following: bonds, 
Stocks and mortgages, $23,311,000; cash 
in banks and office, $807,000; accounts 
receivable and outst: inding agents’ bal- 
ances, $532,000; Mixed Claims Commis- 
sion award (as estimated by attorneys 





handling claims—total claims, $4,050,000) 
$2,600,000 ; due from reinsuring compa- 
nies for losses and return premiums, 
$817,000, and interest accrued, $150,000. 
Included in the liabilities would be the 
following : reserve for losses and loss ex- 











Rutgers Presents Complete 


Rehabilitation Plan to Creditors 


pense, $1,456,000; reserve for return 
and/or unearned premiums, $4,544,000; 
reserve for interest on borrowed money, 
$140,000; reserve for unpaid expenses, 
$400,000; borrowed money, fully secured, 
$11,180,000. 

The statement assumes the conversion 
of claims for $12,387,000 into preferred 
stock. The estimated number of pre- 
ferred shares outstanding would there- 
fore be 123,870, so that the above esti- 
mated net worth of $10,491,000 would 
represent $84.09 per share of preferred 
stock. 

“This statement is based on the bal- 
ance sheet of March 24, 1933,” says 
President Jameson, “which has been pre- 
pared on the best information. available 
at present, adjusted (1) to reflect mar- 
ket value of bonds and stocks at May 
5, 1933 (except stocks of American 
Home Fire Assurance Co. and Golden 
Hill Building Co., controlled companies, 
taken at fair value, constituting less than 
10% of total); (2) to give effect to re- 
insurance of business of Canadian 
branch and of risks of Stuyvesant Insur- 
ance Company; (3) to reflect changes to 
April 19, 1933, in cash, accrued interest 
receivable and payable, and losses in- 
curred and decrease in reserve for un- 
earned premiums on assumed reinsur- 
ance contracts; (4) to give effect to off- 
sets and also to claims against reinsur- 
ing companies arising through cancella- 
tion of direct policies; and (5) to give 
effect to the assent to the plan of reor- 
ganization in respect of 90% of out- 
standing losses and reserve for unearned 


premiums other than on assumed rein- 
surance contracts and also sundry items; 
but expenses in rehabilitation have not 
been included. While 90% of such out- 
standing losses and reserve has been 
taken for the purposes of the foregoing 
statement, the plan is not contingent 
upon the assent of the holders of any 
predetermined percentage of claims. 


New Stock Redeemable at $104 


“A plan of reorganization has been 
worked out by a reorganization commit- 
tee under which all claimants are offered 
cone share of a new issue of $6 dividend 
preferred stock (cumulative after two 
years and redeemable at $104 and ac- 
crued cumulative dividend) for each $100 
of claims, with scrip for fractional 
amounts. 

“The only alternative to the 
reorganization is liquidation with its 
consequent expenses and delay. Liqui- 
dation would be by the Insurance De- 
partment of New York State. It would 
mean the destruction of the company’s 
good-will, which would otherwise be of 
great value for the proposed preferred 
stock. Past history of insurance com- 
panies in liquidation reveals that it takes 
years before any payment is made. A 
recent investigation of such liquidations 
shows that five years has elapsed in sev- 
eral cases before any payment whatever 
was made to claimants. No company 
comparable in size with Globe & Rutgers 
Fire and with its far-reaching ramifica- 
tions of foreign business has ever been 
liquidated by the Insurance Department, 


plan of 


Full Text of Plan As Given 
By Rehabilitation Committee 


The details of the rehabilitation plan, 
as summarized by the committee this week 
in its communication to policyholders and 
creditors of the Globe & Rutgers, follows: 


Exchange of claims of policyholders 
and creditors for preferred stock. The 
company will create a new issue of $6 
dividend preferred stock, entitled to a 
preference over the common stock on 
liquidation or dissolution of $104 per 
share and accrued cumulative dividends 
and redeemable in whole or part at the 
same price. Policyholders and creditors 
of the company (other than holders of 
uncancelled policies under which no loss 
has occurred) will be entitled to convert 
their claims into shares of this preferred 
stock at the rate of $100 of claims for 
one share of preferred stock. 

By assenting to the plan (a) a policy- 
holder or creditor (except the holder of 
an unadjusted claim for loss) agrees that 
the amount of his claim shall be the 
amount shown on the books of the com- 
pany in accordance with principles laid 
down by the Superintendent of Insur- 
ance of the State of New York, provid- 
ed, however, that claims for return pre- 
miums on policies (other than re-insur- 
ance) cancelled on or after March 25, 
1933 (the date of the rehabilitation or- 
der) if converted into preferred stock, 
through acceptance of the plan, shall be 
computed on a pro rata basis; and (b) 
the holder of an unadjusted claim for 
loss simply agrees to accept shares of 
preferred stock on the above basis for 
the amount of his claim ‘as finally de- 
termined or adjusted, and reserves. his 
right to assert his claim in accordance 





with his policy and the rules of law ap- 
plicable thereto. 

No fractional shares of preferred stock 
will be issued, but in lieu thereof scrip 
certificates will be issued in the ratio of 
1/100th of a share for each even dollar 
of claims, adjustments for amounts of 
less than one dollar to be made in cash. 
Such scrip certificates will be exchange- 
able during a period of five years for full 
shares when assembled in appropriate 
amounts, but will not entitle the holder 
thereof to dividends or to vote or to any 
other rights whatsoever, except to ex- 
change for full shares as aforesaid. 


Voting Rights 


The holders of the preferred stock will 
be entitled to elect a majority of the 
board of directors until less than 30,000 
shares (about one-fourth of the total es- 
timated issue) remain outstanding and 
thereafter will be entitled to ‘elect one- 
third of the board of directors; and the 
holders of the common stock will have 
the right to elect the remaining members 
of the board. A vote of two-thirds of 
the members of the board of directors 
will be required for the redemption of 
shares of preferred stock otherwise than 
through the sinking fund hereinafter de- 
scribed. Except as aforesaid, the holders 
of each class of stock will have such 
voting rights as are given by the statutes 
of the State of New York. 

Retirement of preferred stock. The 
preferred stock will be redeemable as a 
whole or in part at the option of the 
company, upon not less than 30 days 


(Continued on Page 32) 








First Replies Favorable 


“The initial response to the plan of 
reorganization of the Globe & Rut- 
gers Fire Insurance ‘Co. through the 
issuance of preferred stock to credi- 
tors has been favorable, as indicated 
in replies from a considerable num- 
ber of brokers and agents from every 
section of the country,” it was an- 
nounced Monday by E. C. Jameson, 
president of the company. 

“As far as I can determine,” Mr. 
Jameson said, “the plan is being fa- 
vorably received generally. Brokers 
and agents from whom we have heard 
concurred generally in the plan and 
we have as well received favorable 
expressions from a number of large 
creditors who think that the plan has 
every advantage over liquidation of 
the company, 

“Under this plan it is believed that 
creditors not only will ultimately be 
paid in full, but they will immediately 
receive a security which has a real 
value. The stock which it is proposed 
to issue against claims is preferred 
not only as to dividends but as to 
assets.” 











and it is impossible to estimate the date 
when payments would be made. In ad- 
dition, a claim in liquidation would have 
relatively little market value as com- 
pared to the preferred stock to be is- 
sued under the plan of reorganization, 
for which every endeavor will be made 
to create a market and give a value for 
loan collateral. 

“I recommend the acceptance of this 
preferred stock as the best possible 
means of establishing the company in a 
strong position to resume business and 
as offering by far the best prospect of 
payment in full. Annexed is a record 
of the growth of the company from 1899 
through 1932. We have a loyal and ef- 
ficient body of agents and a good-will 
which is, in my opinion, of great value 
to the creditors of the company and 
which it would be folly to destroy. I 
am confident that through this plan the 
company will be able to resume the 
course of its business as profitably as in 
the past and be able to offer a strong 
policy to insureds. 

“The management of the company be- 
lieves that the offered plan of reorgan- 
ization, with preferred stockholders hay- 
ing power to elect a majority of the 
directors, is feasible and acceptable to 
the vast majority of our creditors and 
offers far better results in your interest 
than would a compulsory liquidation by 
the Insurance Department, in which you 
would have no voice.” 


Producers Asked to Get Replies 
Promptly 

Writing to the agents and brokers of 
the Globe & Rutgers President Jameson 
said in part: 

“The Court has allowed the company 
fifteen days to secure acceptances from 
creditors, evidencing that this plan can 
be put into effect. In order to do this, 
the company must secure assents from 
substantially all claimants both for re- 
turn premiums and for losses, to accept 
preferred stock for their claims. 

“It is essential that the company re- 
ceive, prior to May 20, 1933, assents to 
acceptance of preferred stock for the 
approximate total amount of claims on 
all business written or placed by you 
with the company. In view of the short- 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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N. Y. Court Favors 
Extension of Time 


CREDITORS’ RIGHTS CONSERVED 


Justice Frankenthaler Says Creditors 
Should Have Chance to Pass on 
Merits of Committee Plan 








When granting the request of the 
Globe & Rutgers last week for an ex- 
tension of time in which to ascertain 
the feelings of creditors toward the pre- 
ferred stock rehabilitation plan Justice 
Alfred Frankenthaler said in part in his 
order denying the New York Insurance 
Department an order for immediate liq- 
uidation of the company: 

“It appears that the respondent as- 
sented to the order of rehabilitation on 
March 24, 1933, upon an understanding 
with the Superintendent that a rehabili- 
tation committee would be immediately 
organized and that legislation would be 
sought from Congress permitting the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation to pur- 
chase preferred stock in insurance com- 
panies as well as in national banks, with 
a view to enabling respondent to obtain 
new capital from the Keconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation or else to convert an 
existing $10,000,000 loan, now payable to 
said corporation, into preferred stock. 

G. & R. Holds More Time Essential 

“The respondent insists that the period 
of only thirteen days elapsing between 
the granting of the order of rehabilita- 
tion and the filing of the present appli- 
cation on April 6 obviously failed to af- 
ford sufficient time to communicate with 
the creditors and policyholders for the 
purpose of obtaining their approval of 
the proposed plan of reorganization. It 
is vigorously argued on behalf of the 
respondent that the Superintendent has 
failed to show that further efforts to 
rehabilitate the insurer would be futile 
in that no reasonable opportunity has 
been furnished to submit the plan to the 
creditors, policyholders and stockholders. 
The insurer is the third largest fire in- 
surance company in the country and 
transacts business in most, if not all, of 
the states, in addition to doing business 
in many foreign countries. 

“The success of the plan of reorganiza- 
tion depends primarily upon the willing- 
ness of creditors having claims in excess 
of $17,000,000 to accept preferred stock 
in lieu thereof. In the event that Con- 
gress should authorize the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation to purc.ase 
preferred stock in insurance companies, 
it is suggested that new capital may be 
obtained from that corporation through 
the issuance of a first preferred stock 
which would have priority over the pre- 
ferred stock issued to other creditors. 

“In the alternative it is proposed that 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
accept preferred stock having such a 
priority in exchange for its existing 
$10,000,000 loan which is not included in 
the $17,000,000 or more of claims above 
referred to. Of course, this necessarily 
presupposes the enactment of the en- 
abling legislation. Counsel for the re- 
spondent further stresses the possibility 
of obtaining additional capital from pri- 
vate sources through the issuance of a 
second pieferred stock with conversion 
privileges. 
“Assuming that a plan of reorganiza- 
tion along the lines indicated can be 
consummated, the interests of the cred- 
itors, policyholders and_ stockholders 
would manifestly best be served by 
granting a reasonable length of time 
within which to obtain the consents and 
approvals necessary to put the plan into 

operation. If the entire plan be adopted 
the solvency of the insurer would be re- 
stored and it might resume the writing 
of new business. 

Investments Worth $21,000,000 March 24 


“The investments of the insurer are 
carried on its balance sheet at the con- 
vention values of approximately $61,000,- 
000. However, the market value of said 
investments aggregated only about $21,- 
000,000 on March 24. Since that time 


there has been some appreciation in the 
market values of the securities included 
in the portfolio of the insurer, although 
the papers now before the court do not 
disclose the exact extent of the increase. 

“Ordinarily, the court would be con- 
strained to adopt the views of the Su- 
perintendent of Insurance, who has made 
a very detailed investigation of the in- 
surer’s affairs. The court has great con- 
fidence in his judgment and recognizes 
that the recommendations and views of 
an administrative officer, charged with 
the pertormance of statutory duties, are 
entitled to great weight and careful con- 
sideration, and are not to be disregarded 
or brushed aside except for cogent rea- 
sons. Nevertheless, Section 408 of the 
insurance law clearly imposes upon the 
court the ultimate responsibility for the 
action to be taken upon the Superintend- 
ent’s application. 

“That section provides in part that 
‘after a full hearing, which shall be held 
by the court or justice without delay, 
such court or justice shall either deny 
the application, or grant the same to- 
gether with such other relief as the na- 
ture of the case and the interests of pol- 
icyholders, creditors, stockholders, mem- 


bers and (or) the public may require.’ 
It is for the court to determine what 
course will best serve the interests of 
all concerned. 

“Subdivision 2 of Section 402 of the In- 
surance Law, which authorizes the pres- 
ent application, provides that ‘at any time 
the Superintendent shall deem that fur- 
ther efforts to rehabilitate such insurer 
would be futile, he may apply to the 
court under this article for an order of 
liquidation.’ The question, therefore, pre- 
sented for the court’s determination, is 
whether or not further efforts to re- 
habilitate the insurer would be futile. 


Creditors Will Be Benefited by 


Extension 


“The court has made a very careful 
examination and detailed study of the 
numerous affidavits and exhibits filed in 
this proceeding and of the briefs sub- 
mitted by able counsel. As the insurer 
has ceased the writing of new business 
and is presently under the control of the 
Superintendent, the court is of opinion 
that the rights of creditors, policyhold- 
ers and stockholders will not be impaired, 
but rather conserved by the granting of 
additional time within which to endeavor 
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The leeches of the insurance b 


cutters 


usiness are the corner-cutters— 


those who chisel on claims, cut corners on rates, chisel on com- 


missions, cut corners on service, 
have forgotten that this business 
and the word of one honest man 


chisel on credit. Many men 
is founded on quality service 
given another honest man. 


Carried to its end a policy of corner-cutting would bring 


the solid financial structure that 


is insurance down on the be- 


wildered heads of the insuring public. If the time ever comes 
when a man’s signature on a contract or his word given over 
a desk is no longer worthy of trust then the insurance business 
will crash like a cardboard city in an earthquake. 


But that time will never come. 


pression has been no economic 


Now we realize that this de- 
earthquake but just a fearful 


tremor. And through the tremor have come these three companies 
who will never have to answer the charge of “cutting corners”. 


Realizing that the seemingly 


everlasting crisis would pass 


they have continued century-old policies of honorable dealing 
that see no virtue in chiseling—no matter what name you give it! 
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EVERETT W. NOURSE, United States Manager and President 
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to consummate the proposed plan of te 





organization. In reaching this concly 
sion, consideration has been given 1 
the fact that no serious " 


. Prejudice t) 
those whose interests the Superintenden; 


is sceking to protect would resylt from 
the granting of a reasonably short 
a.iiount cf additional time.” 





Letter to Producer 


(Continued from Page 25) 
ness of the time given us we must ask 
your cooperation im securing signed 4s. 
sents for us from all your clients who 
are creditors of the company either for 
return premiums or losses. ‘he enclose 
blanks can be used either for return pre- 
mium claims, for adjusted loss claims o; 
lor unadjusted loss claims, in the latter 
case the claimant agreeing to take pre- 
ferred stock for whatever amount at 
which the loss is finally adjusted, 
“We appreciate that it will require 
consideiable effort on your part to reach 
all your clients, but we are left no alter. 
native but to ask you to do so, and the 
company is ready to cooperate with you 
in the task in every way possible, We 
wish to point out that in case the plan 
is consummated the company does not 
intend to call for payment of return 
commissions on cancelled policies the 
holders of which accept preterred stock 
for their return premium claims, 
“The company will appreciate your ut- 
most effort to return assents represent- 
ing the total amount of claims for return 
premiums and losses in which you or 
your clients are interested, prior to May 
20, 1933, and trusts that it may have 
your support in recommending the ac- 
ceptance of this plan to your clients,” 


Personnel of Committee 


The rehabilitation committee consists 
of H. E. Bilkey, vice-president of the 
G. & R.; Charles Dana, president of the 
Spicer Manufacturing Co.; William Gil- 
mour, of Gilmour, Kothery & Co, in- 
surance brokers; Charles Hayden, senior 
partner of the investment house of Hay- 
den, Stone & Co., and Alfred H. Swayne, 
vice-president and a director of the Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation. Root, Clark 
& Buckner of New York are counsel for 
the committee. 

In presenting the reorganization plan 
the committee states that the company 
was taken over by the New York Insur- 
ance Department for rehabilitation pur- 
poses because of the depreciation of in- 
vestments and because of the circulation 
of rumors which led to a “run” on the 
cash of the company through increase in 
demand for return of unearned premiums, 
notwithstanding the company’s strong 
cash position at the time. The com- 
mittee continues: 

“The desirability of rehabilitating the 
company so as to preserve the good will, 
with its advantageous agency and other 
relationships, seems obvious. The com- 
pany has been in business for thirty- 
four years and has been an outstanding 
company in the field, having built up nv 
merous agency and brokerage relation- 
ships. It is estimated by officers of the 
company that it has a total of approxi 
mately 4,000 agents and brokers with 
whom it does business. 

“The New York Supreme Court has 
authorized the submission of a plan of 
reorganization to policyholders and 
cieditors of the company. This plan has 
been prepared and approved by a com- 
mittee consisting of the undersigned i 
dividuals, certain of whom are _ stock- 
holders and directors of the company 
and one of whom is an insurance broker. 
These individuals consented to act as 4 
committee without compensation to C0 
operate with the Superintendent of I0- 
surance and the management of the com 
pany in effecting the rehabilitation © 
the company. 

“It is clear to this committee that the 
consummation of this plan is in the best 

























interests of the policyholders, creditors, 
employes and _stockhalders of the com 
pany and is also in the public interest 
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Royal-Liverpool Groups Giving 
Musical Review and Dance Tonight 


During the past seven weeks a cast 
of some 125 employes from the combined 
staff of the Royal-Liverpool groups have 
been rehearsing under Coach Al Doyle 
for their second annual entertainment 
and dance to be given in the grand 
ballroom of the Hotel Commodore to- 


trained principals and choruses including 
as special attractions thirty-two dancing 
girls and a mixed vocal chorus of sixty 
voices. 

There will be some lively sketches and 
minstrel acts on the order of those which 
added so much comedy and variety to 





Reading from left to right—Kay Loftus, Royal Indemnity; Fay Davies, Globe 
Indemnity; Ojita Connelly, Globe Indemnity; Vivian Eldridge, Royal Indemnity; 
Zoe Lothrop, Royal Indemnity; Emily Chatlos, Royal Fire; Adelaide Lanigan, 
Globe Indemnity. 


night. This affair, which is anticipated 
with considerable interest by the staff 
workers, will be a benefit performance, 
the net proceeds of which will be used 
to augment the companies’ relief fund 
established some time ago. 

The musical revue has been scheduled 
to extend from eight o’clock until ten, 
following which a well-known orchestra 
will supply music for dancing until the 


early morning hours. The two hours 
of diversified entertainment will be 
supplied by a talented cast of well 


last year’s Royal-Liverpool revue and 
these will be interspersed between the 
dancing and singing numbers. All in all, 
a most enjoyable evening is promised. 
The ticket sale ($1.10 per person) has 
progressed satisfactorily and it is ex- 
pected that last year’s attendance of 
more than 2,000 will be equalled or ex- 
ceeded tonight, thus assuring the finan- 
cial and social success of the event. It 
is made clear by the committee that 
broker and agent friends of the Royal- 
Liverpool groups will be welcome. 





General Agents’ Ass’n to 
Meet in Atlanta, May 22-23 


The American Association of Insur- 
ance General Agents will be held May 
22-23 at the Atlanta Biltmore Hotel in 
Atlanta. The address of welcome will 
be delivered by William B. Harrison, 
Insurance Commissioner of Georgia, and 
there will be two other addresses on 
Monday, one by Charles L. Ganday of 
3irmingham, Ala., president of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
and the other by J. H. Hines of Atlanta, 
president of the South-Eastern Under- 
writers Association. On the second day 
James Cravens of Cravens, Dargan & 
Co. of Houston, Texas, a member of the 
association, will be the only speaker. 

Among other social features the Re- 
tail Credit Co. of Atlanta will be host 
at a luncheon to visitors on Monday, 
May 22, at the Capital City Club. Ar- 
rangements for this are being made by 
Norman D. Burke, special fire repre- 
sentative of the Retail Credit Co. Lang- 
don C. Quin of Atlanta is president of 
the American Association of Insurance 
General Agents. 


HOWARD B. WOOLMAN DEAD 

Howard B. Woolman, field representa- 
tive of -the Phoenix of Hartford in Penn- 
sylvania for more than thirty years, died 
on Monday. of this week. He is survived 
by a widow of Haddonfield, N. J., and 
two sons. He started in 1893 with Bos- 
well & Co., agent of the Phoenix at 
Philadelphia. Four years later he was 
appointed assistant special agent for the 
company in Pennsylvania and later be- 
came special agent. For many years his 


territory included eastern Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey and Delaware. 





G. B. LaBoyteaux to Take 


Rest Because of Illness 


G. B. LaBoyteaux, prominent marine 
insurance broker and head of LaBoy- 
teaux & Co. in New York, is retiring 
from active business for awhile on ac- 
count of illness. He plans to take a long 
rest and until he feels able to return 
to insurance his business will be taken 
care of by Johnson & Higgins. The of- 
fice personnel of LaBoyteaux & Co. will 
continue. 

Mr. LaBoyteaux is a native of Hender- 
son, N. C., where he was born in 1877. In 
his early twenties he came to New York 
and learned insurance. The present firm 
of LaBoyteaux & Co. was formed in 
1907. He is one of the veteran producers 
in the marine field but also handles other 
lines of coverage. 


Middle Dep’t 


(Continued from Page 24) 


Gilbert H. Russell, Hartford Fire; Ed- 
ward B. Creighton, Eureka Fire; Louis 
Wiederhold, Jr., manager Middle Depart- 
ment Rating Association; Paul L. Haid, 
president, Insurance Executives Associa- 
tion, and Mr. Milligan. 

Mr. Kerr, toastmaster; M. E. Moyer, 
president Underwriters’ Association of 
the Middle Department; Fred Sippell, 
Pittsburgh manager, Insurance Co. of 
North America; Paul Mullen, Phoenix 
Assurance; Silas Schoch, Insurance Co. 
of North America. 

Edward A. Innes, Thompson Derr; E. 
J. Richardson, North British & Mercan- 
tile; John Stief, Rhode Island; J. V. 
Dixon, Newark Fire; Edward Hodgdon, 
Camden Fire, and Carlyle Hill, manager, 
Middle division. 








EDMUND VON HASSELN DEAD 


Prominent Adjuster Joined Windle, 
Dargan & Co. Just a Few 
Weeks Ago 

Edmund Von Hasseln, who only a few 
weeks ago joined Windle, Dargan & Co., 
Inc., of New York as an adjuster, died 
Monday morning from a heart attack 
which followed illness arising from 
ptomaine poisoning. He was 42 years of 
age and is survived by his widow and 
one son. Funeral services were held 
Tuesday morning at the home of the de- 
ceased in Pelham Manor, N. Y., with 
interment yesterday at Anderson, S. C. 

Born in the South where he started 
his insurance career Mr. Von Hasseln 
came to New York several years ago 
and joined the loss department of the 


Home. In 1926 he became general ad- 
juster of the Norwich Union Fire and 
two years later went with the Public 


Fire as secretary in charge of the loss 
department. He remained with that 
company until April 1, closing outstand- 
ing losses and then joined Windle, Dar- 
gan & Co. 


Explosion : and Sprinkler 


Leakage Conferences Meet 
The Sprinkler Leakage Conference and 
the Explosion Conference, closely affil- 
iated for many years, are now more 
united than ever. Although actual con- 
solidation has not been effected, as that 
is impossible, for each conference has 
some members not eligible for member- 
ship in the other, the same men are 
officers of each body and the member- 
ship of the executive committees is iden- 
tical W. F. Roembke has been man- 
ager of both conferences for years, they 
occupy the same headquarters in New 
York and employ the same staff. 

At the recent annual meetings W. B. 
Burchell of the Commercial Union was 
elected chairman of both conferences. 
T. F. Myring of the Atlas Assurance is 
vice-chairman. P. M. Brink of the 
Southern Fire is secretary-treasurer of 
the Explosion Conference and secretary 
of the Sprinkler Leakage Conference. 
D. G. Stone of the Aetna Casualty & 
Surety is treasurer of the latter. The 
executive committees of both consist of 
the following: W. C. Browne, National 
of Hartford; George von der Leith, 
Phoenix Assurance; Logan J. Borland, 
Great American; F. M. Blake, Phoenix 
of Hartford; H. C. Klein, New York 
Underwriters; E.  V. - Starkweather, 
Royal-Liverpool groups, and R. W. 
Crowther, Springfield Fire & Marine. 








Wm. Y. Wemple Dies 
William Y. Wemple, prominent in fire 
reinsurance for years and president of 
Meinel & Wemple, Inc., of New York, 


died on Tuesday at the age of 73 years 


following a heart attack. For years 
Meinel & Wemple, Inc., were United 
States managers of the Salamandra of 


St. Petersburg which after the War be- 
came the Reinsurance Co., Salamandra of 
Copenhagen. 


NON-RESIDENT AGENTS’ BILL 

Among the insurance bills passed by 
the Pennsylvania legislature and now be- 
fore Governor Pinchot are two dealing 
with the licensing of agents. One, House 
Bill No. 1973, prohibits any non-resident 
agent from writing or placing business 
in Pennsylvania except through a resi- 
dent agent who is to receive the entire 
commission. The Insurance Department 
is authorized to issue non-resident li- 
censes but even licensed non-resident 
agents may not countersign policies or 
receive any commission. The other, Sen- 
ate Bill No. 1387, provides that no part- 
nership may be licensed to write business 
unless each member has an individual 
agent’s license. 





H. S. VAN VOAST IS DEAD 
H. S. Van Voast, prominent local agent 
of Schenectady, N. Y., and a member of 
the agency there of Van Voast & Leon- 
ard, died Sunday night. He was twice 
mayor of that up-state city. 





Monarch Will Cede Part 


of Business to the Pea| 


Officers of the Monarch Fire of Cleye. 
land and the United States branch of the 
Pearl Assurance have completed a work. 
ing agreement, effective May 1, by which 
the latter company will assume a share 
of the Monarch’s business written since 
that date. The Monarch plans to reduce 
its net lines without changing its under. 
writing policy. The Monarch’s automo. 
bile business, which is small, will not be 
affected. The new arrangement does not 
involve any change in the stock owner. 
ship of the Monarch, which will continue 
as a separate entity and under its pres- 
ent management. Ralph Rawlings jg 
president. 





C. R. Perkins Honored | 
On 50th Anniversary 

Charles. R. Perkins, former assistant | 
United States manager of the North | 
British & Mercantile and now asso- 
ciated with the New York brokerage 
firm of Davis, Dorland & Co., was 
guest of honor at a luncheon at the 
Bankers’ Club last week given to him | 
by C. F. Shallcross, United States 
manager of the North British group, | 
| and his friends in commemoration of 
| Mr. Perkins’ fiftieth anniversary in 
insurance. Among those present were 
Julian Lucas and Raymond P. Dor- 
land of Davis, Dorland & Co.; Charles 
E. Case, Percy Ling, Robert T. Stew- 
art and George H. Duxbury of the | 
North British staff. 

Mr. Perkins left the North British 
group at the end of 1927, serving more | 
than twenty-five years with those | 
companies. He had charge of the | 
Middle Department, including the | 
states of New York, New _ Jersey, | 
Pennsylvania and others. 








— - 


LOWE OPPOSES BROKER-AGENTS 


Johnson & Higgins Officer Says Brokers 
Should Represent Buyers of 

ie ees Insurance Only 

Henry W. Lowe of Johnson &: Hig- 
gins, one of the leading insurance brok- 
erage concerns in this country, believes 
that brokers and agents should confine 
their activities to their -respective fields 
and not try to represent both companies 
and policyholders. In a letter to the 
Insurance Brokers Association of New 
York, Inc., Mr. Lowe said among other 
things: 

“Our view is that where there are am- 
ple underwriting facilities, either direct 
with the companies or through licensed 
agents of the companies, the brokers 
should confine their efforts to their own 
field and not seek to be both brokers 
and agents. This is a_ principle that 
should work both ways, and the agents 
should be agents and not brokers. | 

“If there are some agents now acting 
as brokers, or some brokers now acting 
as agents, the practice should either be 
discontinued within a reasonable time or 
any other licensed broker should be per- 
mitted to act as agent with proper com- 
pany appointment. Certainly, no broker 
or agent should be in a preferred class 
because he had secured appointment and 
acted in a dual capacity previous to 4 
certain date. Also, there should. be no 


N. Y. Exchange 


(Continued on Page 24) 
20%, depending on the classes of risks 
Heretofore the Exchange had -a ‘max'- 
mum limitation on brokerage compensa 
tion only. 

There were 125 votes in favor of the 
recommendations and nineteen against 
them. Oppostiion came from_ broket- 
agents and fire companies affiliated with 
casualty companies. No amendments to 
any of the proposals were made. There 
was some opposition to the requirement 
that only two agents be annointed_m 
Brooklyn and one in Long Island City 
instead of three in Brooklyn. 
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Savarese and Hessian Hills Cases 
Analysed By Prominent Adjuster 


A. G. Whitelaw, General Adjuster of the Commercial Union 
Group, Cites Vital Lessons to Be Gained from 
These New York Decisions 


A. G. Whitelaw, general adjuster of the 
Commercial Union group, spoke on im- 
portant fire loss court decisions last 
week before the May meeting of the Subur- 
ban New York Field Club at the Elks 
Club in Brooklyn. Among the decisions 
mentioned were those in the Savarese and 
Hessian Hills cases, decided a few months 
ago in New York state. Both vitally af- 
fect fire insurance loss adjustments. Mr. 
Whitelaw’s views on these cases are as 
follows: 

A very interesting decision affecting 
the rights of a mortgagee under the 
standard mortgage clause has recently 
been handed down by the Court of Ap- 
peals of this state in the case of Savarese, 
et al. v. Ohio Farmers, et al., 260 N. Y. 
45. In this case, there had been a par- 
tial loss amounting in round figures to 
about $4,000, and which because of the 
80% co-insurance clause would reduce 
the company’s liability as against the 
owner to the sum of in round figures 
about $1,500. The owner caused the 
premises to be repaired and assigned his 
claim to the builder who was made a 
party to the litigation. The mortgagee 
sued for the full amount of the partiai 
loss, viz.: $4,000 which was claimed by 
the contractor, the assignee of the owner. 

The owner defended on the ground 
that it was compelled to pay only the 
sum of $1,500 because of the co-insur- 
ance clause. The mortgagee contended 
that he was entitled to recover the en- 
tire amount of the loss regardless of the 
co-insurance clause, which he stated did 
not apply to him under the standard 
mortgage clause, and further, that even 
though the premises had been repaired, 
he was still entitled to recover the 
amount due under the policy. The Ap- 
pellate Division had decided that the 
contractor was entitled to the money as 
there was no loss to the mortgagee since 
his security was not impaired after the 
repairs were made to the property and 
awarded the contractor the sum of $1,- 
500, the computation being based upon 
the co-insurance clause. 

Court Unable to Agree on Rights of 

Mortgagee 

The seven learned men in the Court 
of Appeals seem to have been confused 
by the question which has been puzzling 
insurance companies for a great num- 
ber of years, viz.: what are really the 
rights of the mortgagee under the stand- 
ard mortgage clause? It is apparent 
that they could not possibly agree and 
they have therefore written three opin- 
ions, each taking a different path. The 
majority of the court, consisting of four 
justices, in an opinion by Crane, J., de- 
cided that the mortgagee was entitled to 
payment as against the owner and his 
assignee, the contractor, but that this 
payment was limited to the sum of $1,- 
500; in other words, they stated that in 
spite of the standard mortgagee clause, 
the mortgagee was subject to the co- 
insurance clause. 

Two of the justices in a dissenting 
opinion by Lehman, J., voted to affirm 
the decision of the Appellate Division, 
which had held that the assignee of the 
owner was entitled to the sum of $1,500. 
One Judge Hubbs, in a dissenting opin- 
ion, voted to reverse the Appellate Divi- 
sion and to order payment of the full 
amount, viz.: $4,000 to the mortgagee, 
stating that the law of this state clearly 
and unmistakably gave the mortgagee a 
contract entirely separate from the con- 
tract given to the mortgagor and that the 
co-insurance clause should not be im- 
posed upon the mortgagee as it was an 
act of the owner not binding upon the 





mortgagee by the terms of the mort- 
gagee clause. 

It is interesting to note that the opin- 
ion of Judge Hubbs seems to be the only 
opinion which is in accord with the ma- 
jority of cases previously considered by 
the same Court of Appeals. 

Goldstein v. National Liberty 

This observation is particularly brought 
home in the unanimous decision of the 
same seven justices in the case of Gold- 
stein v. National Liberty, 256 N. Y. 26, 
decided only about a year and a half 
previously, viz.: March 24, 1931, where 
the same seven judges unanimously 
agreed that the right of the mortgagee 
to recover under his standard mortgage 
clause was not affected by the fact that 
there were breaches of warranty in the 
contract at the outset, consisting of a 
breach of the sole and unconditional 
ownership clause, and the fact that the 
buildings were not “in the course of con- 
struction,” although so described in the 
policy. There this very same court 
unanimously agreed that the standard 
mortgage clause was in effect a gold 
bond which could in nowise be affected 
by any act excepting a subsequent act 
or neglect of the mortgagee himself. The 
court used the following very strong 
language: 

“But these questions fade out of the 
case if we hold as matter of law tkat 
the standard mortgagee clause creates 
an independent contract of insurance for 
the separate benefit of the mortgagee 
which is valid and enforceable in its in- 
ception and so continues until rendered 
invalid by a subsequent act or neglect 
of the mortgagee.” 

It is remarkable that in spite of such 
language, the same seven judges could 
in the short space of a year and a half 
decide as they did by their majority 
opinion that this independent contract of 
insurance of the mortgagee was invali- 
dated as to $2,500 worth of the $4,000 
worth of damage by the co-insurance 
clause, which is indeed caused by no act 
of the mortgagee but on the contrary by 
an act solely of the mortgagor. 

View of Hubbs in Dissenting Opinion 

Hubbs, J., points out that he sees no 
difference in principle, insofar as they 
should affect the mortgagee, between the 
co-insurance clause on the one hand and 
the pro rata clause on the other hand. 
The latter clause provides “nor for more 
than the proportion this policy bears to 
the total insurance thereon.” He points 
out that both clauses deal with the total 
amount of insurance carried by the 
owner and that the amount of insurance 
carried is as well the act of the owner 
under one clause as under the other. 

The leading case in this state estab- 
lishing the rights of the mortgagee under 
the standard mortgage clause and used 
as a foundation for the favored position 
of the mortgagee in almost every deci- 
sion is the case of Hastings v. West- 
chester Fire Insurance Co. 73 N. Y. 141, 
decided in 1878. This case expressly held 
that the pro rata or proportionate clause 
does not apply to mortgagees under the 
standard mortgage clause, and that the 
mortgagee is not bound thereby because 
he has a separate and distinct contract. 
Another famous New York case decided 
in 1894, Eddy v. London Assurance Co. 
143 N. Y. 311, is to the same effect. These 
two cases are quoted by the decisions in 
New York and in the other states of the 
Union more often than any other. 

I must admit that I cannot logically 
reconcile the Savarese decision on the 
one hand, that is the opinion of the ma- 
jority of the court, which is, of course, 
now the law of this state, with the unani- 
mous decisions of the Court of Appeals 


in the Goldstein case, in the Hastings 
case and in the Eddy case. - The effect 
of the case, insofar as the insurance un- 
derwriter is concerned, is that, prior to 
October, 1932, whenever the question of 
the rights of a mortgagee was broached, 
the underwriter and the insurance ad- 
juster immediately stated that it would 
be folly to contest any claim of a mort- 
gagee because the courts had decided 
that he had a separate and independent 
contract from the mortgagor which could 
in nowise be impaired excepting by the 
acts of the mortgagee himself; now we 
can state that the mortgagee is at least 
subject to the co-insurance clause, which 
is contained in the main part of the pol- 
icy and not in the standard mortgage 
clause. 

We can further state that a mortgagee 
is also subject to the clause in the main 
part of the policy which gives the com- 
pany the option to make repairs; for 
in a dictum in the Savarese case, the 
court indicated that if the insurance com- 
pany, instead of the owner, had, within 
the period prescribed in the policy, ex- 
ercised its option to make the repairs 
the mortgagee would not be entitled to 
the money due under the policy but 
same would be payable by the company 
to the contractor. 

It will be interesting to see what ef- 
fect the majority and the two dissenting 
opinions in the Savarese case have on 
the law of other states in the future 
and also what further clauses in the main 
part of the policy the courts of this 
state and other states will decide affect 
the rights of the mortgagee in spite of 
the standard mortgage clause. 

Hessian Hills Decision 

Another recent decision interpreting 
the standard mortgage clause is that of 
Hessian Hills Country Club v. Home In- 
surance Co. Ist Dept. Appellate Divi- 
sion, 260 N. Y. Supp. 309 and the same 
assured v. Hartford, 260 N. Y. Supp. 311, 
decided on November 18, 1932. There 
the mortgagee and the assured were 
suing the insurance companies, which set 
up defenses including fraud, false swear- 
ing and incendiarism, against both the 
owner and mortgagee. The policies cov- 
ering the mortgagee contained mere loss 
payable clauses. There were no standard 
mortgage clauses attached to the policy. 

The court held that such standard 
mortgage clauses are to be implied and 
read into the policy where the loss is 
made payable to the mortgagee and 
granted the motion of the mortgagee for, 
summary judgment. The court based its 
decision upon the case of Greenwich 
Bank v. Hartford Fire, 222 App. Div. 219, 
225 N. Y. Supp. 615, affirmed 250 N. Y. 
116, decided several years ago, where the 
Appellate Division stated that the stand- 
ard mortgage clause is read into all poli- 
cies where the loss is payable to a mort- 
gagee and the Court of Appeals affirmed 
the Appellate Division’s decision al- 
though it did not cover the specific point. 

The Hessian Hills Country Club cases 
are now pending before the Court of Ap- 
peals and will probably be argued in the 
course of the next several weeks. If the 
Appellate Division’s decision is affirmed, 
we will then have a square and direct 
ruling that the standard mortgage clause 
is to be read into policies in this state 
even though there is only a loss payable 
clause in the policy. A very interesting 
problem will then arise as to whether 
the standard mortgage clause will be 
read into policies insuring banks which 
lend money collaterilized by personal 
property instead of real estate and not 
strictly chattel mortgages. Such banks 
will obviously be in the same position 
as a mortgagee of real property as to the 
personal property covered by the loan. 

Whether a persen lending money on 
the security of personal property instead 
of real property should receive the same 
consideration as the mortgagee of real 
property will remain a question for fu- 
ture consideration of the courts. It 
would seem to me that to extend the 
doctrine of the Hessian Hills Country 
Club case, if it is approved by the Court 
of Appeals, to persons lending money 
on the security of personal property 
would be an unfair extension of the 


Furnace Explosion 
Held Inherent Risk 

DECISION OF IOWA  CouRy 

Assured Had Explosion Clause; Com. 


pany Contended Damage Was from 
“Friendly” Source 





The Iowa Supreme Court has ruled 
that an insurance company which has 
issued a fire policy with an endorsement 
covering explosions resulting from hag. 
ards inherent in the occupancy of the 
property is liable for damage caused } 
an explosion in the furnace. The inner 
ance company, the Mechanics of Phils. 
delphia, had contended that this loss was 
not covered because the explosion ¢¢. 
curred as an incident of a friendly fire 
The court’s opinion in this case is sum- 
marized as follows: 

“Action on a fire policy insuring a 
dwelling house to recover damages 
caused by explosion. The policy con. 
tained what is known as a ‘dwelling in- 
herent explosion clause.’ The house 
was heated with a ‘green furnace’ which 
was located in the basement. The record 
shows that the floor, woodwork, walls 
and ceiling were covered with slime and 
coal smoke, or grease which comes from 
soft coal smoke. The record clearly 
shows that there was no fire outside of 
the furnace, the appellee claiming dam- 
ages solely on the basis that the prop- 
erty was damaged by explosion and 
smoke. The record shows without dis- 
pute that at 9:30 in the evening the fur- 
nace was in its normal condition, The 
door of the furnace was closed. 

“Two hours and a half later when the 
appellee returned to his home, it was im- 
possible for him to enter the house, due 
to the amount of smoke that was in it. 
After opening the doors and windows, 
he went to the basement and to the fur- 
nace room and found the door of the 
furnace open and that smoke was com- 
ing out of the furnace. The record shows 
that no one had been in the house from 
between the hours of 9:30 n.m. and mid- 
night. The appellee stayed in the house 
that night and the next morning went 
again to the furnace room and found the 
pipe which connected the furnace with 
the chimney, and which was the pipe 
through which the smoke was carried 
from the furnace to the chimney, lying 
in pieces on the floor. 

“Held, that there must have been some 
form of an explosion that forced open 
the door of the furnace and that would 
blow out the pipe which connected the 
furnace and the chimney; blow it into 
pieces so that it was found lying on the 
floor. There is sufficient evidence in the 
record to justify the lower court in hold- 
ing, as the lower court did hold, that the 
damage to the appellee was due to an 
explosion. But the appellant argues that 
even if it was due to an explosion, ap- 
pellee would not recover because the ex- 
plosion occurred as an incident of a 
friendly fire. The policy sued upon does 
not limit the right of recovery to the 
damage caused by fire alone, but covers 
all damage caused by the explosion. 

“The appellant wrote this clause into 
its policy and it is bound by the terms 
of the contract that it entered into. The 
policy covered explosions resulting from 
the hazards inherent in the occupancy. 
This explosion occurred in the furnace 
in the house, a hazard certainly inherent 
in the occupancy. Judgment affirmed.” 





PETERSBURG UNDERWRITERS 


The Petersburg (Fire) of Petersburg, 
Va., whose outstanding business was re- 
cently reinsured by the New Hahmpshire, 
is to be liquidated, it was announced re- 
cently, and the business will be continued 
as the Petersburg Underwriters of the 
New Hampshire with headquarters at 
the home office in Manchester. 








mortgagee doctrine, although fundamen- 
tally there should probably be no reason 
to prefer a bank or other lending insti- 
tution lending money on real estate over 
one lending it on personal property. 
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ON’T let your clients practice false economy. Their tempta- 
tion to save money on insurance premiums may be greater 
now than ever before. 
But their loss would be greater than ever, for property would 
be harder to replace. Thus their need for insurance is also greater 
than ever before. 
True, their sales resistance is greater than usual. So also will 
be their appreciation of your service if a loss occurs. If none 
occurs they will realize, in a year or two, how well you protected 
them against what might have happened. 
Hence the agent who is working hard and exerting pressure 
on his assured is building confidence in himself and future business. 
Don’t let your clients practice false economy. 
AMERICAN EQUITABLE ASSURANCE Importers & EXporTERS INSURANCE MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS FIRE 
CoMPpANY OF NEw YorkK CoMPANY oF New York INSURANCE COMPANY si 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 ‘ Newark, N. J. (Chartered 1849) 
: Capital, $1,000,000.00 Capital, $1,000,000.00 
GLoBE & REPUBLIC INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF AMERICA KNICKERBOCKER INSURANCE COMPANY New York FIRE INSURANCE 
Philadelphia, Pa. (Established 1862) oF New York CoMPANY 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 Capital, $1,000,000.00 (Incorporated 1832) Capital, $1,000,000.00 


CORROON & REYNOLDS 


92 William Street 


Incorporated 
INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
Manager 





New York, N. Y. 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 








While at Troy, N. Y., recently, I called 


on Fred Buell, veteran New York state 
ficldman, and spent a very interesting 
evening reminiscing. Fred has a scrap 


book going back over fifty years, em- 
also the time he spent on the 


Returning from the West 


bracing 
Pacific Coast 
he became state agent for the Agricul- 
tural in 1894. I met him the first time 
when he and I happened to be together 
on the 7 a.m. Fitchburg (now Boston & 
Maine) train to Hoosick Falls. Some- 
how or other we just naturally drifted 
into a friendly conversation and a life- 
long friendship. 

Something made me think he was an 
insurance man; presumably he was 
thumbing some inspection slips. I intro- 
duced myself forthwith, and he gave me 
his name and his company. From that 
time on it was as if we had known each 
other for years. He is a great friend- 
maker. This kind of man is born that 
way with that great gift of nature—an 
attractive personality. 

In later years he and I by co-operat- 
ing prevented a break in the Buffalo 
Board by a friendly conversation while 
we were looking at a burlesque show at 
Buffalo one night in the spring of 1902, 
the history of which was never written 
and is known to only a few men now 
living. He was president of the then all- 
powerful Special Agents’ Underwriters 
Association of New York. Buffalo had 
just emerged from a long and disastrous 
rate war, when companies were cutting 
one another’s throats. Our agent had 
resigned, because the Germania had ap- 
pointed a second agent at Buffalo and 
he did not want to have another agent 
representing us, nor did he personally 
like the second agent I appointed. He 
practically threw us out of his office, and 
was giving what we considered our busi- 


ness to another company he had taken 
in. 

It was my problem to get him to take 
us back. We were not then tightly affil- 
iated with any rating organization and, 
as he would not withdraw his resigna- 
tion, there was nothing left for us but to 
tell him we would fight him by cutting 
rates. To make a long story short, we 
discussed the matter fully between acts, 
and it was through Mr. Buell’s friendly 
help and his great prestige with the Buf- 
falo agents that a break was averted. 
This is many years ago, but we often 
recall the incident, and we both feel now 
that we were making insurance history. 

Mr. Buell was blamed and abused for 
his good work as president of the asso- 
ciation by the special agent of the asso- 
ciation company, who thought he had put 
one over on the Germania at the time, by 
thinking he could have us thrown out 
and get our business, working on the 
agent’s disgruntled state of mind, be- 
cause we appointed a second agency, 
having had only one up to that time. 
Then the matter of ownershin of the 
business was not as well defined as now, 
and in this case the business had been 
built up by a branch office plant, with 
a salaried manager, and our very own 
plant in every aspect, and not a sub- 
sidized agency plant. 

It may surprise some local agents and 
company men that long before the 
“nineties” we had real branch offices in 
most of the principal towns in the East 
and West. While they were profitable 
producers with rates on domestic busi- 
ness relatively high, following the reduc- 
tion of rates of the preferred business, 
and the increased overhead, also the fact 
that the salaried managers, as they grew, 
and the towns grew, felt they could do 
better on their own, gradually one branch 
office after another was converted into 
a commission basis agency. 





R. F. C. Aid Bill Passes 
Senate in Washington 

The Fletcher bill, allowing the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation to invest 
in the preferred stocks and other prior 
securities of insurance companies, was 
passed by the United States Senate last 
Thursday with several amendments. One 
of these fixes a maximum salary of 
$17,500 to any officer, director or employe 
of any insurance company receiving aid 
from the R. F. C. 

As the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee reported the bill, the insur- 
ance companies might have received a to- 
tal of $100,000,000 but the Senate cut 
this in half. A requirement that insur- 
ance companies, in order to obtain loans, 
must be prepared to put up new capital 
in the amount of the loan was also af- 
fixed to the bill. The Fletcher bill now 
awaits action by the House of Repre- 
sentatives 

Cc. V. MUNIER PROMOTED 

Charles V. Munier, agency superin- 
tendent in the home office of the Great 
American in New York, has been ap- 
pointed assistant secretary of the Amer- 


ican National Fire of Columbus, O., a 
member of the Great American group. 
There he succeeds E Philip Gustafson, 
who has resigned. Mr. Munier will be 


associated with Vice-President Gerald 
I). Gregorv at the home office of the 
American National. 


G. & R. Plan | 


(Continued from Page 25) 


prior notice at $104 a share and accrued 
cumulative dividends. 

Mandatory retirement will be provided 
for through a sinking fund to be set 
aside on March 1 in each year, begin- 
ning March 1, 1935, in an amount equal 
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to 10% of the net earnings of the com- 
pany for the preceding calendar year re- 
maining after deduction of an amount 
equal to $6 per share of preferred stock 
outstanding at the end of such calendar 
year and the amount of any unpaid ac- 
cumulated preferred stock dividends for 
previous years. * * * : 

Other preferred stock provisions. The 
preferred stock will have an arbitrary low 
par value in order that the company, will 
have a sufficient surplus to permit it to 
resume the writing of business under the 
regulations of the Superintendent of In- 
surance of the State of New York. It 
will be preferred as to assets and divi- 
dends over the common stock. It will be 
entitled to semi-annual dividends at the 
rate of $6 per share per annum, such 
dividends to be cumulative after two 
years from the date of issue of the first 
share issued. This stock will be entitled 
to $104 per share and accrued cumulative 
dividends in the event of liquidation or 
dissolution. 


Bill to Permit R. F. C. to Invest 


Legislation permitting Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to aid fire insur- 
ance companies. A bill permitting the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation to 
purchase preferred stocks of fire insur- 
ance companies has been passed by the 
United States Senate and is pending in 
the House of Representatives. If this 
or a similar bill becomes law, the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation may be 
asked to aid in the consummation of the 
plan by purchasing an issue of prior pre- 
ferred stock which would be created for 
the purpose of converting its present se- 
cured loan to the company of $10,000,000 
principal amount or so much thereof as 
may be permitted by law into prior pre- 
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ferred stock. If this is done the new 
issue of preferred stock which is being 
offered to other creditors and policyhold- 
ers of the company would be in all re- 
spects subordinate to this new issue of 
prior preferred stock and all of the terms 
and provisions of the new issue of pre- 
ferred stock may be modified so far as 
may be required by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, except that no 
change may be made in the amount of 
the preference of the new preferred stock 
over the common stock as to dividends 
and as to assets in the event of liquida- 
tion or dissolution or in the redemption 
price thereof. 

Authorization of new preferred stock. 
A meeting of stockholders of the com- 
pany for the purpose of authorizing the 
new preferred stock, reducing the par 
value of the existing common stock, and 
making the other changes in the capi- 
talization of the company incident to the 
plan will be called as soon as the com- 
mittee deems practicable. 

Declaring plan operative. Because of 
the world-wide ramifications of the con- 
pany’s business and rapidly changing 
conditions, it has been impracticable t 
obtain an exact statement of the assets 
and liabilities of the company. In formt- 
lating this plan the committee has util- 
ized and relied upon figures supplied by 
the officers of the company, which they 
state to have been carefully compiled on 
the best information available. The plat 
may be declared operative by the com- 
mittee (which may act by vote of a ma 
jority of its members as it may then be 
constituted) when the holders of such 
amount of claims as the committee deems 
sufficient shall have assented to the plan; 
and such action may be taken in the 
committee’s discretion in the light of the 
circumstances then existing and irrespec- 
tive of changes in conditions. After the 
committee has declared the plan opera 
tive the committee will request the St 
preme Court of the State of New York 
to authorize the company to resume the 
writing of new business, When such 
authorization is granted the company 
will resume its business. 
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Blue Goose Mourns 
Passing of H. L. Rose 


KILLED BY FALL IN NEW YORK 
« 





Former Most Loyal Grand Gander a 
Leading Adjuster in Baltimore; Bus- 
iness To Be Continued 





Henry L. Rose of Baltimore, Md., one 
of the most prominent and able inde- 
pendent adjusters in the territory be- 
tween Philadelphia and Washington and 
nationally known as a past most loyal 
erand gander of the Blue Goose Interna- 
tional, was killed a week ago Thursday 
night when he fell from the sixteenth 
story of the Park Central Hotel in New 
York City. His body was found on a 
one-story extension in the rear of the 





HENRY L. 


ROSE 


hotel at about 10:15 p. m. The fall was 
apparently accidental. No one was with 
Mr. Rose at the time but he had made 
appointments for Friday with automobile 
men and had written his wife that he 
would be home some time Friday. Mr. 
Rose, in addition to his insurance work, 
was president of the Taxicab Owners’ 

Association of Baltimore and came here 
Wednesday in connection with that work. 

In the adjusting field Mr. Rose enjoyed 
wide recognition and had the full confi- 
dence of company executives and field 
men alike. The business of Henry L. 
Rose & Co. will be carried on by his 
efficient associates with Mrs. Rose main- 
taining an interest. Mr. Rose, who was 
49 years old at the time of his death, 
started in insurance with the General 
Adjustment Bureau. In 1918 he formed 
an adjustment firm with Charles T. 
Smith under the firm name of Rose & 
Smith, 

This firm was later incorporated as 
Rose & Smith, Inc. In 1925 Mr. Rose 
left the company to go into adjusting 
work for himself under the name of 
Henry L. Rose & Co. He represented a 
number of the leading fire companies and 
established an enviable reputation. 


Active For Years in Blue Goose 


For years one of the most active and 
loyal members of the Blue Goose Mr. 
Rose was elevated to most loyal grand 
gander in 1930. Shortly afterwards 
he was wounded in a hunting accident 
and as a result of his injuries sustained 
the loss of a lower part of one of his 
legs. Since that time he had suffered 
frequently from embolisms and it is be- 
lieved that an embolism was responsible 
for the fall causing his death. 

Despite the loss of one foot Mr. Rose, 
as head of the Blue Goose, insisted upon 
being an active administrative head and 
in 1931 courageously toured a large part 
of the country, visiting local ponds. His 
fortitude served as an inspiration to 
many Blue Goose members. A few years 
before he had helped organize the Ches- 
apeake Pond. When news of his death 
Was conveyed to insurance men _ here 
hursday night leading figures in the 


New York City Pond, including W. E. 
Mallalieu, general manager of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters; Max 
C. W. Buchenberger of the Underwrit- 
ers Salvage Co., and W. V. A. Keeler 
of Newark, assisted in having the re- 
mains sent back to Baltimore. 

Mr. Rose was a lifelong resident of 
3altimore and a member of several fra- 
ternal organizations. He was a thirty- 
second degree Mason, Scottish Rite, a 
member of the Elks and also of the 
Knights of Pythias. He was the organ- 
izer of the first automobile club in Mary- 


land. His hobbies were automobiles and 
pigeons. Surviving him are his widow, 


Mary Rose, a 16 year old daughter, Mary 
Lee Rose, two sisters and a brother. As 
a youth Mr. Rose attended and was grad- 
uated from the Polytechnic Institute. He 
likewise studied law at the University of 
Maryland but never had become a mem- 
ber of the bar. 





PROTECTIVE ASS’N MEETING 

The annual meeting of the Underwrit- 
ers Protective Association of Newark, 
N. J., which controls the Salvage Corps 
of that city, will be held at the offices 
of the American of Newark on Friday, 
May 19, at which time officers and the 
board of governors will be elected. 








Ca 


HANDLING ELLSWORTH LOSSES 
Lester B. Howard, manager of the 
Fire Companies Adjustment Bureau at 
Jangor, Me., has established a_head- 
quarters in Ellsworth, Me., to take care 
of losses arising out of the fire there 
Sunday night, which destroyed thirty- 
six mercantile establishments, two 
churches and sixty dwellings. 





M. S. BENNION DEAD 
Miles S. Bennion, general insurance 
agency proprietor in Attica, a Buffalo 
suburb, for the past twenty-five years, 
passed away last week as the result of 
an attack of pneumonia. 
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Buying takes a definite trend when moncy 
is tight—people prefer to buy where they 
are certain cf the value they are getting. 
For that reason the familiar Hartford stag 


on his walls, and on the policies he de- 


livers is an asset to the Hartford agent— 


to his customers the Hartford trademark 


is a seal of certainty proved by an un- 


broken record of 123 years of paying 


claims promptly and in cash, and assured 


by resources ample to meet every current 


obligation to Hartford 


policyhold ers. 
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Mortensen Explains 
Proposed Changes in 
Wisconsin Fire Form 


MANY ARE OF RADICAL NATURE 





Intention to Deceive Must Be Proved; 
Company Denied Option to Rebuild 
on Total Loss 





Vital changes in the Wisconsin stand- 
ard fire policy are embodied in a bill 
prepared for presentation to the state 
legislature. The policy has been inves- 
tigated by a special committee appointed 
by the 1931 legislature, consisting of In- 
surance Commissioner H. J. Mortensen, 
the revisor of statutes, and an assistant 
attorney general. Changes were ex- 
plained by the committee in a report 
presented to both houses of the legisla- 
ture by Mr. Mortensen. 

“There is no radical departure from 
the form now in use,” he stated. “The 








. . . . . 
Companies Fighting Bill 

This measure sponsored by Com- 
missioner Mortensen was argued be- 
fore the Wisconsin Senate Insurance 
Committee last week. There is much | 
opposition to the bill from stock fire | 
companies and other sources and it | 
will undoubtedly be killed if voted | 
upon. However, there is considerable | 
likelihood of action on the bill being 
postponed indefinitely. 


— 
| 
| 





revision made seeks to protect the pol- 
icyholder, while at the same time safe- 
guarding the rights of the insurance 
companies. 

“In drawing up the proposed new form 
of standard fire insurance policy the fact 
was kept in mind that the policy is a 
contract and therefore should be in the 
form usually used in contracts. The 
verbiage used is simplified so as to pro- 
duce a contractual agreement which can 
be easily read and readily understood.” 

Among the changes listed is the inclu- 
sion of a statement that coverage 1s 
granted for loss or damage caused by 
fire or lightning. This is not provided in 
the present policy, although it is cov- 
ered by a section in the Wisconsin laws. 

Must Be Intent to Deceive 

“Fraud and misrepresentation. This 
provision has been changed to specifi- 
cally provide that there be an intent to 
deceive and that any concealment or mis- 
representation must have increased the 
risk or contributed to the loss in order 
to void the policy. This change has been 
made to bring the policy provision into 
compliance with Section 209.06. 

“Ownership. The provisions regarding 
ownership have been reworded but the 
essence of the old provision is retained. 
In addition, a provision is added to per- 
mit the person assigning his interest in 
the insured property to be insured for a 
period of five days from the date of as- 
signment, before the policy becomes void. 
In the present policy the policy becomes 
void at the time an assignment of inter- 
est takes place unless the insurance com- 
pany is notified and consents in writing. 
“Increase of hazard, repairs, explo- 
sives, gas, factories, unoccupancy. In the 
proposed policy provision is made to void 
the policy if the company is not notified 
if the hazard is increased by any means 
within the control of the assured, while 
repairs are being made in an insured 
building if the period of repairing is 
extended beyond a period of thirty days 
or while a building is vacant or unoccu- 
pied beyond a period of thirty days. The 
provision regarding explosives, gas, etc., 
has not been changed. The grace pe- 
riod has been standardized at thirty 
days. ‘ 

Fall of Building Change 

“Fall of building. The present clause 
refers to the “material part of a build- 
ing” while the proposed provision refers 
to “the greater part of a building.” This 
is so provided that a policyholder will 
know definitely when a policy of fire in- 
surance is void on account of damages 























North British & Mercantile 


Insurance Co., Ltd. 


(U. S. Branch) 
150 William Street, New York 


—=- 7 


As of December 31, 1932 


EE  S2sG en cou eh aky wenden ooNa ees $14,635,208.51 
8,418,622.94 
6,216,585.57 


Liabilities (Except Statutory Deposit) .... 
*Surplus to Policyholders ............... 





Bonds comprised 92% of all investments. 


Moody’s Investors Service (whose bond ratings are offi- 
cially recognized by the New York Insurance Department) 
rated these bonds as follows: 


70% rated Aaa (highest rating) 
23% rated Aa 

6% rated A 

1% rated Baa 


NO BONDS WERE IN DEFAULT either as to prin- 
cipal or interest, and no corporation whose stocks were 
owned was in receivership. 





Sound underwriting and conservative investments are a 
guarantee of security for policyholders. 


os 
“North British & Mercantile” has rigidly practised this policy in 
good times and bad and is, consequently, strongly fortified against 
hard times. 


B r 














*Our December 31, 1932 financial statement, with complete port- 
folio of investments, is available to anyone on request. 











to buildings by wind. The provision 
voiding the insurance on the contents 
of such buildings is deleted. 

“Waiver. The only change in this pro- 
vision is the omission of the statement 
regarding permission or pe 4 under 
the policy regarding the rights of the in- 
sured. All permits and privileges myst 
be in writing and must be made a Dart 
of the policy before they become effec. 
tive so this provision in the present pol- 
icy appears to be superfluous. 

Must Tender Return Premiums to 

Cancel 

“Cancellation of policy. The only 
change made in this section is to pro- 
vide that in case a company orders can- 
cellation of a policy it must tender the 
return premium at the time it orders 
cancellation, if the original premium has 
been paid. 

“Notice and proof of loss. Under the 
present policy provision the policyhold- 
er must prove his loss, submit to ex. 
amination under oath as often and at 
whatever place the company may require. 
He is required to submit a proof of 
loss which an ordinary individual can- 
not make out without the assistance of 
an attorney or an adjuster. He can be 
required to produce plans and specifica- 
tions and sundry other expensive eyi- 
dence, all of which are available to the 
company at the time the policy is 
written. 

“An attempt has been made in draw- 
ing up the new provision to make the 
requirements as inclusive as before but 
in a simplified form so anyone can fur- 
nish the proof necessary without incur- 
ring additional expense. At the present 
time, proof of loss blanks are not avail- 
able to the claimant and he is precluded 
from meeting the requirements of the 
policy with regard to filing proof of loss 
blanks within the time specified unless 
the company desires to furnish the 
necessary blanks. Under the new pro- 
vision the company is required to fur- 
nish these blanks when requested to do 
so by the claimant. 

Deny Option to Rebuild in Case 

of Total Loss 

“Company’s option, abandonment. The 
committee recommends a change in lines 
176 to 184 of the present policy for the 
reason that there is a great difference 
of opinion as to the meaning of this 
clause. This part of the policy seems to 
be in conflict with the plain meaning and 
intent of Section 203.21, known as the 
valued policy law of this state. In spite 
of the fact that that law has been con- 
strued by the Supreme Court of this 
state on many occasions over a long pe- 
riod of years until it has been so well 
grounded in our jurisprudence that it 
may be considered stare decisis in our 
law and the Court has never varied from 
its course in the interpretation thereof, 
yet many insurance companies of the 
present time are attacking its meaning. 

“They seem to read into the opinions 
of our Supreme Court a different inter- 
pretation than that expressed. This has 
led to a great deal of confusion, espe- 
cially in the administration of the Insur- 
ance Department. It is contended by the 
companies that they have not only the 
right to rebuild the destroyed property 
where there is a total loss, but also that 
upon ascertaining the cost of the re- 
building, that they can then negotiate a 
compromise settlement with the insured 
at a sum less than that for which the 
property was insured. 

“On the other hand, the Insurance De- 
partment has taken the position that the 
amount expressed in the policy, in case 
of a total loss of real property such as 
buildings, the amount so stipulated be- 
comes the liquidated damages and unless 
the insurance company on the risk elects 
to rebuild and proceeds to rebuild, it has 
no alternative but to pay the full amount. 
The committee has attempted to clear 
up this situation by revising this clause 
of the policy in form so that the in- 
surance companies will be denied the 
option to rebuild in case of a total loss 
of real property. 

“This would seem advisable for many 
reasons. In the first instance, it is al- 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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Outline of Provisions in New 


Qualification Bill in Illinois 


Considerable interest is manifested in 
the new insurance agents’ and brokers’ 
qualification bill in Illinois” because it 
was prepared by Insurance Superintend- 
ent Ernest Palmer who before becoming 
head of the Insurance Department a few 
weeks agO Was manager and counsel of 
the Chicago Board of Underwriters. 

This bill is based on the theory that 
every person who sells or seeks to sell 
a policy of insurance of any kind or de- 
scription to the people of Illinois should 
be qualified and licensed by the state. 
The bill repeals the present agents and 
brokers laws and is much broader in 
scope. : ; 

The bill exempts from its terms dis- 
trict, county and township mutual in- 
surance companies but all other insur- 
ance organizations selling insurance of 
any kind or character must comply with 
this act. It forbids the issuance of a 
license to an officer or employe of a 
state or national bank except in towns 
of less than 5,000 population. The bill 
provides that examinations may be given 
and licenses may be refused or revoked 
for cause when the holder is found to 
be either incompetent or untrustworthy 
and the interests of the public are not 
properly served by such license. 

Every individual must qualify person- 
ally and companies are permitted to ap- 
point as their agents only those persons 
who have qualified and secured an in- 
surance salesman’s license. The bill 
further provides that where other states 
impose restrictions or fees upon insur- 
ance salesmen or agents of Illinois like 
restrictions shall be imposed for the 
transaction of business by residents of 
such other states in Illinois. 


All Coverage Through Resident Agents 

The bill further provides that no in- 
surer may issue a policy of insurance in 
Illinois except by and through a duly 
licensed agent who shall be a resident of 
Illinois. The power is given to examine 
the books and records of insurance 
salesmen, agents and companies with 
whom business has been placed in order 
to determine whether compliance has 
been had with the act. 

In order to secure a license persons 
must be actively engaged in the insur- 
ance business, and unless during the 
year preceding the applicant for such 
renewal shall have written or placed a 
total volume of premiums on insurance 
for others greater than the total volume 
of premiums which the applicant shall 
have written on his own life, property 
or risks or upon the life, property or 
tiskks of his employer, renewal will be 
refused. 

Corporations and partnerships will not 





Illinois Agents’ Tribute 
To the Late J. A. Giberson 


In the presence of his son, Dudley, 
silent tribute was paid recently by the 
Illinois Association of Insurance Agents 
at Spxingfield to the late J. A. Giberson, 
lor many years a well-known agent at 
Alton, Ill. Following is a resolution 
adopted by the association: 

_ Be it resolved by the Illinois Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents in conven- 
tion assembled, that in the passing of 
our esteemed friend and long time mem- 
ber, of this Association, J. A. Giberson 
of Alton, Ill., we pay just tribute to his 
worthy contribution of time, effort and 
ability which has been a vital factor in 
the growth and effectiveness of our or- 
ganization. We will miss his wise coun- 
sel, his dynamic personality and his good 
fellowship, and to his bereaved family 
we extend this resolution of sincere 
sympathy and condolence, the same to 
€ spread on our minutes and a copy 
thereof forwarded by our secretary to 
the family of our departed friend and 
associate.” 


be licensed as such but each individual 
insurance salesman must secure a per- 
sonal license. The annual fee for an 
insurance salesman’s license is $5.00 and 
where a company appoints an insurance 
salesman as its agent it must pay if an 
Illinois company $1.00 annually and if 
— than an Illinois company $2.00 an- 
nually, 


KILL WIS. ANTI-FUND BILL 

Prospects of having competition of the 
Wisconsin State Fire Fund removed 
were washed when the state assembly 
voted 61 to 33 against the bill which 
would have prevented the State Fund 
from insuring buildings of cities, coun- 
ties, municipalities, or townships. As 
originally established the state fund in- 
sured only state-owned buildings. The 
bill 699 A, introduced by the Dodge 
County Association of Insurance Agents, 
would have returned the Fund to its 
original field. 


HEADS INDIANA LICENSES 

George M. Spiegel of Indianapolis has 
been named head of the license divi- 
sion of the Indiana State Insurance De- 
partment, succeeding Harry Peters. Mr. 
Spiegel has been a resident of Indianap- 
olis for forty-five years and has been 
identified with the insurance business for 
thirty years. 


Leon A. Watson, expert of the Sched- 
ule Rating Office of New Jersey, has 
been invited to speak at the luncheon- 
meeting of the Essex County board in 
Newark on Tuesday, May 23. 








and security. 


ments. 


agencies. 





Veterans and Young Men... 
Both Value the Ohio Farmers 


Insurance men of wide experience and mature 
judgment value the Ohio Farmers because of the Com- 
pany’s 85 years of successful underwriting and because 
they recognize the importance of sound and vigorous age. 


Young men likewise value Ohio Farmers strength 
They find themselves in step with an 
organization that constantly seeks the best new develop- 


Maturity and youth both value the Ohio Farmers 
for in this Company they find perfectly blended all the 
elements that help local representatives build successful 
If you want.to represent such a Company, 
please write to the home office at LeRoy. 
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Beensh of Condition 
Does Not Void Policy 


WHEN INSURER FAILED TO ACT 


N. Y. Court of Appeals Holds Company 
Liable For Actual Damage on 
Sanitorium Loss 


Where an insurance company agrees to 
pay a fire loss, “but not exceeding the 
amount which it would cost to repair or 
replace the same with material of like 
kind and quality,” the company’s liability 
is limited to such cost. 

But where after a fire the insured gives 
the company notice of its intention to 
demolish the building because, if repairs 
or replacements were made, it would not 
be allowed to occupy the building for its 
former use and it could not be profita- 
bly used for any other purpose, and the 
insurance company fails to give notice to 
the insured of its election to exercise its 
option to rebuild or to take the building 
at its appraised value, the insured may 
recover the loss to the extent of the 
amount it would cost to replace or repair 
the damaged property. 

Terms of the Policy 


The New York Court of Appeals has so 
he.d in an action by the Midwood Sani- 
tarium against the Fireman’s Fund of 
San Francisco on a fire policy on a frame 
structure owned by the plaintiff in Brook- 
lvn and occupied by it as a sanitarium 
By the policy the company agreed to pay 
loss and damages to the prenuses by hre 
“but not exceeding the amount which it 
would cost to repair or replace the same 
with material of like kinds and quality 
* * * without allowance for any in- 
creased cost of repair or reconstruction 
by reason of any ordinance or law regu- 
lating construction or repair.” 

The building was damaged by fire on 
June 12, 1928, to the extent of about 20% 
of its insured value. Damage was con- 
fined to the roof and upper part of the 
building. Before proofs of loss were filed 
the insured received a letter from the 
New York Superintendent of Buildings 
stating that due to the fact that the 
building was a frame structure with in- 
alequate means of egress in the event 
of fire, the owner was directed to have 
the building vacated and its use as a san- 
itorium discontinued. The insured ar- 
ranged to have the building demolished 
and a fireproof building constructed. _ 

The insurance company wrote the in- 
sured suggesting that it defer this action 
until the companies could either exercise 
their rights to repair the damage or have 
an appraisal. The insured disregarded 
this letter, demolished the building and 
brought action against the company, 
claiming that it was entitled to recover 
for the total loss or destruction of the 
building and not merely the cost of re- 
pairing or replacing the damaged por- 
tions. The Appellate Division for the 
reasons after stated held that the insur- 
ance company had been released from all 
liability. The insured appealed. 

The evidence showed that the damaged 
part of the building could be repaired or 
replaced with material of like kind and 
quality without violation of any muni- 
cipal ordinance of the City of New York, 
but that if such repairs or replacements 
were made the owner would not be al- 
lowed to occupy the building as a sani- 
tarium, and that the building could not 
possibly be used for any other purpose. 

The Appellate Division held that under 
these circumstances the owner had not 
suffered a total loss of the value of the 
building. The Court of Appeals, how- 
ever, did not find it necessary to decide 
that question, because the owner had ac- 
cepted the limitation in the policy of the 
insurance company’s liability to the cost 
of repair or replacement. 

Appellate Division Relieved Insurer of 
All Liability 

The Appellate Division, however, went 
further and found that the insurance 
company had been relieved even from 


that liability because the insured by pre- 
mature demolition of the building de- 
prived the insurance company of its right 
at its option to take the property at its 
appraised value or to repair, rebuild or 
replace it with other of like kind and 
quality. In this the Court of Appeals 
held the Appellate Division erred. 

While the defendant had an option to 
substitute for its primary obligation to 
pay the loss or damage caused by fire on 
obligation to take the property at its 
appraised value, or to repair the damage 
itself, the Court of Appeals holds that it 
could not avail itself of its option without 
giving notice that it chose to do so. It 
had given no such notice and had not 
substituted either optional obligation in 
place of its primary obligation. 

If the insurance company had chosen 
to give notice that it would exercise its 
ontion to substitute one of the optional 
obligations in place of the primary ob- 
ligation, even after the insured had ren- 
dered performance of such optional ob- 
ligation impossible, then, the court said, 
the insurance company might have been 
in a position to say that it would no 
longer be called upon to perform its pri- 
mary obligation to pay the loss or dam- 


age caused by fire, and could not be 


called upon to pay damage for failure to 
perform its substituted obligation, be- 
cause the insured had rendered such per- 
formance impossible. But it was not in 
a position to claim release from its pri- 
mary obligation when it had failed to 
give the notice which was a condition 
precedent to any right to make such sub- 
stitution. 

The insured had not breached any cov- 
enant which constituted a _ condition 
precedent to liability on the part of the 
insurance company, and that company 
had not chosen to avail itself, as it might 
have done by proper notice, of its right 
to substitute a secondary obligation for 
its primary obligation. The insured may, 
therefore, the court holds, enforce the 
insurance company’s promise to pay the 
loss or damage caused by the fire to the 
extent not exceeding the amount which 
it would cost to repair or replace the 
damaged property with material of like 
kind and quality. 

The judgment of the Appellate Divi- 
sion was reversed without costs, and a 
new trial granted. 

Plaintiff was represented by Herman 
Mendes and defendant by Frederic C. 
Pitcher of Engelhard, Pollak, Pitcher & 
Stern. 


—— 
RE-ELECT BROKERS’ DIRECTOrs 

The Insurance Brokers’ Association of 
New York, Inc., at its annual meeting 
recently, re-elected the following direc. 
tors for a term of three years, €XDiring 
in April, 1936: R. P. Dorland of Davis 
Dorland & Co.; F. R. DuBois of Frank 
& DuBois; A. Heid of John A. Eckert 
& Co.; L. S. Kennedy of Marsh & Me. 
Lennan, Inc.; C. A. Slosson of Slosson, 
Inc.; L. E. Thayer of Brown, Crosby & 
Co., Inc.; L. A. Wallace of Johnson g 
Higgins. For a term of one year, ex. 
piring in April, 1934: W. P. Brinckerhof 
of W. P. Brinckerhoff, Inc. 





NEW W. U. A. AGENCY CONTRACT 

The Western Underwriters Association 
has approved the new agency contract 
which is being distributed now. Use of 
this contract is not mandatory but it 
will probably be used rather generally 
in the W. U. A. territory. This con- 
tract provides, among other things, that 
all premiums received by an agent shall 
be held by him as trustee for the com- 
pany until delivered to it. Expirations 
are held to be the property of the agent 
unless at the time his agency connection 
is ended he is in default on the payment 
of balances. 
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Harding & Lininger, Mgrs., Chicago. John C. Dornin, Mgr., San Francisco. W. E. Pindlay, Mgr., Muntrea!l 


CONSTITUTION DEPARTMENT, Springfield, Massachusetts 
SENTINEL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, Springfield, Massachusetts 
MICHIGAN FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, Detroit, Michigan 
NEW ENGLAND FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, Pittsfield, Massachusetts 


HEN a full spread of canvas was a familiar sight on the high 

seas, the “Springfield” charted its course and sailed away 
through the hazardous seas of fire insurance underwriting. Hardy 
navigators were on the bridge; a loyal, courageous crew on board. 
Through storms of conflagration and calms of depression, they held 
true on their course. Today, as ever, the “Springfield Group” rides 
on an even keel the current storms of competition and conflict, still 
as on its maiden journey — seaworthy . . 
appears the Frigate ‘‘Constitution’’, insignia of the Constitution Department 
of the Springfield Fire & Marine, and a sign of seaworthy underwriting 
in any local insurance agency. 


THE SPRINGFIELD GROUP OF FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


‘SPRINGFIELD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Cash Capital, $5,000,000.00 





Chartered 1849 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
GEORGE G. BULKLEY, President 
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American Management 
Ass’n Meets May 15-16 


GEORGE W. LILLY WILL SPEAK 





Adjustment Bureau Manager on Pro- 
gram of Insurance Conference at 
Hotel Pennsylvania 





The Insurance Conference of the an- 
nual meeting of the American Manage- 
ment Association will be held next Mon- 
day and Tuesday, May 15-16, at the Ho- 
tel Pennsylvania in New York City. This 
association is composed of representa- 
tives of industrial and business concerns 
and has a few insurance members. In- 
surance problems are considered at the 
annual meetings each year. 

Harry A. Hopf, senior partner of H. A. 
Hopf & Co., will preside at the Monday 
morning session of the insurance confer- 
ence when P. D. Betterly, assistant treas- 
urer of Graton & Knight Co. and a vice- 
president of the American Management 
Association, will discuss “Insurance Se- 
curity in a World of Changes.” 

This paper will cover such topics as: 
Has business left one vulnerable spot in 
the management set-up? How can we 
best protect our insurable interests 
against frequent business changes? Are 
business credits and loans adequately 
safeguarded? What policy and proced- 
ure modifications are logical ?_ Are co- 
operative efforts by underwriters and 
users of insurance practical? What can 
the American Management Association 
do to improve the position of both buy- 
ers and sellers ? 

A round table discussion following this 
paper will consider the above questions. 
Leaders of discussion: J. H. Nickell, in- 
surance supervisor, Philadelphia Electric 
Company, and J. A. Robinson, depart- 
ment of insurance management, McKes- 
son & Robbins, Inc. 


Afternoon Session 


“Insurance For Fluctuating Values,” 
by T. G. Harrison, assistant secretary, 
Air Reduction Company, Inc. This pa- 
per will cover such topics as: How does 
the multiple floater eliminate over-and- 
under insurance? How may it reduce in- 
surance costs? In what manner would 
buyers like to have the multiple location 
floater broadened? Is the floater well 
suited to cover equity in property tem- 
porarily not in control of owner? Why 
should a consignor insure his property 
under a floater? To what extent is it 
needed in manufacturing risks ? 

A round table discussion following this 
paper will consider the above questions. 
Leader of discussion: C. E. Stanton, as- 
sistant treasurer, E. R. Squibb & Sons. 

3:30 p.m. “Workmen’s Compensation 
Insurance,” by H. H. Bowen, manager, 
insurance department, The Eagle-Picher 
Lead Co. This paper will cover the fol- 
lowing topics: 

Should the employers participate in ad- 
ministration of compensation acts? 
Would uniform compensation laws bene- 
fit industry ? How much expense should 
industry bear for non-occupational disa- 
bility? Which is the greater burden— 
the aggregate cost of an accident or cost 
of insurance? How much reduction in 
accident expense may be expected by 
Prevention work? Will employers miti- 
gate their problem by self-assumption of 
risk ? 

A round table discussion following this 
paper will consider the above questions. 
Leaders of discussion: James S. Dodge, 
Mmsurance manager, Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co.; A. V. Miller, chief accountant, 
New York Herald Tribune; L. R. Wendt, 
assistant secretary-treasurer, the Hinde 
& Dauch Paper Co., and J. H. Ayres, 
staff supervisor, records and insurance, 
the American Rolling Mill Co. 


Tuesday Morning 


P. E. Dannenman, manager, fire pro- 
tection and insurance service department, 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., presiding. “Set- 
tlement of Losses Without Controversy,” 


by F. G. Dickinson, Professor of Insur- 


ance, University of Illinois; M. B. Dal- 
ton, vice-president, Liberty Mutual; H. 
A. Wiley, chief adjuster, Manufacturers 
Mutual Fire, and George W. Lilly, gen- 
eral manager, Fire Companies’ Adjust- 
ment Bureau. 

These papers will cover such topics as: 
How can policies be written to accom- 
plish predetermined basis of settlement ? 
What are the obligations of each party 
to establish agreement prior to a loss? 
Why is knowledge of rights under the 
policy essential to the insured? Are loss 
experiences and continuity of insurance 
connection factors in satisfactory settle- 
ments? What preparation may be made 
for emergencies? Who should represent 
the insured in adjusting losses? 

A round table discussion 
these papers will consider the 
questions, 


following 
above 


Expect More Insurance 


On Schools in Buffalo 


A special committee of the Buffalo, N. 
Y., city council will shortly present a 
report to that body urging it to change 
the policy of the municipal school de- 
partment with respect to fire insurance 
on buildings and equipment. Under a 
plan adopted several years ago a blanket 
policy was obtained on all school prop- 
erty. The face amount was gradually 
reduced, however, until it is now $9,000,- 
000, compared with an actual property 
value of $45,000,000. Another year, un- 
der the Buffalo scheme, would see all 
coverage eliminated. There is a strong 
belief the committee will recommend re- 
versal of this policy and urge blanket 
coverage of school property on a broad 
basis 


Pa. Investigation 


(Continued from Page 1) 


give him the Department to run. But of 
late such criticism had died down. The 


Insurance Commissioner evinced a keen 
desire to work with insurance men. He 
has asked their aid in the promulgation 
of new codes and regulations for the 
Department. He has asked their advice 
on various measures. 

While the investigation may not un- 
earth anything harmful to the insurance 
business, it may secure enough unfavor- 
able publicity to harm it with the gen- 
eral public. For the public usually reads 
only the headlines. Legislative reporters 
term the insurance investigation as the 
most important of the series of investi- 
gations voted during the Pinchot admin- 
istration. 














CAriT aL 
$200,000 /% 


FULLY PAID In 


Ja on. BSF 
One-tenth of Net Profits from Insurance paid to the Charitable 


Funds of the Fire Departments of San Francisco 


This Company takes risks against Loss or Damage by FIRE, upon 
of Insurable Property, on as favorable terms as any other responsible Com 
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UNITED STATBS GOLD oolR(s 
CHAS. RB. BOND, Secretary. 
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REVIOUS to the advent of Fireman’s Fund, a succession 


of disastrous fires had made San Francisco’s need of fire 


protection and adequate fire insurance most acute. Hastily 


constructed frame buildings were an easy prey, and arson, 


the dominant cause, threatened to become a business. 


With characteristic courage and determination the pioneers 


accepted the challenge! First the Vigilantes, then the Volun- 


teer Fire Departments, and then, law and order having been 


established, an insurance company was organized! And so, on 
May 3, 1863, a new pioneer was born —the Fireman’s Fund 


Insurance Company. 


For seventy years, Fireman’s Fund has reflected the integ- 


rity and courage of its pioneer founders. During this time it has 


constantly extended its fields of operation until today it stands 
for Strength, Permanence and Stability throughout the World. 


Fire + Automobile + Marine + Casualty + Fidelity + Surety 


IREMAN’S FUND GROU 


Fireman's “Fund Insurance Company 


Home GVire arine Insurance Company 
._c~ Occidental Insurance Company 
ireman's “Jund Indemnity Company 
Occidental Indemnity” Company 
NewYork - Chicago - SAN FRANCISCO - Boston - Atlanta 
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Frelinghuysen Opposes 
National Board Action 


BELIEVES POWERS EXCEEDED 





President of Stuyvesant Takes Excep- 
tion to Hostility Displayed Toward 
the Fletcher Bill 

Joseph S. Frelinghuysen, president of 
the Stuyvesant United 
States Senator, has addressed a letter to 
General Manager W. E. Mallalieu of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters in 
which he objects strongly to the action 
of the committee on laws of the Na- 
tional Board voting to oppose the pass- 
age of the Fletcher bill in Congress. 
This measure, having Administration 
support, would permit the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation to invest in the 
preferred stocks and other securities of 
insurance companies. The position of 
the National Board is that such a bill, 
if enacted into law, provides an enter- 
ing wedge for putting the Government 
into the insurance business. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen likewise takes ex- 
ception to action of the National Board 
in attempting to answer for all company 
members an inquiry sent to companies by 
Representative Wesley E. Disney of Ok- 
lahoma asking their reactions to the 
Fletcher bill, which is likewise pending 
before the House. It is Mr. Freling- 
huysen’s opinion that the committee on 
laws has exceeded its authority. Part of 
his letter to Mr. Mallalieu follows: 

“There seems to be a conflict between 
the resolution of the committee on laws 
and your Bulletin 839. The resolution 
of your committee refers to a Senate 
bill introduced by Senator Fletcher while 
your bulletin refers to a House bill intro- 
duced by Congressman Steagall. Am I 
to understand that Bulletin 839 was is- 
sued before the action of the committee 
on laws on the Fletcher Bill, and are they 
not assuming unwarranted authority in 
answering for the National Board a com- 
munication addressed individually to the 
fire insurance companies and involving 
not a question of law but a question of 
public policy? It is impossible to con- 
strue the action of your committee other 
than as inimical to the interests of cer- 
tain of your members whose considera- 
tion has not been asked in regard to this 
action, and who have the right to expect 
the protection of vour organization, the 
duty of which is to protect the interests 
of a'l its members and the interests of 
thousands of policyholders throughout 
the United States. 

Government Trying to Help Business 

“Tudge Frankenthaler of the New York 
Supreme Court on April 27, in his deci- 
sion granting the reorganization commit- 
tee of the Globe & Rutgers Fire Insur- 
ance Co. additional time in order to com- 
plete plans for the reorganization of that 
comnany and the protection of its policy- 
holders, creditors and stockholders, stat- 
ed that the court endorsed and was in- 
fluenced in its decision by the attitude 
of the United States Government toward 
the rehabilitation of our institutions. The 
Government of the United States has un- 
dertaken in the public interest the sta- 
bilization of the railroads and monied 
corporations which depend on credit. 

“Tt is well known that both the House 
and Senate bills pending in Washington 
are supported by the Administration for 
the purpose of preventing the liquidation 
of our financial institutions, among them 
insurance companies—and such action as 
has heen taken by the law committee of 
the National Board is not within the 
function of that committee and seeks to 
nullify the constructive program of the 
Administration. Nothing could be more 
destructive to the confidence of the nub- 
lic in your Organization and anv efforts 
on its nart to promote good practices and 
maintain standards of levalty and credit 
of the companies than this action on the 
part of your committee 

“T protest. not onlv in the interests of 
the companies in which I am interested 
but in the interests of all companies 





and former 








PALMER TO CHECK POLICIES 

As part of his program to strengthen 
the insurance situation in Illinois, Insur- 
ance Superintendent Ernest Palmer has 
asked every insurance company or or- 
ganization licensed to do business in the 
state to file with the Department copies 
of every policy contract being issued in 
Illinois. These will be examined care- 
fully to determine whether they are in 
accordance with the law and whether 
they are fair and equitable to the public. 
It is believed that several organizations 
are offering contracts which should be 
corrected. 


Mortensen Bill 


(Continued from Page 34) 
most impossible to exactly rebuild or 
replace the destroyed property with like 
kind and quality of material as is now 
required under this clause. In most 
cases the insured has no blueprints or 
specifications of the destroyed property. 
It is nigh unto an impossibility for the 
insured to supply the insurance compa- 
nies with plans and specifications. 

“In most instances the insured does 
not care to have a reproduction of the 
destroyed property, or if he does he 
would choose to rebuild at some other 
location. On the other hand insurance 
companies have no desire to go into the 
building business. Their principal mo- 
tive for the retention of this option 
clause is for the purpose of using it as 
an instrument to force a settlement of 
the loss at a sum below which the prop- 
erty was insured. This is often done 
without even returning the wnearned 
premium on the excess insurance to the 
policyholder. 

Upholds Valued Policy Law 

“The companies contend that no one 
should profit by a fire loss. With this 
principle the committee is in full ac- 
cord. However it is also of the opinion 
that when an insurance company takes 
on the risk, having full opportunity to 
inspect the property of the insured and 
being conversant with the valued policy 
law of this state, and having accepted 
the premium from the insured for a 
specific amount of insurance on the prop- 
erty, it should be foreclosed from raising 
any question as to the amount of dam- 
ages it is obliged to pay when the loss 
occurs. 

“The companies are not without proper 
relief. They have the right to cancel a 
policy on five days’ notice any time they 
feel the risk may be overinsured, or for 
any other reason. They are not obliged 
to accept the risk in the first instance. 
They have the right to reduce the in- 
surance at any time they desire to do so. 
But having the risk and not complaining 
until after the fire occurs, there can be 
no justification for relieving them from 
the obligation clearly intended and im- 
posed upon them by the valued policy 
law of this state. 

“If the companies are entitled to re- 
lief in this respect, the clear remedy is 
to repeal the valued policy law. The 
committee cannot bring itself to the con- 
clusion that a law which has been opera- 
tive in this state practically ever since 
it was admitted into the Union, should 
now be repealed. It was repealed by 
the legislature in 1915 and speedily re- 
enacted by the succeeding legislature. 
Obviously the public, having the expe- 
rience of settling fire losses without the 
aid of the valued policy law, began to 
realize the merits of it and as soon as 
possible restored it to the statute books 
again. We feel that many injustices 
would be done to the property owners 
who might be unfortunate enough to 
suffer a total loss of their property, 
should the legislature repeal the valued 
policy law. It serves as a stabilizer in 
the fire insurance business and prevents 
the companies from taking undue advan- 
tage of the property-owner in the settle- 
ment of fire losses.” 











which are now making efforts to stabil- 
ive their credit in the interests of the 
genera! public in the effort to restore 
public confidence.” 











AGENTS 


value the dependability 
and nationwide prestige 


of the 
NORWICH UNION 
based on a long and 
honorable record of 
service 





NORWICH UNION 


FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 
HART DARLINGTON, Manager 


EAGLE FIRE COMPANY 


of New York 


Incorporated 1806 
HART DARLINGTON, President 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 
The Oldest New York Insurance Company 


NORWICH UNION 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


HART DARLINGTON, Chairman of the Board 
H. L. CALLANAN, President and Genera) Manager 


In NORWICH UNION there is strength 
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British Companies Had 
Good Results for 1932 


— PREMIUMS HELD WELL 


1 Annual Meetings Mow! Being Held; Lon- 
don & Lancashire, Standard Marine 

i and Others Report 

/ see”. 

| Several leading British insurance offi- 

ices have already issued their reports for 

| 1932. Others follow suit. 

‘With the composite offices in every case 

lreported up to date, dividends have been 

| maintained at the same rate as last year, 

satisfaction with a few 
of an increase in funds at 

year after making the 

unknown 


will rapidly 


iwith the also, 
hexceptions, 
fthe end of the 
‘regulation allowances for 
iclaims. 

Marine business, so often a stumbling 
block to improvement, has, generally 
speaking, shown excellent results for the 
period closed, although results for the 
years absolute underwriting 
available. Still, notwith- 
standing exceedingly heavy losses 
during this period, unofficial advices and 
satisfactory nature. 


past two 
are not yet 
some 


predictions are of 2 
Marine Premiums Held Up Well 


With such a number of vessels laid 
up, it is rem: irkable that the premium 
incomes do not show greater shrinkage ; 
in fact some few companies show even 
larger figures for this department. This 
state of affairs has probably been ar- 
rived at through rather freer underwrit- 
ing as a result of the satisfactory returns 
of the immediately preceding years. 
Then again, the market has contracted 
through the falling out of weak reinsur- 
ance offices many of which were on the 
Continent, and in certain cases reten- 
tions have been heavier, while the writ- 
ing of huge lines with the ideas of re- 
insurance at a profit has almost entirely 
ceased. Thus the enormous figures aimed 
at a few years ago have gone by the 
board and more normal and sane under- 
writing is now the order of the day. 

\ number of offices burned their fin- 
gers severely through the failure of re- 
insurers who were not in a position to 
meet the resultant claims, and, saddled 
with extra heavy lines when the weak re- 
insurers crashed up, were compelled to 
go either into the open market and pay 
a second reinsurance—often at an ad- 
vanced rate of premium, or run a 

igged” book. Fortunately these days 
appear to be past and a general sur- 
vey of the marine business today shows 
that careful underwriting has yielded 
satisfactory returns. Two companies 
(merged in the London & Lancashire), 
the Marine and Standard Marine, show 
14.45% profit for 1932 as against 15.47% 
in 1931 with a premium income lower 
by £193,665 and a diminution of £77,500 
in total funds, which still stand at £1,- 
341,000 or over 120% of premium income, 
as against £1,418,500 the previous year 
when the income was 41,296,045. The re- 
sults, therefore, may be looked upon as 
satisfactory. 


London & Lancashire 


The combined figures of all depart- 
ments of the London & Lancashire show 
a reduction of £535,982 in total premiums 
to £5,996,927, fire, marine and accident 
all contributing to the decline. In the 
fire department the net underwriting re- 
sult, excluding interest, was a profit of 
£316,05 34, or £29,265 less than in 1931, the 
Marine profit being £159,242, a decrease 
of £41,316. 

A loss of £40,916 is shown in the ac- 
cident section against a profit of £77,766 
in 1931. Transfers to profit and loss in- 


clude net interest of £508,917, after pay- 
ing interest on the debenture stock of 
£6,475 more than a year ago. This stock 
has now been redeemed and the inter- 
est charges will not recur. A transfer 
of £40,916 is made from profit and loss 
to accident and general account, but on 
the other hand, nothing is now written 
off investments against £240,000 in the 
1931 accounts. 

A final dividend of 10s per share makes 
a total of 20s, less tax, as before, and 
after making allocations to staff funds, 
the forward balance is raised from £1,- 
511,176 to £1,737,857. Excluding paid-up 
capital the reserves total £10,092,483, 
being 169.29% of the premium income. 

Life insurance, which is carried on by 
the Law Union & Rock, an associate of- 
fice of the London & Lancashire, has 
also had a highly satisfactory year, con- 
tributing £32,184 to the L. & L. funds, 
this sum being one-fifth of the profits 
(same as last year). The Scottish Union 
& National’s life figures for new busi- 
ness showed an increase over 1931. 


Yorkshire 
The Yorkshire has just announced the 


‘payment of dividends on all classes of 


shares the same as in 1931, while the 
North British & Mercantile is distrib- 
uting 92%, the same as in 1930 and 1931. 
The Phoenix for the sixth year in suc- 
cession is paying 70%, the Royal 65% 
(same as 1930 and 1931) and the Liver- 
pool & London & Globe 67%4%, the 
same as for the two preceding years. 

The General Accident shows a reduc- 
tion of £53,033 to £548,800 in last year’s 
fire premium income, with a profit of 
10% (12.32% in 1931). Accident and gen- 
eral premiums were less by £456,730 at 
£6,230,990, with a resultant profit of £224,- 
928, or 3.61% as against 2.61% the pre- 
vious year. Marine premiums were £51,- 
150 higher at £137,579. £2,136 is trans- 
ferred to profit and loss account, leaving 
the fund at £126,245 against £89,564 at 
end of 1931. Total net underwriting re- 
sult was larger at £248,501 by £31,903, 
dividends same as last. 


Standard Marine 


The report of the Standard Marine 
for 1932 states that the net premiums 
for the year 1932 amounted to £454,486 
(£481,713 in 1931), the net losses paid and 
outstanding to £326,743 (£338,950), and 
the expenses to £83,405 (£68,706). The 
amount standing to the credit of profit 
and loss account at December 31, 1931, 
was £242,768 (£299,991). There is now 
to be added the surplus on the year’s 
operations amounting to £55,228 (£69,419) 
and interest on investments and loans 
amounting to £44,566 (£51,735). After 
setting aside the sum of £7,496 (£18,430) 
as provision for income tax, and £442 
(£447) as contribution to staff widows’ 
fund, the available balance is £334,625 





(£402,268), out of which the directors pro- 
pose to pay a dividend of £12 per share, 
less income-tax (72s), and to carry for- 
ward the remaining balance of £109,525 
(£242,768) to the next account. The 
share capital of the company is owned 
by the London & Lancashire. 
Royal Exchange 

Vivian Hugh Smith, presiding at the 
annual meeting of the Royal Exchange, 
dwelt with satisfaction on a record cre- 
ated in the company’s history. For the 
first time since the corporation was 
founded two centuries ago, the total pre- 
mium income in the life department ex- 
ceeded £1,000,000. After deducting rein- 
surance premiums the figure was £1,044,- 
000. The strides which this office is mak- 
ing are revealed by comparison with the 
position twelve years ago, when the pre- 
mium income amounted to £527,000. 

It is not always recognized that, with 
world-wide business ramifications, insur- 
ance offices are acutely affected by ex- 
change restrictions and fluctuations in 
various currencies. In its underwriting 
accounts the Royal Exchange deals with 
over forty different currencies, and this 
year each departmental account has re- 
ceived its appropriate allocation in re- 
spect of exchange provision. All the lia- 
bilities of the office have been adjusted 
from par rates of exchange to a basis 
of market rates for 1932. 


Norwich Union Companies 


The fire premium income of the Nor- 
wich Union Fire, as reported at the 135th 
annual meeting, at £1 :966,645, was £39,033 
below that of the previous year. In view 
of the fact that values for fire insurance 
were fixed by the market price of com- 
modities, which had continued to fall al- 
most in every class and every country, 
it was felt that the reduction was less 
than might have been expected. The 
loss experience had not been quite so 
good, and the ratio rose from 52.26% to 
53.91%. The profit from the acccunt was 
no more than £14,201, or .72% of the pre- 
miums, a result which was almost en- 
tirely due to the adverse experience in 
North America, both in the United States 
and Canada. The home business had been 
satisfactory, although not so profitable 
as in the previous year, and in various 
sections of the general foreign field there 
had been an ape 

The premiums in the accident and gen- 
eral account amounted to _ #£1,709,897, 
which was less by £113,464 than in the 
previous vear, the chief shrinkage being 
in the United States and in the home 
field. The profit came out at £78,013, 
which was 4.56%, as against 5.79% in the 
previous year, the decrease being due to 
the unsatisfactory outcome of business 
in parts of the foreign field, particularly 
North America. 

After closing the year 1931 the marine 
account was able to transfer £15,000 to 
profit and loss, the same as in the pre- 
vious year, thus leaving the marine fund 
at £193,459, which was 110% of the year’s 
income of £175,028, and amply provided 
for all expected liabilities. 
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Mudford To Leave 
Commercial Union 


38 YEARS WITH THE COMPANY 





Prominent Marine Uedioeniine to be 
Succeeded June 30 by A. L. 
Kennedy, His Assistant 





The Commercial Union Assurance an- 
nounces that A. W. Mudford of the 
home office at London has expressed a 
desire to retire from the position of 
marine underwriter of the company after 
completing thirty-eight years’ service, 
and that the directors have, with much 
regret, agreed to his retirement as from 
June 30 next. Mr. Mudford joined the 
company in 1895, and was appointed 
assistant marine underwriter in 1919 and 
marine underwriter in 1931. 

The directors have appointed A. L. 
Kennedy, at present assistant marine un- 
derwriter, as successor to Mr. Mudford. 
Mr. Kennedy entered the service of the 
company in 1901. 

During his long period of service with 
the company Mr. Mudford has worked 
with three men, each of whom was re- 
garded as a marine underwriter of out- 
standing ability—J. Carr Saunders, Rich- 
ard T. Jones and A. L. Page. From 1918 
until the end of 1931 Mr. Mudford was 
assistant underwriter to Mr. Page, and 
on the retirement of the latter he was 
appointed underwriter. While he has 
been sucessfully steering the marine de- 
partment through extremely difficult 
times his relations with brokers have 
been excellent, and probably only the 
consideration that he is in his sixty-fifth 
year and is entitled to relief from arduous 


and exacting duties has reconciled the 
directors to his retirement at an early 
date. 

A. L. Kennedy, his successor, served 
the Commercial Union for many years 
in the Far East. For seventeen years 
he has been a member of the marine 
underwriting staff in London, and he has 


been assistant underwriter since the be- 
ginning of last year. 

RESIGN MILWAUKEE MECH. 

Appleton & Cox, Inc., have resigned 
aS marine managers of the Milwaukee 
Mechanics. Other American companies 
represented by this leading marine 
underwriting office include the follow- 
ing: Agricultural of Watertown, N. Y., 
Fire Association of Philadelphia, North 
River, Seaboard Fire & Marine, United 
States Fire and Westchester Fire. Ap- 
pleton & Cox, Inc., are marine man- 
agers of the United States branches of 
the following foreign admitted compa- 


nies: Indemnity Mutual Marine, Royal 
Exchange, Tokio Marine & Fire and the 
Western Assurance. 


HUDSON BAY RATES CUT 

A reduction of one-third in marine in- 
surance rates on traffic moving over the 
Hudson Bay route, effective May 1, lias 
been announced at Regina as having 
been brought about through negotiation 
between Lloyds of London and the Gov- 
ernment of Saskatchewan. The naviga- 
tion period may extend beyond three 
months and the lowest rate period is to 
extend to October 31. The new rates 
for the various periods are to be: July 
10 to August 10, 1.25%; August 10 to 
October 10, 1%; October 10 to November 
10, 1.75%. The lowest rate quoted last 
vear was 1.25% and the rates for the 
period from July 10 to August 10 were 
much higher. 


TO DRYDOCK L’ATLANTIQUE 

The three experts appointed by the 
Seine Commercial tribunal to examine 
the burned liner L’Atlantique and to es- 
timate the cost of repairs are now pro- 
ceeding to take various measurements 
to ascertain the amount of distortion the 
liner has suffered. It will probably be 
necessary to drydock the vessel for some 
time in order to make the necessary ex- 
terior measurements below the wate: 
line. M. Barthelemy, an eminent naval 
architect, is taking part in the work 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY 





16,000,000 Prospects 
For Personal A.& H.Seen 


THAT IS DURING NORMAL TIMES 





Third Vice-President La Mont Tells 
Metropolitan Field Convention of 
A. & H. Opportunities 





Accident and health insurance should 
never be regarded or offered as a specu- 
lative venture intended to terminate after 
a brief period in either assured profit or 
sense of loss, said Third Vice-President 
Stewart M. La Mont of the Metropolitan 
Life addressing the field managers’ con- 
vention of that company here last week. 

It should not be proposed as a tem- 
porary provision for an impending event 
soon to be expected in the natural order 





STEWART M. La MONT 


of things. That way the real purpose of 
the insurance is defeated and a high rate 
of lapsation is probable. 

Part of Personal Insurance Program 

“This form of insurance should be set 
up as a part of the program of personal 
insurance—and as a permanent part,” 
said Mr. La Mont. “It should be pre- 
sented as a long-term security, at small 
annual cost that can be conveniently 
budgeted, against misfortune of a kind 
not provided for under any other form 
of insurance; against loss of time and of 
earnings and unusual expense suddenly 
added at possibly the most inconvenient 
time; against a large loss at a time when 
least able to stand it instead of small 
outlays distributed over a long period 
while best able to stand them; even 
against the possible enforced sacrifice of 
life insurance at a time when most need- 
ed and perhaps impossible to replace. 
Yes, accident and health insurance often 
serves to insure life insurance and to 
save a whole program by being a part 
of it. But the contingency insured 
against—i. e. accident or sickness— 
should not be pictured as a certainty, 
either as to fact or time of occurrence, 
but merely as a probability in fact with 
the greatest uncertainty as to time, thus 
to inspire in the prospect’s mind the 
thought and the purpose to insure 
against something that commonly hap- 
pens to most people at some time and 
may happen to him, soon or in the far 
future, and that can be provided for only 
when it cannot be foreseen. 
Paid 36,627 Personal A. & H. Claims 

in 1932 

“He will then buy for permanent pro- 
tection, to function in time of emergency 
that he really hopes will not occur, just 
(Continued on Page 46) 


Hugh Nettle Will Open 
Champagne For Reporter 


BUT WILL NOT TALK POLITICS 





Paris Man, Now Visiting New York 
City, Is European Manager of Na- 
tional Surety Corporation 





Hugh Nettle, vice-president and Euro- 
the National Surety 
Corporation, is visiting this country. He 
will be in New York for a week or so. 
His headquarters are in Paris. The de- 
partment was started at the end of Jan- 
uary, 1929. Since that time Mr. Nettle 
has built up for the National a large and 
profitable business, the department’s loss 
ratio being less than 25%. Bonds have 
been written in many European cities. 

Americans in Berlin say that there are 
few people better posted on American 
personalities on the continent and who 
know more about the European end of 
American business enterprises. He is an 
artist on getting the “low down.” 


pean manager of 


Was in Baltimore 


Mr. Nettle was born in Vienna; came 
to this country and entered the surety 
business with the Maryland Casualty. 
Later he returned to Europe and after 
the war wound up the business there of 
the Fidelity & Deposit. He remained in 
Europe, operating an investigation bu- 
reau used by many insurance companies. 
President E. M. Allen of the National 
went to Europe to look over the Euro- 
pean situation; contacted with Mr. Net- 
tle; arranged for the company to do bus- 
iness in Europe, and engaged him as 
European manager of the company. 

When asked by The Eastern Under- 
writer this week to discuss the German 
political situation Mr. Nettle was as com- 
municative as is Col. Lindbergh when re- 
porters inquire of the latter what is to 
be his itinerary when about to hop off 
in an airplane. 

“T really am out of touch with politics,” 
said Mr. Nettle, handing over a cigar of 
Cuban, not German, origin. “Yes, I am 
quite out of touch as I spent some days 
on the water. Did I hear you ask what 
I think of the New York skyline? It is 
every bit as impressive as they say it is. 
And do I think that American women 
are beautiful? I certainly do. If you 
will look me up in Berlin should you 
visit that wonderful city, and if I then 
know anything which I think will inter- 
est American readers I shall be delighted 
to communicate it to you. Anyway, we 
might have a bottle of champagne at the 
Hotel Esplanade. I think you will find 
it as good as anything which you can get 
in a speakeasy in the New York fifties. 
Just ask any policeman, and he will tell 
you how you can locate the Esplanade.” 
The invitation was accepted. 





ROBBINS B. STOECKEL OUSTED 





Was Connecticut’s First Motor Vehicle 
Commissioner; Highly Esteemed by 
Insurance Men of State 
regret is felt in Connecticut 
insurance circles at the ousting from of- 
fice of Robbins B. Stoeckel, Republican 
first commissioner of motor vehicles of 
the state, who has achieved a national 
reputation since he took office in 1917. 
In his place Governor Cross has appoint- 
ed Col. Michael A. Connor, Hartford 
Democrat, who is quartermaster general 

on his staff. 

Commissioner Stoeckel, widely in de- 
mand as a speaker at safety congresses 
and insurance gatherings, has been a pio- 
neer in the field of automobile accident 
prevention. He is held in high esteem 
by insurance men of the state. 


General 
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N. Y. FEDERATION MEETING 


To Be Held May 24 at Hotel Astor, 
N. Y.; Saunders’ Bulletin Sum- 
marizes Legislative Activity 
Follett L. Greeno, president, Insurance 
Federation of the state of New York, 
has set the date of its annual meeting 
for May 24 at the Hotel Astor, New 
York. Officers and directors will be 
elected and following adjournment of 
this meeting the directors and execu- 

tive committee will meet. 

In advance of the annual gathering 
Leonard Saunders, executive secretary, 
has sent out a bulletin pointing to the 
bills defeated affecting insurance during 
the recent legislative session. Out of 
a total of over 5,000 bills introduced 107 
were referred to the insurance commit- 
tee; nineteen were passed, none of which 
will affect the insurance business. Ten 
bills, Mr. Saunders points out, provided 
unemployment insurance funds; three 
exclusive state compensation funds; 
three for compulsory automobile insur- 
ance, and “many others incidental to the 
good and bad of the business.” 

After enumerating some of the more 
obnoxious bills which were not reported 
out of committee Mr. Saunders says: 
“We have been very fortunate in sav- 
ing to insurance the principle of com- 
petitive business and preventing all sem- 
blance of state funds, which is indeed 
remarkable at this time when state and 
Federal Governments seem to be crazy 
to go into business.” 








MICH. BEER BOND SITUATION 





Companies Slow on Writing This Busi- 
ness Until Law Is Interpreted as to 
Non-Resident Sureties’ Status 

With 32 beer and wine on sale in 
Michigan this week most companies have 
proceeded cautiously in the bonding of 
brewers, distributors and retailers until 
there is more certainty of the hazard 
and until the law is interpreted as to 
whether non-resident surety companies 
licensed in the state may legally write 
the business. An old state law, not yet 
modified, confines issuance of liquor 
bonds to Michigan companies with $500,- 
000 or more paid-in capital, a provision 
that limits the business to the Standard 
Accident and National Casualty. 

The beer law, however, allows the post- 
ing of any bond “acceptable to the liquor 
control commission.” For retailers the 
amount of the bond has been set at 
$1,000. Personal bonds will be accepted 
while brewers, wholesalers and ware- 
housers must give $5,000 bonds each. 





W. D. DRISCOLL RESIGNS 

William D. Driscoll, metropolitan 
branch manager of the Bankers Indem- 
nity since it opened in July, 1930, has 
resigned. 

Mr. Driscoll’s successor is C. E. An- 
derson, who has been with the Norwich 
Union Indemnity for the past thirteen 
years as vice-president in charge of its 
metropolitan business. 


General May Purchase 
Scottish Auto & General 


BOARD 





IS OFFERED CONTROL 


Glasgow Stock Exchange Notified of 
Pending Transaction; Manager 


Died Recently 





A statement just issued by the Scot- 
tish Automobile & General, Glasgow, an- 
nounces that the board has received an 
offer for a controlling interest in the 
company from the General Accident Fire 
& Life Insurance Corporation, Ltd. 

In regard to the affiliated concern, 
Automotor Finance, Ltd., the directors 
state that on acceptance by the stock- 
holders in the Scottish Automobile & 
General of the General Accident’s offer 
the latter has agreed to nominate rep- 
resentatives of that corporation to serve 
on the Automotor Finance board. 

The chairman of the Scottish office has 
written to the secretary of the Glasgow 
Stock Exchange suggesting that dealings 
in the company’s shares be suspended 
while the deal is being negotiated. At 
the annual meeting last January he said 
that the company could look forward to 
the coming year with some measure of 
satisfaction and hope. 

The company undertakes all classes of 
insurance except life and bond invest- 
ment. Automotor Finance, Ltd., was 


formed to finance instalment purchases: 


of motor vehicles. For several years past 
the Scottish Automobile & General has 
paid annual dividends of 171%%. 

The reason for the present sale nego- 
tiations is that, following the death of 
the late manager, an investigation re- 
vealed that the outstanding claims in the 
last balance sheet were understated. 





N. J. SURETY ASS’N MEETS 

The Surety Underwriters Association 
of New Jersey held its monthly luncheon 
meeting on Tuesday at the Newark Ath- 
letic Club and although the scheduled 
speaker, Col. Lewis B. Ballantyne of the 
Commercial Casualty, was unable to be 
present because of sickness, the members 
discussed various aspects of the surety 
situation in the state and made plans for 
their annual outing to be held early in 
June at the Monmouth County Country 
Club. A good turnout is expected and 
the annual golf tournament will be the 
chief attraction. 


HEAR ALBERT W. WHITNEY 

Albert W. Whitney, associate general 
manager, National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters, was the speaker 
this week at the luncheon meeting of the 
Casualty Underwriters Association of 
New Jersey, his topic being “The Insur- 
ance Partnership.” 


ILL. MUTUAL REINSURED 
The Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty of 
Chicago has reinsured the business of the 
Illinois Manufacturers’ Mutual Casualty 
Association. 
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Chicago A. & H. Sales Congress 
Was Highly Successful Affair 


Many Good Ideas Presented at Second Annual Gathering; 
Speakers Were Messrs. Gordon, Holtzman, Redfield 
Groves and McIntosh; Welcome by R. W. Abbott 


The second annual accident and health 
ales conference held last week in Chi- 
azo under the auspices of the Accident 
« Health Insurance Club of that city 
yas a highly successful affair which drew 
a big crowd of company men, agents and 
prokers all keenly interested in getting 
as many new ideas as possible on this 
jst growing line of the business. The 
seneral chairman was Charles H. Davis, 
Pacific Mutual Life, who introduced the 
speakers and kept the meeting running 
smoothly. Rk. W. Abbott, Maryland Cas- 
valty, president of the club, gave a bricf 
hut sincere address of welcome, paving 
the way for the all-Chicago program of 
speakers which was to follow. 

Harold R. Gordon, executive secretary, 
Health & Accident Underwriters Confer- 
ence, as the first speaker, sounded the 
keynote of the conference in present- 
ing “The True Concept of Accident & 
Health Insurance.” Mr. Gordon pointed 
ut that the dignity, high standards and 
cood name of this line are to a large 
degree in the hands of the fieldman who 
must feel a keen responsibility as in his 
daily work he carries a message of se- 
curity to countless American homes. Mr. 
Gordon stressed that the fieldman must 
have a proper vision of the wide scope 
of his profession, how it affects not only 
the insured but his dependents, and 
touches every phase of “our economic 
life.” 

The True Concept of A. & H. 
The speaker emphasized that the true 
concept of accident and health insur- 
ance did not concern itself so much with 
the large double indemnity features nor 
with the more spectacular automobile ac- 
cident nor with compensation for broken 
bones and the loss of man’s income when 
lisabled. He explained the difference 
between accident and health and other 
casualty lines, stressing particularly that 
accident and health must be “sold” 
whereas other casualty coverages are 
“purchased.” Therefore, the salesman of 
this line must be a “seller.” 
sy way of encouragement Mr. Gordon 
said accident insurance is more quickly 
sold than many other forms and that 
once the salesman has secured a new ac- 
cident policyholder he has established a 
footing that enables him to act as an 
insurance advisor to his client and thus 
give counsel on other lines. In fact, he 
said there are many salesmen today who 

are building their insurance accounts in 
other lines from the original sale of an 
accident policy. 

Answering Objections 

_In the past, the speaker said, many 
life and casualty agents have viewed with 
disfavor the handling of an accident and 
health* line. He did not believe that 
either the business was too technical, 
particularly with respect to policy forms 
and coverage, or that anticipated trouble 
in handling of claims would result in an 
Impairment to their other insurance 
lines, “These objections,” he declared, 
are a result more of a lack of under- 
Standing of the business than of reality. 

do not believe that our business is more 
technical or less understandable than life 
imsurance.” 

As to the objection made frequently 
that claim settlement difficulties on ac- 
cident and health policies injured an 
agent's prestige with the public Mr. Gor- 
don thought there should be no such dif- 
ficulty if the policy is properly sold and 
the coverage thoroughly explained to the 
policyholder. In fact, the frequent oc- 
currence of disability claims, in his opin- 
eords a splendid opportunity for 
“tvice to an agent’s clients and through 


this personal human contact an avenue 
is opened for additional business not 
available in claim work in any other line. 

Before closing Mr. Gordon declared 
emphatically that one of the greatest mis- 
takes a life or casualty agent can make 
in stepping into the accident and health 
field is to consider it a side-line business 
—a product to be carried in their kits as 
an accessory or a commodity to be pre- 
sented only on demand. “With that type 
of selling accident and health insurance 
will offer considerable grief to the seller 
because the selection will be against him, 
resulting in misunderstanding and claim 
trouble,” he said. 


Holtzman on Income Insurance Need 


The second speaker, A. M. Holtzman, 
director of field service, Continental Cas- 
ualty, presented “The Basic Need for 
Selling Income Insurance” from both the 
buyer’s and seller’s viewpoint. After de- 
scribing income insurance as guarantee- 
ing a certain percentage of earned in- 
come in the event of an accident or sick- 
ness, he sought to determine whether 
present policy contracts conform to this 
basic idea and whether sales ideas are 
being employed which will bring out this 
basic protection. 

Mr. Holtzman pointed out that prior to 
1929 the world followed rosy trails of 
speculation instead of searching for uni- 
versal safety and that this gambling in- 
stinct had caused insurance policies to 
change, not from any miscarrying of the 
true insurance concept, but from an al- 
most universal neglect of that idea. He 
then said that the present subnormal 
business conditions brought out clearly 
that a large element of gambling enters 
into a disability contract which led him 
to suggest that present policies be ana- 
lyzed to determine whether in their 
make-up “there have not been added a 
lot of features which may or may not 
aid in the sale of them but which cer- 
tainly “take us far afield from the basic 
idea of protecting incomes.” 

Taking up the accidental death clause 
he asked whether from the buyer’s stand- 
point “we are not wrong in suggesting 
large accidental death benefits on an in- 
come policy when the client may pur- 
chase these benefits in his life program 
for an average of $1.25 per thousand and 
we, as income specialists, charge him 
$2.20 a thousand on an average.” He 
added: “If we can’t get away from of- 
fering some accidental death benefit, let’s 
write small amounts, particularly if we 
are striving for small loss ratios.” 

As to the proper emphasis on the loss 
of limb or sight Mr. Holtzman thought 
that the value of a hand, foot or eye 
varied considerably with the occupation 
of the individual and that lacking a 
standard of valuation the best thing to 
do “is to place specfic indemnities where 
they will do the least harm from a moral 
hazard viewpoint.” He suggested that 
“if we are going to exploit the loss of 
sight and limbs on an accident policy 
(as it seems doomed we are) it should be 
predicated on the weekly or monthly cov- 
erage and not on the principal sum.” 

As to double indemnity features Mr. 
Holtzman considered them beautiful sell- 
ing points but said they introduce spec- 
ulation, injecting into the insured’s mind 
that all insurance is a gamble. “It is 
profitable, in other words, to get hurt as 
a fare-buying passenger. That has been 
the stock in trade of the so-called lim- 
ited contracts and yet why should a man 
who is injured in an elevator accident 
receive more indemnity than if that same 
individual falls out of a bath tub?” he 
asked. Referring to the elective indem- 
nity clause the speaker said the day 
laborer will not select this clause if he 
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breaks his arm because he will be actu- 
ally totally disabled but the lawyer, busi- 
professional man will select it 
because in most cases he can. still 
carry on. 


ness or 


Turning to reimbursement indemnitics 
Mr. Holtzman felt that if the public and 
the medical profession will play fair these 
provisions of an accident policy are the 
best modern answers to the need for dis- 
ability indemnification. He pointed out, 
however, that while many companies are 
offering medical reimbursement on the 
accident portion of their contracts or as 
a separate contract no one has yet had 
sufficient nerve to offer unlimited med- 
ical reimbursement on the sickness por- 
tion. He added: “The recent increase 
in Bureau rates on the reimbursement 
provision would indicate that companies 
are still groping to find a solution. It 
is my opinion that all reimbursement 
policies should be sold on an allocated 
basis limiting definite coverages for spe- 
cified reimbursement.” 

Mr. Holtzman closed his talk with a 
plea for constructive rather than de- 
structive selling of the accident contract, 
suggesting that a new code of practice 
be adopted. He said the stock argu- 
ments of a few years ago are not suffi- 
cient to interest clients today; that cov- 
erage must be applied which is adequate 
to meet each prospect’s needs. 


C. T. Redfield on Production 


C. T. Redfield, Mutual Benefit Health 
& Accident, in his talk “The Profit in 
Selling Accident and Health Insurance,” 
compared the selling of this line in the 
“easy money” period (when it was con- 
sidered luxury insurance) with the con- 
ditions prevailing in the depression pe- 
riod. He pointed out that health and 
accident companies have met every eco- 
nomic onslaught and, as an institution, 
have passed the acid test of solvency. He 
thought that the accident and health pol- 
icy is “truly today’s best buy” and that 
“combining the lessons we have learned 
from the casy money times with those 
of the depression, and together with the 
‘new deal’ and the spirit of the times, 
it makes an unbeatable combination.” 

In developing his theme Mr. Redfield 
recalled the days when the accident 
salesman was often confronted with the 
objection “The company carries my 
health and accident insurance for me,” 
which definitely narrowed the field of 
prospects in that the major portion of 
insurable risks had or could avail them- 
selves of so-called company insurance. 
3ut when large corporations started to 
retrench, cut budgets and salaries and 
finally their personnel, so-called company 
insurance was put to the test. The re- 
sult was that corporations were forced, 
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reluctantly however, to eliminate their 
appropriations for insurance benefits ; and 
when employes were either laid off or 
dismissed, their benefits ceased. Said 
Mr. Redfield: 

“These factors taught the individuals 
that there was no substitute for indi- 
vidual, personal contracts. Whether 
working or not they were still subject 
to sicknesses or accidents, with the con- 
sequent strain on family finances. The 
realization of this condition has had 
much to do with the constant production 
of new insurance in our field, and when 
used by the personal producer, has en- 
abled him to maintain his volume.” 


Sales Pointe:s by B. H. Groves 


B. H. Groves, Travelers, next on the 
program, gave a rapid-fire sales demon- 
stration interspersed with pointers on the 
approach, interview and closes which held 
the close attention of his audience. He 
believes in cold canvass, advocates that 
a letter with appropriate circulars be 
mailed preceding the call and frowns on 
trick introductions. He sometimes rec- 
ommends the use of hardboiled tactics 
with good looking secretaries and ex- 
treme courtesy with the plain ones. Mr. 
Groves further suggested: 

“When calling and you have to wait 
gr your man is out, get the name of 
some other man by asking the secretary 
who that gentleman is at that desk— 
‘He looks familiar to me but apparently 
| have forgotten his name.’ Very often 
the secretary will give it to you by say- 
ing, “That is Mr. Black.’ Your answer 
is, ‘Of course, may | see him now?’” 

As to prospect sources, Mr. *Groves 
suggested club lists, golf and riding 
clubs, fraternal iists, churches and traf- 
fic clubs. He was most favorably in- 
clined, however, to “referred names,” and 
stressed that every new agent has a cer- 
tain number of contacts which can be 
utilized to get such names. 

In making the sales presentation the 
speaker suggested the use of an illus- 
trated pad of six pages, featuring the 
following six points: 








(1) You believe in insurance. 

(2) Your earning power is your most 
valuable asset. 

(3) Accidents do happen. 

(4) It might happen to you 

(5) Accidents cost money. 

(6) Plan of protection. 
MclIntosh’s Inspirational Talk 


The final speaker, F. W. McIntosh, 
Monarch Life, made a big hit with his 
“Your Future—Where Do We Go 
He thought that too many 
become easily discour- 
aged by glaring daily newspaper head- 
lines; that too many were forgetting 
their own business and were trying to 
build up a mountain of resistance in solv- 
ing the so-called troubles of everybody 
else. In his opinion the accident agent 
should first of all rebuild himself to meet 
the sales resistance that may pop up 
when conducting a sale. 

Mr. McIntosh vigorously condemned 
the prevalent whispering campaign, say 
ing that he despised the man who, in his 
auxiousness to make a sale, would start 
to tear down the structure of accident 
and health protection because some other 
salesman had submitted a proposition. In 
fact, he said, the rumor monger should be 
put in the same class as a Red or Com- 
munist and urged that the Accident and 
Health Club of Chicago present a united 
front in ridding the business of this type. 

One suggestion made by the speaker 
was that the hidden assets in the agent’s 
sales kit be brought to light. The great- 
est of these in his opinion is the service 
rendered by the companies in the pay- 
ment of just claims. 1 


topic 
from Here?” 
salesmen today 


He has observed 
over a period of seven years that where 
the salesman would follow up the deliv- 
ery of a claim check “he comes home 
with sales to people recommended to him 
by the man to whom his company has 
rendered service.” He urged: “Give this 
approach a try and I guarantee that 1t 
you play your cards properly, you will 
find that it puts dollars in your pocket.’ 
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Nat’l Surety Protective 
Committee Is Formed 


SIX COMMISSIONERS NAMED 
To Look After Interests of Mortgage 
Bond Holders; Van Schaick Gives 
More Reorganization Details 
A committee of six state insurance 
commissioners to protect the interests 
of the many holders of mortgage and 
participation certificates guaranteed by 
the National Surety Co. has been ap- 
pointed by Garfield W. Brown, presi- 
dent of the National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners and _ Insurance 
Commissioner of Minnesota, at the sug- 
gestion of State Superintendent of In- 
surance George S. Van Schaick, reha- 

bilitator of the company. 

The members of the committee are 
commissioners of states representing a 
large proportion of investors in real es- 
tate obligations guaranteed by the Na- 


Enters Many States 
Considerable progress has been 
made by the new National Surety 
Corporation in establishing itself in 
the business. It has been licensed in 
more than thirty states and new busi- 
ness is being carefully underwritten 
and limited. Officials of the corpora- 
tion are encouraged by the fact that 
agents all over the country are giving 
it full support and co-operation. In 
fact, not a single old agent has de- 
clined to join the new corporation. 


| 








tional Surety Co. Insurance Commis- 
sioner Merton L. Biown of Massachu- 
setts has been named chairman of the 
committee. Other members are: Charles 
Cc. Greer, superintendent of insurance of 
Alabama; Ernest Palmer, superintend- 
ent of insurance of Illinois; Wilbur D. 
Spencer, insurance commissioner of 
Maine; Charles E. Gauss, insurance 
commissioner of Michigan; and William 
A. Sullivan, insurance commissioner of 
Washington. 

Superintendent Van Schaick has com- 
municated with the insurance commis- 
sioners of all other states urging their 
cooperation with this committee. He 
also is informing all holders of mortgage 
guaranties issued by the National Surety 
Co. of the appointment of ‘the special 
committee of Commissioners to act in 
their behalf. They are being advised 
that the committee will consider and 
pass upon the details of proposed reor- 
ganization plans with authority to de- 
clare such a plan operative if it be 
deemed by the committee to be the best 
available means of safeguarding all in- 
terests involved and if a sufficient num- 
ber of holders of guaranteed mortgages 
are willing to abide by the judgment of 
the committee. The holders of such se- 
curities are urged by Superintendent 
Van Schaick promptly to accept the ser- 
vices of the committee of insurance com- 
missioners and to designate this com- 
mittee as their agent and attorney-in- 
fact to act for them. Members of the 
committee will make no charge for their 
services. 

Further Reorganization Details 

Late last week Superintendent Van 


Schaick made known further details of 
the plan f ehabilitating the National 
Surety t ugh the organization of 
the Nat il Surety Corp. The entire 
plan has been approved and ratified by 


Justice Edward J. Gavegan of the Su- 
preme Court of New York, including a 
contract made between Mr. Van Schaick 
as rehabilitator and the new corporation, 
and this plan and contract have been 
filed with the court. 

The emergency which led to the reha- 
bilitation order is described in detail in 
the plan. It was stated therein that the 
cash resources of the National Surety 
Co, had become inadequate to meet the 
present and early future demands upon 
it. Among the contributing factors were 
(Continued on Page 46) 
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MEET YOUR FRIENDS 


at 





Golden Hill 


At Fulton and William Streets 





HIS cozy, congenial, friendly restaurant has become the 
recognized and favorite meeting place for the discriminat- 
ing men and women of the great downtown insurance center. 
Why?... Primarily because it is the kind of restaurant you 
insurance men and women like ...not merely a place in 
which to eat, but an hospitable friendly sort of place, much 
like the old Colonial inn after which it was patterned —a 
restaurant where you can sit and chat and dine, comfortably 
and at your ease. 

The food, of course, is excellent ... as you’d naturally ex- 
pect at Childs. And the prices are pleasantly and contem- 
porarily moderate. 

Many insurance men use the lower Colonial Dining Room 
for small informal conference groups... the semi-private 
rooms for larger gatherings . . . They’re ideal. 


And when you’re in a very spe- 
cial hurry, try the Luncheonette 


BREAKFAST LUNCH TEA DINNER 


THE NATION’S HOST FROM COAST TO COAST 

















May 12, 1933 


Four Indictments Of _ 
St. Louis Insurance Men 


ECHO PRUDENTIAL C. & S. CRAsy 


Former President and Others Charged 
With Making False Entries in 
Company’s Books 


An_ indictment charging them with 
“making false entries on the books and 
papers of an insurance company with in. 
tent to deceive the superintendent of the 
state insurance department” has been re. 
turned by the grand jury for the § 
Louis, Mo., Circuit Court for Criminal 
Causes against four former officers of 
the defunct Prudential Casualty & Surety 
of St. Louis which was thrown into re. 
ceivership by State Superintendent of Ip. 
surance Joseph B. Thompson late in De. 
cember, 1931. 

The persons named in the indictment 
are: William M. Baldwin, former pregj- 
dent; Fred A. Kohl, its former treasurer: 
Paul L. Temple, its former secretary, and 
Michael M. Hines, former assistant treas. 
urer. 

Temple and Hines when arrested at 
Dallas, Tex., on May 3 furnished bonds 
of $5,000 each and announced that they 
would resist extradition to Missouri to 
answer the charge. Baldwin and Kohl 
were taken into custody in St. Louis, 

The charges against the former off- 
cials of the casualty and surety company 
is based upon an alleged transaction 
whereby the company borrowed $10,950 
in mortgages from Kohl’s mother, Mrs, 
\melia Kohl, and listed them on the 
books of the company and in its annual 
report for 1930 as part of the assets of 
the concern. The 1930 report was filed 
with the Missouri Insurance Department. 
It is alleged by the Circuit Attorney's 
office that when the securities were bor- 
rowed from Mrs. Kohl after the insur- 
ance department had called upon the 
company to replace certain other securi- 
ties she was given a receipt for her mort- 
gages with the promise they or other se- 
curities would be returned to her later. 

Shortly after this transaction Mrs 
Kohl went to California and upon her re- 
turn to St. Louis some time later she 
found that the company had been placed 
in receivership. She then filed a suit to 
recover the mortgages. 

Baldwin and Kohl have denied the 
charges; state they have no knowledge 
of any wrong doing. Temple and Hines 
could not be reached for statements. 





ARMSTRONG CRAWFORD RESIGNS 


Has Been Executive V.-P. of Central 

West Casualty for Past Year; Re- 

turning to Chicago 

Armstrong Crawford, executive vice- 
president of the Central West Casualty, 
has resigned and is returning to Chi 
cago to resume general insurance work. 
For some years Mr. Crawford was man- 
ager of the Central West’s Chicago of- 
fice and built up in that territory a sat- 
isfactory volume of casualtv business. 
He went to the home office in 1932 at 
the solicitation of directors of the com- 
pany as executive vice-president to take 
charge of practically all of its activr 
tics. During his term of service he fur 
ther increased the business of the Cem 
tral West and extended its agenry oF 
ganization. 

When the custodian was recently ap 
pointed for the Central West Mr. Craw- 
ford was retained but being desirous 0 
resuming active insurance work he has 
now tendered his resignation. Hal H. 
Smith, president of the company, ™ 
commenting on Mr. Crawford's service, 
said: “He enjoyed the complete confi- 


dence of the board and the president o | 
the Central West, to which latter post § 


tion it was expected he would shortly 
succeed.” 


TO HOLD BRIDGE AND DANCE 
The Bankers Indemnity A.A, will hold 
a bridge and dance in the auditorium ol 
the American of Newark Building 
May 17. There will be prizes for eae 
table and a door prize. 
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Compensation Problems 
Featured by S. B. Black 


NOT PESSIMISTIC OVER FUTURE 





Liberty Mutual Head Sees This Line 
Adjusted to Present Depression 
Conditions; His Suggestions 


S, Bruce Black, president, Liberty Mu- 

tual, in a thorough review of various 
aspects of compensation insurance last 
week before the insurance round table 
conference at the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce annual meeting, said 
he was convinced that the problems now 
faced by the casualty carriers in this 
line have not come as a result of the 
present depression but are fundamental 
problems which the business failed to 
solve during the years before the de- 
pression. “We failed to understand our 
business.” Mr. Black declared, “and we 
failed to attain a satisfactory degree of 
co-operation in our rate making and ad- 
ministration. Too often we were look- 
ing too hard at possible competitive ad- 
vantages and overlooking the necessity 
for sound practices which know no com- 
petitive differences.” 

Despite the heavy losses which the 
line has sustained over a period of years 
Mr. Black s&id he was not at all pessi- 
mistic over the future of compensation 
insurance. He emphasized that the com- 
panies now have all had the experience 
necessary to solve their difficulties and 
the business has already been adjusted 
to the present depression conditions. In 
veneral, he did not feel that the depres- 
sion period had increased the loss ratios 
of the companies as compared with the 
period prior to it in anything like the 
same degree as the depression of 1920 
and 1921. “The difference,” he stressed, 
“has been that the experience of the 
companies during and immediately after 
the war had been very favorable while 
the experience before the present de- 
pression had been unfavorable and while 
the effect of unemployment and wage 
reductions has been to increase the ra- 
tio of losses to payroll, the general 
country-wide increases in rates of ap- 
proximately 30% have probably fully 
discounted these changes.” Thus, he 
maintained, the current experience of the 
companies, is if anything, better than 
before the depression. 


Sees Rate Control as Real Protection 


_ Mr. Black did not believe it could be 
fairly said that the control exercised 
over compensation rates by insurance 
departments under rate regulatory laws 
has been responsible for unfavorable ex- 
perience for, as a matter of fact, he 
pointed out, in the states in which the 
companies are free to make their own 
rates without state control, the loss ra- 
tos have been no more favorable than 
in the states where rates must be ap- 
proved by state officials. He said: “In- 
stead, I think, the evidence indicates 
that rate regulation has not only been a 
real protection to employers against un- 
fairly discriminatory rates but in general 
it has greatly benefitted the insurance 
carriets and I should place near the top 
of changes needed in the compensation 
business an extension of rate regulation 
into all states. 

“Over a period of years, most Insur- 
ance Departments have exercised their 
regulatory powers with reasonable re- 
gard for both the buyer of insurance and 
the surance company. The effective- 
ness of existing regulations, as a pro- 
tection to both buyer and seller of in- 
surance, is lessened today by the exis- 
tence of open rate territory. Ultimately 
by the enactment of regulatory laws in 
all states and immediately through the 
already existing machinery of the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners and the National Council on 
ompensation Insurance, effective super- 
should be extended to 
the whole field of compensation insur- 


ro so that the purposes of rate regu- 


ation which are protection for the em- 


ployer and the employe may be fully 
realized. 

“With this support, the companies, 
themselves, in co-operation with employ- 
ers, can and should place the business of 
compensation insurance on a stable and 
satisfactory basis.” 

Not Viewed as Accommodation Line 

It was Mr. Black’s opinion that com- 
pensation can be handled successfully if 
handled positively. He stressed that it 
must be viewed as a business, not as an 
accommodation. “A bad risk handled 
as a sideline inevitably becomes a worse 
risk,” he declared. “The records are full 
of individual risks and sometimes whole 
industries where effective accident pre- 
vention work has produced such results 
that the cost of compensation insurance 
is lower now than ten or even twenty 
years ago despite all the factors tending 
to increase compensation costs. No com- 
pany is qualified to write workmen’s 
compensation insurance unless it is 
equipped and willing to give both inten- 
sive and intelligent service in preventing 
injuries and in minimizing the efforts of 
injuries. 

“It has been my experience that a bad 
loss ratio on an individual plant or in- 
dustry cannot be cured by higher rates 
alone. Frequently higher rates are re- 
quired, but always lower losses are re- 
quired if the risk is to be made profit- 
able, and the best promise of lower 
losses lies in sound accident prevention 
service.” 

The speaker went on to say that an 
important part of the increased rates 
of the past three years has been due to 
the higher medical costs in proportion 
to payrolls. He pointed out: “It is not 
enough to ask that the premium rate be 
high enough to cover the actual medical 
cost. There is an obligation upon the 
insurance carrier to see that the injured 
employe will have the kind of medical 
care that will soonest and most com- 
pletely restore him to earning power; 
but there is also an obligation to see 
that this cost which is passed on to the 
employer is reasonable. It is not rea- 
sonable that the charges for medical 
care should stay permanently on pre- 
depression levels while the earnings of 
all other parts of the population have 
been reduced to much lower levels. 
Sooner or later medical costs in work- 
men’s compensation must follow, in some 
degree at least, the general price and 
wage levels. It is our obligation to do 
what we can to bring this about. 

“Something of the same approach must 
be made to the management expense 
problem. We must recognize that the 
effective handling of compensation re- 
quires a greater amount and a higher 
quality of accident prevention and claim 
service than ever before, but subject to 
these limitations, our expenses, like med- 
ical costs, must sooner or later find a 
level not inconsistent with wage levels 
upon which premiums are based. It is 
impossible, however, for the expenses of 
a compensation carrier to shrink as 
quickly or as completely as premium in- 
come due to reduced payrolls. It is pos- 
sible that expense reserves, set up on 
an ultimate accrual basis during periods 
of payroll expansion and included in the 
premium basis when payrolls are ex- 
panding, would at least partially offset 
the lag in expenses when payrolls fall 
away. 

Would Change Reserve System 

“It was observed in the depression of 
1921, and has been observed in the minor 
recessions in employment since then, 
that any substantial decrease in employ- 
ment increases the duration of all in- 
determinate disability cases and causes 
many cases presumably closed to be re- 
opened. Any reserve for outstanding 
losses at the end of 1928, based solely 
on 1928 costs, has been inadequate al- 
though it may have been entirely ade- 
quate had there been no change in con- 
ditions. From the records of this de- 
pression, we should be able to determine 
just how much a depression does in- 
crease the cost of pending ‘tases. 

“In the future reserves should be not 
merely the current cost for good times 
but additional provision should be made 





for depression costs. An appreciable 
part of the underwriting loss of the com- 
panies has been due not to current in- 
juries but to increased costs of old in- 
juries. Many of our companies did make 
provision for these added costs through 
special voluntary reserves or other load- 
ings and these companies have bene- 
fitted from the foresight shown. But, 
while this method may help the financial 
position of a company at this time, it 
does not really hit the sore spot. A re- 
serve system should be developed that 
will insure that adequate reserves will 
go into the incurred losses used in mak- 
ing rates—both manual rates and _ indi- 
vidual risk rates. How can the com- 
panies ever have a favorable experience 
on compensation insurance if rates are 
based on losses which we know are less 
than the ultimate loss will prove to be?” 

Mr. Black was definitely of the opin- 
ion that the business can never really 
be satisfactory to either insurance car- 
rier or employer if rates are raised 
sharply when an employer can least af- 
ford to pay such increases and lowered 
when the employer is best able to pay. 
Therefore, he stressed, anything that 
can be done to make rates more stable 
and fair in the long run “is obviously 
desirable.” 

He pointed to the effect of wage re- 
ductions on the ratio of benefits to pay- 
rolls, saying that as long as premiums 
are collected on the aggregate payrolls 
of employers this is bound to be the 
case and rates will go up when wages 
go down, and rates will go down when 
wages go up. The payroll basis he 
viewed as the most practical yet found 
for determining premiums but he sug- 
gested that careful study be given to the 
use of some modified payroll basis. In 
this connection he suggested: 

“If it were possible to exclude from 
the payroll upon which we base our pre- 
miums all weekly earnings in excess of 
the maximum compensation wage and 
to include for each employe insured a 
minimum wage equal to the minimum 
compensation wage applicable to him, a 
great part of our difficulties would be 
ended. Changes in wage levels would 
have less effort on the rate level. Rates 
would have been higher than they were 
during the high wage period and lower 
during the low wage period. The pre- 
mium would have been the same in 
either case but rather than guessing at 


the effect of wage changes or waiting 


some years until the experience reflected 
changes, the adaptation of rates to wages 
would be instantaneous and automatic. 
It would also make rates much fairer as 
between employers who have differing 
wage levels. It would certainly make 
for greater stability in rate levels.” 





TO MEET IN PITTSBURGH 

The National Association of Accident 
& Health Managers has decided to hold 
its annual meeting in Pittsburgh on 
June 15 to 17, devoting the first two days 
to business and the third day to enter- 
tainment features. The sessions will be 
held at the Keystone Athletic Club with 
C. G. Schillerstrom, Washington Nation- 
al manager in Pittsburgh and first vice- 
president of the manager’s association, 
in charge of convention arrangements. 
The program, now being prepared, prom- 
ises to come up to, if not excel, that of 
previous meetings. 





PUBLIC IND. LIQUIDATION 

The Public Indemnity of Newark, 
which was reinsured by the International 
Re-Insurance a few months ago, has now 
been taken over by the New Jersey in- 
surance department for liquidation as the 
International has gone into receivership 
itself. T. A. McNicholas, special assis- 
tant deputy commissioner, is in charge 
of the liquidation. 





BUREAU’S ANNUAL MEETING 
The annual meeting of the National 
Bureau of Casualty & Surety Underwrit- 


ers, always an event of much importance, 


will be held on May 17 at the Waldorf- 
Astoria hotel, New York. 


Report on Central West 
And Wayne Surety Made 


BY CUSTODIAN J. C. KETCHUM 


Features Heavy Depository Bond Lia- 
bility of These Carriers on State 
Funds; Progress of Wilson Bill 


Jay C. Ketchum, custodian for the 
Central West Casualty and Wayne Sure- 
ty of Detroit, has made a report to the 
Michigan state senate regarding the 
status of these companies in which he 
devotes special attention to their deposi- 
tory bond liability, the main basis for 
the custodianship, and the payment of 
commissions cn this business. 

According to Mr. Ketchum the Central 
West Casualty had assumed depository 
bond liability for $15,188,500 in state 
funds as of February 14 when Gov. Wil- 
liam A. Comstock called his historic 
bank holiday. Of this amount the Wayne 
Surety had reinsured $13,549,000 and had 
written direct an additional $176,000. 
Since its incorporation in November, 
1932, this company, capitalized at the 
minimum for organization, $250,000, with 
$25,000 surplus, had assumed $16,447,000 
in direct and reinsured liability on state 
deposits. The state rejected $1,590,000 
in depository bonds of this company, it 
is noted. 

The Central West had $1,000,000 capi- 
tal, a surplus of $400,000, and total as- 
sets of $3,380,000 at the end of 1931, 
according to the report on file with the 
Michigan department, and its disburse- 
ments slightly exceeded total income. 

Commission Went to Three Agents 

From December 31, 1930, to April 1, 
1932, according to the Ketchum report, 
the Central West wrote depository bonds» 
totaling $28,200,500 on state funds. Only 
three agents shared the commissions on 
this business, he said, with Frank D. 
McKay, Grand Rapids, former state 
treasurer, receiving the major share of 
these payments, amounting to $18,284 
The Michigan Surety, Lansing, and 
Ma:sh & McLennan, Detroit, are cited 
as receiving the remaining commission 
payments. 

It is stated in the report that the two 
companies wrote considerable depository 
bond coverage on public funds other 
than those of the state. The Central 
West also wrote considerable compen- 
sation business, collecting net premiums 
on this line totaling $444,101 in 1932. A 
list of salaries paid is included in the 
report. Hal H. Smith, president of the 
two companies, received $9,000 annually, 
it is stated, with the executive vice- 
president, Armstrong Crawford, receiv- 
ing $9,833. Four other vice-presidents 
got more than $8,000 annually and Hal 
H. Smith, Jr., secretary-treasurer, was 
paid $6,000. 

The Wilson bill, introduced as a result 
of the situation involving these compa- 
nies, which would establish Federal reg- 
ulations for placing of future depository 
bond business on state funds, has been 
passed by the house with minor amend- 
ments and bearing an immediate effect 
clause. This measure would limit the 
liability on this class of business to 10% 
of the capital and surplus of the com- 
pany unless reinsurance or deposit co- 
suretyship protection were afforded with 
safeguards attached limiting reinsurers 
in like fashion. An additional amend- 
ment includes “reinsurance obligations” 
within the stated limit. 


ANNUAL MEETING MAY 16 

The Compensation Rating & Inspec- 
tion Bureau of New Jersey will hold its 
annual meeting May 16 at the Robert 
Treat Hotel, Newark, at which a new 
board of governors will be elected and 
the annual report read. A. R. Lawrence, 
manager and chairman of the bureau, 
will preside. 





BURTON BARLING RESIGNS 

3urton Barling, who has been a bond- 
ing underwriter in the Loyalty Group’s 
home office in Newark, has resigned. He 
will make known his future plans at a 
later date. 























c On the Production “Firing Line’ 





Do “Hot” Lines Pay the Producer? 
By J. R. McKinney, 


Pacific Coast Manager, 
J. R. McKinney, manager, Pacific Coast 
department of the Massachusetts Bonding, 
in effectively treating the matter of “hot” 
lines in the following article, which ap- 
peared originally in The Concentrator, 
stresses that the producer will not only 
lose money tf he confines himself to this 


type of business but will find his work 
cluttered with the necessity of running 
here and there endeavoring to handle a 
mass of losses and delinquent customers. 
Mr. McKinney writes: 

In a general sense, the producer is the 


sales organization of the insurance com- 
the company “factory” 
out the 

The most important ele- 


pany, and is the 


which turns “merchandise” for 


the producer. 


ment in the whole thing is the business 
itself. As an institution it is bigger than 
either of its parts. 

The company and the producer are 


partners and each has a function to per- 
form. The business created by their ef- 
forts cannot long exist unless it is good 
A poor salesman representing 
a good company is not going to prosper. 
The best salesman representing a poor 
company can only fail. Therefore, we 
find that if the business as a classifica- 
tion or as a single risk is not good for 
the company, it is not good for the pro- 
ducer. 
Necessity For Making a Profit 

Every producer’s business for every 
company is scanned regularly to learn 
whether or not he is making a profit for 
his company. Likewise every producer 
is alert to the record of his company in 
the manner of the payment of its losses 
on his risks, and the proper and satis- 
factory handling of its routine work. A 
good producer is not going to represent 
a company that is unstable financially, 
and in order to attain and maintain sta- 
bility it must make a profit by selecting 
the type of risk it writes. A producer 
cannot be considered a fixture in a com- 
pany Organization if he attempts to force 
that company to carry undesirable risks. 
Consistent makers are weeded out 
in these periodical reviews just as an un- 
sound company is dropped by a pro- 
ducer who is on his job. 

Insurance companies which have failed 
have usually dragged down with them 
many producers whom they have culti- 
vated and pleased by means of a free 
and easy and lax system of handling 
business. We all enjoy the sensation of 
pleasing others and dislike the humdrum 
routine of investigations and verifications 
incidental to the careful but necessary 
selection of our Thon sac 

One of the “toughest” jobs in the day’s 
work of a company underwriter is that of 
declining for a friendly broker an offer- 
ing which would mean a substantial com- 
mission to that friend. Yet it must some- 
times be done because true friendship 
— not _ iys show on the surface and 
the real favor is often obscure. 


business. 


loss 


Two eal of Producers 
We know ) kinds of producers: one 
who has one or two good companies and 


devotes very little time to an attempt to 
handle lines which they reject as unde- 
sirable; and the other who places his 
business with many companies perhaps 
playing one against the other, and de- 
voting much time to the placing of lines 
generally considered “hot.” They are 


merely two methods of procedure and in 
years of observation we have not seen 
people operating on the 
as great a success on the 
ones operating on the 


latter lines make 
average 
former, 


as the 
and cer- 


Massachusetts Bonding 


tainly the former have a much cleaner, 
less troublesome type of business and a 
much less share of grief in their daily 
work. 

One way of looking at it is to say quite 
rightfully, we believe, that a producer’s 
chief asset is the time free for soliciting 
work. A man whose soliciting time can 
be turned into an average of $20 a day 
over a period of a year is losing money 
if the type of business he goes after is 
of the “hot” variety and his work is soon 
cluttered with the necessity of running 
here and there endeavoring to handle a 
mass of losses and delinquent customers. 

The great bulk of the insurance and 
bonding business is clean and profitable, 
is written at Board rates, and at a rea- 
sonable rate of commission which pays a 
properly run agency or brokerage busi- 
ness fair and prosperous return for the 
labor involved. 

A good customer is likely to know the 
same sort of people with a similar type 
of business to whom he can refer his 
insurance advisor. Therefore in solicit- 
ing among the right type of insureds the 
general business grows along those lines. 
On the other hand, if a solicitor gets a 
reputation of being a good man to go 
to with “hot” lines, he is going to have 
most of his prospects among the type of 
people who have too many annoying, ex- 
pensive, difficult lines to place. 


Sensible Middle Ground Only Course For 
Producer 


We repeat that the producer and the 
company man are partners in the busi- 
ness of insurance, and if one does not 
understand the other’s problems and if 
one is not willing to trust the other to 
carry on along the proper business prin- 
ciples and in accordance with the special 
training in the two brz anches of the work, 
the business itself is going to suffer and 
neither can remain “healthy” if the other 
is “sick.” We know some agents take 
the position that the company is always 
wrong and the assured is right, and they 
get into as much trouble as the producer 
who cares nothing whatsoever for the 
assured’s interests. A sensible middle 
ground, based upon a knowledge of the 
contracts of insurance and the equities of 
a given situation, is the only course for a 
producer to follow. 

Every good producer goes into the bus- 
iness to make it his life work, and there 
are thousands of examples proving that 
it is an occupation well worth while, of- 
fering a goal of self-satisfaction and 
prosperity. The wayside is strewn with 
some who start out on a haphazard, 
hand-to-mouth, day-by-day existence. A 
well-planned, far-seeing policy is the 
only foundation for ultimate success and 
we thoroughly believe that the main 
point of such a plan is a belief that “If 
the business is not good for the company 
it is not good for the agent.” 





SAN FRANCISCO APPOINTMENT 

Rolph, Landis & Ellis, San Francisco, 
have been appointed general agents for 
the Associated Indemnity and Associated 
Fire & Marine. The Associated Compa- 
nies replace the Independence Indemnity 
in the Rolph, Landis & Ellis office and 
were selected after investigation of sev- 
eral companies as to present financial 
position. The new arrangement does not 
affect the direct agency plant or broker- 
age business of the Associated Com- 
panies. 

Rolph, Landis & Ellis is one of the old- 
est general agencies in San Francisco. 
E. C. Landis has been its active head 
since 1906. 
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»| Highway Safety Campaign Launched 


In 14 States; To Run for 7 Months 


With the display of the graphic safety 
poster “What Have I Done” in nearly 
16,000 gasoline service stations in four- 
teen states and the District of Colum- 
bia, motor vehicle commissioners, the 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters and the major oil compa- 
nies on May 1 launched a seven months’ 
highway safety campaign which extends 
from Maine to Tennessee. The purpose 
of the drive is to eliminate common driv- 
ing errors by dramatically picturing them 
on large colored posters. 

This campaign is the outgrowth of a 
similar project conducted in New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania last spring 
and summer by Motor Vehicle Commis- 
sioners Charles A. Harnett, Harold G. 
Hoffman and Walter W. Matthews re- 
spectively. Success of the program in- 
fluenced participants to extend it to 


eleven more states this year. They are 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island. Maryland, 


Virginia, West Virginia, Tennessee and 
the District of Columbia. 

The opening broadside of the cam- 
paign was painted by Hayden Hayden, a 
widely known poster artist. It is in six 
colors, and shows a motorist holding the 


SCORED 


FAKE ACCIDENT CASES 


Bayonne Judge Calls Them Real Reason 
for Overcrowded Condition of Courts 
Today; Critical of Doctors Too 

Speaking before the Hoboken Kiwanis 
Club recently Judge Aaron Melniker 
of Bayonne, N. J., district court, scored 
fake automobile accidents as being the 
real cause of the overcrowded conditions 
in the courts today. Many of the cases, 
Judge Melniker said, are caused by triv- 
ial injuries which should never be taken 
to court. In fact, he declared that the 
calendars of local courts throughout the 
country are so crowded that a case which 
might be listed today might not be heard 
for at least two years. 

Judge Melniker was 
doctors, many of whom, he said, will 
not testify against each other in negli- 
gence cases which involve medical treat- 
ment. As to general lawyers he said 
that their activities during the past few 
years have been somewhat curtailed by 
the growing practice of insurance and 
trust companies, realtors and collection 
agencies to use company lawyers to fight 
their clients’ cases. This has forced the 
general lawyer, in Judge Melniker’s opin- 
ion, to resort to shady tactics to make 
a living. 


also critical of 





MULLER OPENS OWN AGENCY 


Louis D. Muller has resigned as acci- 
dent and health supervisor in the New 
York City office of the Ocean Accident 


& Guarantee to open an agency spe- 
cializing in this line. He will represent 
the accident and health department of 


the Phoenix Indemnity. 

Mr. Muller has had sixteen years’ ex- 
perience in the business having served 
successively the Maryland Casualty, 


Standard 
Royal 


Accident, Union Indemnity, 
Indemnity and Ocean. 


UPSTATE N. | 2 MEETING 

Associated insurers of Ontario, Sen- 
eca, Yates and Wayne counties held a 
joint meeting recently in Palmyra, 
N. Y., at which M. B. Wood, claim de- 
partment superintendent of the United 
States F. & G. at Syracuse, explained 
the automobile passenger hazard. 





BROKERS AND AGENTS EXAMS 

At qualification examinations recently 
held in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., by the New 
York Insurance Department one out of 


four applicants for agents’ licenses 
passed and one out of three seeking 
brokers’ licenses succeeded in passing 
the tests. 





limp form of a little girl. 
front of an automobile, 
“What Have I Done!” as 
realized the consequences 
act. It has been praised as a most ef. 
fective safety lesson. Subsequent 
posters will depict automobiles involved 
in various accidents as a result of traffic 
violations and driving errors. Each bic: 
ture will portray a different situation 
contributing to the heavy annual toll of 
life, limb, and property taken by the 
automobile. 

John J. Hall, National Bureau's street 
and highway safety director, in comment- 
ing on the new program, said: *Althou gh 
we are gratified by the seduction? in . 
talities and accidents last year our auto- 
mobile death and injury rate is still too 
high for a civilized nation. We are striy. 
ing this year to make our highways stil] 
safer for every motorist. The constant 
repetition of safety lessons is the best 
way to bring this about.” 

Oil companies co-operating in the cam- 


He stands jp 
and exclaims, 
if he had ; just 
Of a careless 


paign are: Texas Oil, Standard Oil of 
New Jersey, Gulf Refining, Standard Oil 
of New York, Colonial Beacon (jl 


Standard Oil of Mp nme Standard Oil 
of Pennsylvania and Warner-Quinlan, 








CONT’L CASUALTY ELECTION 


Outgoing Board and Company Officers 
Re-elected; C. R. Messinger, Milwau- 
kee Mofr., Fills Board Vacancy 


At the annual stockliolders’ meeting of 


the Continental Casualty held last week 
the outgoing board of, directors was te- 
elected. For the past six months there 


has been a vacancy on the board which 
has now been filled by the election of 

». RK. Messinger, president, Oliver Farm 
Equipment Co., who is also board chair- 
man of the Chain Belt Co., and Sivyer 
Steel Casting Co., both of Milwaukee; 
former president and now director, In- 
terstate Drop Forge Co., Milwaukee; di- 
rector, First Wisconsin National Bank, 
first Wisconsin Co., Milwaukee Gas 
Light Co. and Milwaukee Country Day 
School. 

The re-elected directors are as follows: 
H. A. Behrens, president; W. H. Betts, 
vice-president; W. McCormick _ Blair, 
partner, Lee, Higginson & Co.: G. F 
Claypool, vice-president; M. P. Cor 
nelius, vice-president; W. G. Curtis, 
president, National Casualty; Frank R 
Elliott, vice-president, Harris Trust & 
Savings Bank; Charles F. Glore, Field, 
Glore & Co.; R. W. Hyman, president, 

Hyman & Co.; Manton Maverick, 
vice-president; Cyril J. C. Quinn, J. & 
W. Seligman & Co.; W. H. Roberts, 
vice-president; R. Douglas Stuart, first 
vice-president, Quaker Oats Co, and 


Roy Tuchbreiter, vice- president. 
At the annual meeting of the board 
following the stockholders’ meeting, the 


officers of the 


elected. 


corporation were fe 


GETS GENERAL ACCIDENT 

The General Accident, having merged 
its branch office at Atlanta with the ol 
fice of Hurt & Quin, Inc., has appointed 
this agency as general agents for the 
territory formerly supervised by the 
branch office. Parks Huntt, who has 
been in charge of the branch office, be- 
comes secretary of Hurt & Quin, Ine, 
in charge of its casualty department. 
The agency formerly represented the In- 
dependence eneeneasts for casualty lines 


NEW ST. LOUIS AGENCY 
George M. Hamilton, formerly solici- 
tor for Hoffman, Son & Co. agency ° 
St. Louis and prominent in casualty cit- 
cles there, has organized an agency ° 
his own called the Hamilton Insurance 
Agency. It will represent the Employ- 
ers’ Liability and the Queen. 
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New Mass. Regulations 
Governing Certificates 


REQUIRED BY COMPULSORY LAW 


(an Be Issued. Only by Company Offi- 
cers or Authorized Agents, Commis- 
sioner Brown Advises Companies 


Insurance Commissioner Merton L. 
Brown of Massachusetts has advised 
companies writing automobile liability 
policies in that state as to the new regu- 
lations governing the execution of certi- 
fcates of insurance required by the com- 
pulsory automobile law to be filed with 
the registrar of motor vehicles. These 
regulations were changed by chapter 83 
of the acts of 1933 which provide heavy 
penalties for the execution or issue of 
such certificates by unauthorized per- 
sons. The requirements of the new law 
apply to all certificates issued or exe- 
cuted on and after September 1, 1933 
whether they relate to registrations for 
1933 or subsequent years. A summary of 
its provisions follows: 

Provisions Summarized 

“This new act provides, in effect, that 
such a certificate executed by any off- 
cer of the company, any person, firm 
or corporation licensed as an insurance 
agent of the company under chapter 175 
of the general laws to solicit applications 
for and to negotiate motor vehicle liabil- 
ity policies and bonds, or on behalf of 
such an insurance agent licensed as 
aforesaid, by one of his agents or em- 
ployes duly authorized so to do by the 
company under a written power-of-attor- 
ney filed with the commissioner of insur- 
ance, binds the company. 

“It also provides that no person shall 
issue or execute such a certificate unless 
he is an officer of the company, or is 
duly licensed as an insurance agent of 
the company under said chapter 175 as 
aforesaid or is an agent or employe of 
such a licensed agent authorized by the 
company as aforesaid to execute such 
certificates in the name of the company 
and such licensed agent. 

“If any other person issues or exe- 
cutes such a certificate, he is liable to a 
fine of not over $1,000 or imprisonment 
for not more than one year; but if a 
certificate executed by any other person, 
under authorization of the company, is 
fled with the registrar of motor vehicles 
in connection with the registration of 
a motor vehicle, the company is never- 
theless bound thereby. 

“The power-of-attorney to an agent or 
employe of a licensed insurance agent 
must be executed on a form prescribed 
by the commissioner of insurance and 
can be revoked only by a writing filed 
with the commissioner. This form will 
be ready for distribution by July 1, 1933. 
No fee is required for the filing thereof.” 


Rules to be Observed 


In executing and issuing the certifi- 
cates, Commissioner Brown stresses, all 
companies, their officers and agents 
must observe rules approved by the reg- 
istrar of motor vehicles which provide: 
No certificates are to be executed in 
blank;*the full corporate name of the 
msurance Or surety company must be 
clearly printed on the certificate by a 
tubber stamp; the officer or agent 
of the company must personally sign 
the certificate with his full name under 
the corporate name of the company, or, 
i! the agent be a firm or corporation, 
Its name must be signed with a rubber 
stamp and the member of the firm or 
officer of the corporation who executes 
the certificate must personally sign his 
full name and designate his position in 
the firm or corporation. 

If the certificate is executed by an 
authorized employe of a licensed agent 
of the insurance company, the name of 
the agent, firm or corporation must be 
signed by rubber stamp under the name 
of the company and the employe must 
Personally sign his full name under the 
agency name and indicate that he is an 
authorized employe. 

The original, duplicate and record copy 


TAKES OVER GUARDIAN CAS. 


Consolidated Indemnity Reinsures Buf- 
falo Company’s Business 100%; As- 
sumes All Liabilities; Gets Assets 
With the approval of the New York 
Insurance Department the Consolidated 
Indemnity of New York has acquired 
the Guardian Casualty of Buffalo and 
has reinsured its business 100%. All lia- 
bilities are assumed and all assets taken 
over. In making known the deal A. Ber- 
tram Samuels, president of the Consoli- 
dated, said that the Guardian would be 
merged immediately with his company 
and that its effects would be moved from 
Buffalo to the Consolidated’s offices at 
475 Fifth Avenue, New York. The as- 
sets of the Guardian, Mr. Samuels said, 

are approximately $2,000,000. 

Organized in February, 1928, the Guar- 
dian Casualty began business the follow- 
ing month with a capital of $1,000,000 
and surplus of like amount. There was 
no promotion expense. President of the 
company has been Owen B. Augspurger, 
long prominent in the insurance business 
and who was chairman of the American 
Automobile Association committee which 
drafted the safety responsibility automo- 
bile bill several years ago. 

In 1930 and 1931 the Guardian suffered 
heavy underwriting losses on compensa- 
tion and fidelity and surety lines but its 
operation expenses were low. Then in 
June, 1931, the company cancelled con- 
siderable of its compensation business, 
reinsuring all of its compensation un- 
earned premiums. Since that time any 
business written in this line as well as 
fidelity and surety has been immediately 
reinsured. Automobile business has been 
written almost exclusively. Besides New 
York the company was licensed in twen- 
ty states and the District of Columbia. 


NEW AUTO RATES APPROVED 
Oklahoma Insurance Board Grants Nat’l 
Bureau Filing After Review of 
1932 Loss Experience 

The Oklahoma Insurance board has 
approved the new rate schedule for auto- 
mobile liability and property damage in- 
surance for private pleasure cars, sub- 
mitted by the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Underwriters. The new 
schedule carries an increase in cost of 
public liability insurance of $5. per 
$1,000. The revised rate is $26 for lia- 
bility and $9 for property damage insur- 
ance as compared to $20 for liability and 
$9 for property damage. The change be- 
came effective May 1. 

Before giving approval to the revision 
the insurance board gave consideration 
to similar action in surrounding states 
and heavy loss experience of companies 
in Oklahoma, William Warren, board 
secretary explained. 

For the year 1932, liability premiums 
in Oklahoma declined to $940,414 and 
losses paid amounted to $718,469 with loss 
ratio of 76.6%. The loss ratio during 
1931 was 76.6% on a much larger amount 
of premium receipts. As compared with 
surrounding states the new Oklahoma 
rate compares favorably with Kansas 
rates $36 and $12; Missouri $61 and $12: 
Colorado, $23 and $10: Arkansas, $32 and 
$7: and Nebraska, $27 and $9. 


STATISTICIANS RE-ELECT 


Retiring officers of the Association of 


Casualty *& Surety Accountants and 
Statisticians were all re-elected at its 
annual meeting recently in the offices 


of the National Burean of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters. Topics of general 
interest were discussed and the meeting 
was well attended. 

George TD. Moore, comptroller of the 
Standard Surety & Casualty, has been 
president of the association for some 
years past: F. S. Perryman, assistant 
secretary. Royal Indemnity, is vice-presi- 
dent, and C. G. Van der Feen, statisti- 
cian, National Bureau, is secretary-treas- 
urer. : 


of the certificate must all be executed 
in this manner, 











It 


however, to rule upon such injuries and 


Gov. Moore of New Jersey has signed 
a bill making persons who render em- 
ployment voluntarily in exchange for re- 
lief 
under the workmen’s compensation law. 


> 
Surety Company Qualifying Powers 


Given By U.S. Treasury Department 


The U. S. Treasury Department has issued its semi-annual list of 
fidelity and surety companies authorized to execute bonds running to the 
U. S. Government, basing its ratings on the December 31, 1932, statements 
of the various companies. In this list, however, the Department has not 
given the capital and surplus of each company as has been customary in 
the past. The following companies, for which ratings were given in last 
October’s list, are not included this time: Union Indemnity, International 
Re-Insurance, Greater City Surety & Indemnity and Lexington Surety & 
Indemnity (all of which are in receivership); Lloyds Casualty, Detroit 
Fidelity & Surety and Constitution Indemnity (merged); Public Indemnity 
(license revoked); General Surety (voluntary liquidation); Guardian Cas- 
ualty (voluntarily retired from writing Government business); and Inde- 


pendence Indemnity (reinsured). The approved companies with their 
authorized net limits on any one bond follow: 

Associated Indemnity Corporation, San Francisco...........e..eeeeceeenees $145,000 
Fireman's Fund Indemnity Co., San Franciec0.......-cccccccccscccsesceces 301,000 
National Automobile Insurance Co., Los Angeles............0-eeeeeecuees 34,000 
Geemdeutet Tbemeie Co., Be FOO enn 00s cnickscn0tecscaszcccess 120,000 
ae Se Ck, SN no sa adv arid dv oeunevaineaeweenekee 371,000 
fete Cosa & Sarety Ca. TOR oc. cindnn ck csevsorsececssccucs ees 1,076,000 
Came TR A TU ico ae ninnensee es saeccdnaveceeS tunadese 165,000 
Hartiord Accident & Indemnity Co., Hartford.......cccccsesccccccccseces 954,000 
Melibenk Surety Corporation, Pitteburd®....ccccccccccccccvcccsecccecscsce 557,000 
Saint Paul-Mercury Indemnity Co. of Saint Paul.............cscecceees 125,000 
Ce Ce EA ND ha vina nis bccesawauied bebwa walaewen saiswaue 432,000 
Sa DO Co CONN MN, MAD inns ccctececeradeeveuwieceaees ave 50,000 
Weetern “Casualty &@ Sasety Co., Fort Scott, Matic cccccacccesssccsnces 105,000 
Se: Ces Gs, - is cn tenis Va geadatibesesasebisatesesasin 161,000 
ee cee, MON PE I 5s ce eral acu ak kare ase Banas Keaeiee neh 584,000 
nee. Caren CN oe ie mew neh p kewaleeen ena ewes 279,000 
D.. Be. ae Ee GOES Ce; DOD iio voc cicevastxerccwecenabisinne 649,000 
American Employers’ Insurance Co., Boston. .......cccsccccccccccscccccces 178,000 
Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance Co., Boston............ceeeceeeeeees 562,000 
ete Ce Ge NNN onc o55ssusnewanecwawsieheudeshaceous nanan 125,000 
smenderd Acowent Emseramce Co,,. TAGWGIE 6 cciccccccaccncs socvscevenveseee 129,000 
Central Surety & Insurance Corporation, Kansas City...........2.eee0cee8 160,000 
Employers Reinsurance Corporation, Kansas City..........ceeeceeeeecees 323,000 
Bankers Indemnity Fneuramee Co., WeWaeleoccc.cciccccicncvcnsccssconeowns 143,000 
Commercial Casealty Tnsuramcs €a., Newari. ooo ccccccccsnccecscsccesucans 120,000 
Excess Imeurance Co. of Americn, New York....<.cccccccccveccecccecceseve 188,000 
International Fidelity Insurance Co., Jersey City.........csccesccevccecces 184,000 


944,000 
285,000 
142,000 


Peaea Ts Ale. GE: PO Banc os bs eect cddkcance 140% 3wbwwass dines 
ee ee eS er errr re ere 
Consolidated Indemnity & Insurance Co., New York..............0eeeeeee 


ee a errr rr errr ee or emer 77,000 
ee ee a rer reer nee ee 249,000 
ane ae Cee Sok Gr Pe BOs clase etaecedunccdesaadeucdeeenten 315,000 
General Indemnity Corp. of America, Rochester........cccccscece covcccese 113,000 
*General Reinsurance Corporation, New York..........cccccccecseccevecees 219,000 
ee Ee ee en ee 222,000 
ee a ee eer cere oren orn 985,000 
Great American Tademmity Ca., New Yot8e....cccccvccccccevccccscccsceces 312,000 
oe... lu Ee Oe Oe eer rey pee ree 206,000 
Yitogds tnmerance Co, of Anperict,, New Yori. occ ccscsccecescvcsesennsee 176,000 
Lendon & Lancashire Indemnity Co., New York...........ceceecccccees 127,000 
Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co., Newark, N. J..........ce0ceeceees 200,000 
eS BO ee ae re ee rer tr rere er re Terre ree 1,286,000 
mow Sees Cee Te, Bs ook cane eonntcendsesnsiearesenn 640,000 
Wat Tate Cee. Gg. Fe Wis ov ovr anceecdcdsncsccanesnxqsstctees 122,000 
*The Preferred Accident Insurance Co, of New York...........0..e0005 260,000 
Rosal Todemally CO., BOW. FOR. 600 ack ie cect cswtunesenerecee: Heawaewee 790,000 
Soemaees Barley Cain TOW Tes cc ccs ccckcsedaccoseveviegsteersstecesens 151,000 
Standeet Savety & Constity Ca, New Wat. < cocciccctciccssveserateens 318,000 
at, TI. Es, TO ii ob Xa dew hones canewende se cet eenedaateh 194,000 
Titel Dibes Coes Ce. Tees Tei c.icivcc660:5 & vtinicinecé.ee6ossSee 09002 114,000 
Lniead Bintan Gommantet Ce., MO DO ee 66.0 606605.6059:00.0006 0s ee nesevewe 361,000 
SV ocmeses Dees Ge. Ge ee WO ic ccccecnccsncctcc nes tvvecksurecns 143,000 


93,000 


Che Connie Sepa Ga, Ta ooo socs cc cncnsscccdcrscsconarvaves 
151,000 


Western & Southern Indemnity Co., 


ems Cae Gi PII eg 6 ko 5b i Stcniwiavcacieausnebtesawaoud 144,000 
American Tip-Tmawmrancs Ce., Mew Yor... ccccvcccccescssesseccvevesusavcs cos 391,000 
Raureka Caemelty Co., PRIGRMCIDNIA .ccccccsccccccessccccccicovecsenevceve 70,000 
Indemnity Insurance Co. of North America, Philadelphia..............+.. 264,000 


40,000 


Western Beene Ca. Soot Paley. By DORs « o:0.006060 00 06n0 60st carevcsaseeen 
70,000 


American General Insurance Co., 


American Indemmity Co., GOIVestOm .occccecccccccvccccccvecesevcweseces 141,000 
Commercial Standard Insurance Co., Dallas .....c.cccccscescccscccceosns 65,000 
Pennant Chee Ce TE sab cdbscc sr saiecsaceceecacwwiwaaeeesseace 45,000 
Texas Indemnity Insurance Co., Galvestom........ccccccccccecccccesecces 41,000 
General Casualty Co. of America, Seattle... .....cccccsccccccccccccsveseee 118,000 
United Pacific Casualty Insurance Co., Seattle..........cccesccccescscees 65,000 

*Domestic companies authorized to do a reinsurance business only. Certificate 
of authority issued November 4, 1932. tCertificate of authority issued March 29, 1933. 


Foreign Companies Authorized to Do a Reinsurance Business Only 


Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation, London............0eeeeeeeeee $573,000 
European General Reinsurance Company, London .........0.00eeeeee eens 250,000 
Guarantee Company of North America, Montreal..............00e0seeeeeee 144,000 
London Guarantee & Accident Company, London.............+-.5+5: 352,000 
Ocean Accident & Guarantee Corporation, London............+..+.0+- $42,000 


NEW CHICAGO MANAGER 


NEW JERSEY BILL SIGNED 


Globe Indemnity Selects 


Maryland Casualty There 


ineligible to receive compensation 


authorizes the state relief director, 


M. Gordon Grahame, well known in 
Chicago managerial circles, has resigned 
as resident vice-president of the Mary- 





M. Gordon 
Grahame for Post; Formerly With 


authorize an award. 


INSURES POLISH BUS LINES 

The Riunione Adriatica of Trieste, 
Italy, has entered into an agreement with 
the Union of Polish Autobuses whereby 
all buses belonging to that combine are 
insured against loss. This means a fleet 
of about 3,000 buses traveling all over 
Poland. 


land Casualty there to take charge of 
the Globe Indemnity’s branch office in 
Chicago as resident vice-president. Mr. 
Grahame was with the Maryland for 
twenty-one years and before going to 
Chicago in 1926 he served in many hom« 
office capacities. 

In the Globe’s new setup W. W 
Steiner becomes bonding manager in 
Chicago and Freeman Read continues as 
assistant branch manager. 
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ROCHESTER APPOINTMENT 
Standard S. & C. Selects Standard In- 
surer’s of N. Y., Inc., as General 
Agents Supervising 13 Counties 
The Standard Surety & Casualty has 
appointed Standard Insurer’s of N. Y.,, 
Inc., in Rochester as its general agents 
with jurisdiction over thirteen counties. 
This appointment does not disturb any 


present agency connection in the terri- 
tory. 

The agency is composed of John J. 
Eckhart, Harold A. Pye and Frank O. 
Hayes. Twenty years in the business 
and a graduate of Wharton School of 
Commerce and Finance, Mr. Eckhart 
was first with the Aetna Casualty & 


Surety and then assistant branch man- 
ager of the Metropolitan Casualty’s Buf- 
falo branch, later becoming Rochester 
manager. He then became resident vice- 
president of the General Indemnity in 
charge of western New York produc- 
tion and subsequently came into the In- 
ternational Re-Insurance group when the 
General was acquired by Carl M. Han- 


sen. When the Independence Indemnity 
Underwriters ceased operations in New 
York state Mr. Eckhart joined the pres- 


ent partnership. 

Mr. Pye has been active in Rochester 
insurance circles since 1911 operating as 
an agent throughout that time. Mr. 
Hayes started his insurance career ten 
years with the Aetna Casualty & 
Surety in Rochester and served in its 
Bridgeport branch office before resigning 
in 1929 to become a direct producing 
agent in Rochester. In 1931 he became 
assistant branch manager in the Roches- 
ter branch of the Independence Indem- 
nity Underwriters. 

Complete claim, payroll audit, and in- 
spection facilities have been arranged for 
the and it is expected that a 
substantial volume of business will be 
written. 


ago 


agency 


HUDSON COUNTY AGENTS MEET 
Hear T. F. Harrigan Talk on Claim 
Frauds; Nelson on Auto Accidents; 
W. F. Turner Presides 
At a dinner meeting of the Hudson 
County Underwriters Association, held 
last week in the Cartaret Club, Jersey 
City, T. F. Harrigan, National Bureau 
of Casualty & Surety Underwriters, de- 
scribed the progress which the bureau 
had made against fraud claims in acci- 
dent cases and in combatting the ambu- 

lance-chaser evil. 
“These are times when insurance men 
should assist bar associations and medi- 


cal societies in ridding themselves of 
unethical practitioners,” said Mr. Harri- 
gan. “They should aid law enforce- 


ment bodies fearlessly in placing behind 
individuals who attempt to steal 
money from the companies. 

“Be careful of the claims you settle, 
advise your companies of suspicious 
cases, and keep them acquainted with 
general conditions. Send in confidential 
reports on lawyers, doctors and others. 
The claim situation is acute and it must 
be bettered.” 

\nother speaker was Harvey B. Nel- 
son, former president of the New Jersey 
Association of Underwriters, who warned 
that unless there was a severe reduction 
in accidents in Hudson County, the com- 


bars 


panies might discontinue writing auto- 
mobile liability insurance there. Mr. 
Nelson also spoke of the splendid work 
which the local, state and national asso- 
clations are doing and urged the members 
to lend their full co-operation to such 
activity 

William F. Turner, president of the 


association, who presided at the dinner, 
urged that strong support be given to 
the safety campaign now in full swing 
throughout the county. 


BEHA TALKS IN ROCHESTER 

James A. Beha, general manager and 
counsel, National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters, spoke last night at 
a dinner meeting of the Underwriters 
joard of Rochester on “Casualty Insur- 
ance and the 


New Deal.” 








National Surety 
(Continued from Page 42) 


heavy losses sustained under many 
classes of bonds and policies due to the 
banking situation, the widespread and 
appalling amount of insolvency and dis- 
honesty of principals, and particularly 
the inability of borrowers on mortgages 
to pay interest, amortizations and matur- 
ities, 

The mortgage situation became so se- 
vere that it was necessary for the old 
company to undertake the financing of 
more than twenty mortgage companies 
in the past four years and to organize 
the Greyling Realty Corp., a subsidiary 
wholly owned by the old company, to 
handle the mortgage problem. 

In order to finance its mortgage and 
general business the old company found 
it necessary to borrow large sums and 
to sell large amounts of investment se- 
curities at sacrifice prices. It advanced 
more than $14,000,000 in the aggregate 
to the Greyling Realty Corp., of which 
more than $4,000,000 had been charged 
off prior to the rehabilitation order. 

The old company had borrowed from 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
$11,000,000 secured by collateral, consist- 
ing principally of New York Stock Ex- 
change securities, having a book value of 
over $30,000,000 and a present market 
value of approximately $14,000,000. In 
addition, real estate mortgages valued at 
approximately $2,000,000 were pledged to 
the R. F. C. 

Effect of Bank Holiday 
The recent bank holiday contributed ma- 


terially to the difficulties of the old com- 


pany. It resulted in a large decrease in 
cash premium receipts and payments by 
mortgagors, and the company was af- 


fected seriously by rumors which result- 
ed in widespread cancellation of bonds 
and policies and a correspondingly heavy 
demand upon it for payment of return 
premiums, further depleting its cash on 
hand. Thus the company found itself 
with its liquid almost entirely 
pledged with the R. F. C. and its other 
assets insufficiently liquid to meet pres- 
ent and imminent demands upon it. As 
a result the company was brought to the 
verge of collapse. 

There were two alternatives. One 
would have been the cessation of busi- 
ness and liquidation by the Superintend- 
ent of Insurance, causing large losses to 
policyholders, claimants and other cred- 
itors through forced sale of assets at 
present sacrificial prices. Liquidation 
would have made probable the accelera- 
tion of the payment of mortgage guaran- 
ties estimated to be $46,000,000. It would 
have effected the immediate termination 
of existing bonds and policies estimated 
to aggregate in liability between $2,500,- 
000.000 and $3,000,000,000, of which $500,- 
000.000 is estimated to run in favor of the 
United States Government. 

Thousands of administrators, executors. 
guardians and other fiduciaries would 
have been compelled, if possible, to ob- 
tain new bonds, and likewise thousands 
of appeal, attachment and other judicial 
court bonds would have become valueless 
to their beneficiaries. Banking institu- 
tions throughout the nation would have 
been reauired to renay approximately 
$40.000,000 of nublic deposits secured bv 
bonds of the old comnanv. of which about 
$15,000,000 are in New York, or, in the 
alternative. they would have heen com- 
nelled to deposit securities in lieu of the 
bonds or furnish new surety bonds. 

A further effect of the collapse of the 
company would have been the termina- 
tion of its payroll of approximately $2,- 
300.000 per annum, affecting more than 
1.300 families. In addition, more than 
7.000 commission agents under contract 
with the eld company would have suf- 
fered loss. 

Advantages of Rehabilitation 

The other alternative was the adoption 
of a rehabilitation plan providing for the 
organization of a new company to as 
sume payment of future and unreported 
losses on the principal business of the 
old company, thus avoiding the difficult 


assets 





situation which would have arisen if all 
such liability had been ended precipitate- 
ly. In addition, it was explained, a plan 
of rehabilitation would provide for the 
orderly liquidation of the assets of the 
old company by the Superintendent of 
Insurance as rehabilitator in the interest 
of its policyholders, claimants and other 
creditors. * * * 

In order to expedite the organization 
of the new National Surety Corp. the 
Superintendent of Insurance, acting in 
his discretion under the authority vested 
in him by chapter 40 of the Laws of 1933, 
waived certain formalities required by 
the insurance law, such as publication of 
notice of intention to form a new cor- 
poration. The new corporation was or- 
ganized with a paid-in capital of $1,000,- 
000 and a surplus of $3,000,000 provided 
out of the assets of the old company in 
exchange for the entire capital stock of 
the new corporation with due allowance 
for directors’ qualifying shares. This 
stock 1s part of the estate of the old 
company, subject to the prior lien of the 
R. F. C. Any profits resulting from the 
business of the new company accordingly 
inure to the benefit of the creditors of 
the old company. The stock of the new 
company is to be voted by the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance as rehabilitator. 


Rehabilitator’s Contract 


Under the provisions of a contract en- 
tered into between the rehabilitator and 
the National Surety Corp., the old com- 
pany, in addition to the $4,000,000 trans- 
ferred to the new company for its capital 
and surplus, assigned to its successor as- 
sets having a market value of approxi- 
mately $7,800,000. The new company in 
turn agreed to assume liability for pay- 
ment of all future and unreported losses 
on unexpired business of the old company 
in the continental United States on and 
after May 1, 1933, with certain classes of 
business. however, specifically excluded. 
In addition, the new corporation agreed 
to assume all unpaid losses as well as 
future losses on Canadian risks and on 
bonds and policies issued to residents of 
Cuba, Germany, France, Canal Zone and 
Porto Rico. 

Under the terms of the contract the new cor- 
poration was authorized at its own expense to 


investigate, adjust and settle losses, liability for 
corporation, 


which was assumed by the new 
and to defend suits and to recover salvage on 
such losses. The new company was empowered 


to serve notices of cancellation at its option on 
any bond or policy upon which liability for loss 
was assumed. In the event of such cancella 
tion by the new corporation, it will pay the 
return premium and will have a claim against 
the assets of the old company in rehabilitation. 

The new corporation also agreed to take over 
the investigation and adjustment, but not the 
payment, of under contracts of the old 
company upon which it did not assume liability. 
The new company has likewise agreed to con 
duct all suits and actions against the old com 


losses 


pany arising out of liabilities not assumed by 
the new corporation. All of these activities 
will be undertaken at the expense of the old 


company. 
To Collect All Salvages 


lhe new corporation is to undertake the col 
lection of all salvages and recoveries on losses 





of the old company not assumed by the new 
corporation. Such sums as may be collected 
will be for the joint account of both com 


equally in the recoveries 
Out of the old company’s 
will retain as much 
meet the expense in 
with other services 


each sharing 
expenses. 

new company 
necessary to 
curred by it in connection 
it is to render under the contract, for which 
it is to be reimbursed by the old company or 
the rehabilitator. The Superintendent of In 


panies, 
and the 
share the 
as may be 


surance retained the right to dispense with 
these services upon thirty days notice 

Collateral securing liability on bonds and 
policies in force on April 30 has been assigned 
to the new corporation but it is to be applied 
to meet losses under such contracts in the 
order of their payment 

Under another provision of the contract, 
agency contracts, books and records. agency 
plants, furniture equipment and supplies, and 


designs, emblems and trademarks of the old 
company were assigned to the new corporation. 
The new company, however, expressly reserved 
the right to revise agency contracts and did 
not assume liabilities of the old company under 
such contracts. aie 

The old company is left with valued 
at more than $32,000,000, including the capital 
stock of the new corporation, which is valued 
at $4,000,000, Its liafilities, exclusive of cap 
ital, surplus and contingency reserve, total more 
than $22.000.000. While the old company thus 
appears to be solvent, it is pointed out that 


assets 


a large portion of its assets is frozen and 
practically all of its liquid assets are pledged 
as collateral for loans. 


In liquidating the assets of the old company 





ee 


La Mont Talk 


(Continued from Page 40) 


as he buys fire insurance to protect hi 
against loss in case of property desiree 
tion which he hopes never will occyr 4 

“It was our privilege last year to y» 
36,627 claims to the amount of $3,317.04 
under personal accident and health poli. 
cies, to persons who had thus roundel 
out their programs—and no feature oj 
our operation gives us more pleasure an 
satisfaction than thus to carry out the 
purpose behind these contracts, Byt that 
was not the full extent of service thus 
rendered, for when we include disability 
claims paid under group contracts and 
under the permanent disability provisions 
of life policies we find a total of 11374 
claims amounting to $15,280,762—an aver. 
age of nearly 10,000 persons served 
the extent of over $1,250,000 ever 
month.” 


Prospect Availability 


In calling attention to the number of 
prospects there are for personal acciden; 
and health insurance Mr. La Mont gaye 
some figures of persons gainfully ep. 
ployed in the U. S. in normal ‘times 
These figures were offered by Senator 
Reed in a talk recently made in Con. 
gress. The number of gainfully employed 
persons normally is 48,000,000 in. this 
country. Senator Reed placed 10,000, 
in agriculture, 6,000,000 in trade, 5,000.00 
in personal service, 4,000.000 in transpor- 
tation and commerce, 4,000,000 in clerical 
employment, 3,000,000 in professional pur- 
suits, 1,000,000 in mining, and presumabl 
the remaining 1,000,000 too uncertain t 
classify. 

Mr. La Mont said: “If we consider 
only those in professional, clerical and 
trade classes we have a total of 13,00- 
000; a reasonable percentage of those i1 
ransportation and commerce and thos 
in personal service would add at least 
2,000,000 more: we may conservatively 
add another 1,000,000 in Canada; and thus 
we find at least 16,000,000 prospects, 
nearly a third of the employed popula- 
tion, waiting to be sold the idea that pro- 
tection against disability, financial dis- 
tress and possibly family disaster is a 
proper part of ther program of insur- 
ance. 





“This is an average approximating 2)- 
000 prospects per district, and with such 
« Cel . Pf ‘ re | r 
a field before him even an Alexander 
would not go looking for new worlds t 
conquer.” 


Blind Man’s Dog Insured 
A Buffalo dispatch tells the inter- 
esting story of how Bella, the intelli- 
gent dog who guides Eddie Goehle, 
blind worker at the Buffalo Associa- 
tion for the Blind, around the city’s 
streets, received as her only birthday 
gift recently a liability and property 
damage policy insuring Bella against 
biting people. Her boss, who places 
great dependence upon Bella, feared 
that she might take a notion to bite 
someone who bothered him. Hence 
the policy for $5,000. Bella, a large 
police dog with sharp teeth, is 4 
months old. 





——_———ew 


20TH ANNIVERSARY IN JUNE 

The New Jersey Manufacturers Cas 
ualty of Trenton will celebrate its twet 
ticth anniversary on June 7, having 
started in business in 1913. This com 
pany, headed by J. Philip Bird, is the 
largest writer of compensation in the 
state. 


a 


it is proposed to handle the mortgage guaranly 
business separately because the holders of these 


obligations are secured primarily by the 
derlying mortgages and real estate. It 1s a 
connection with this end of the National Surety® 
business that the special committee of insur 
ance commissioners has been named to repre 
sent and protect the interests of guaranty hold 


ers. The other assets of the old company ¥! 
be administered either by the Superintendent 
of Insurance or by a separate organization @ 
be created for that purpose. 
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